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pecfttt0 of the J^eactemy 

AUGUST THE I3TH. 

The^ meeting having been declared open, the 
_Charrm|«Uvr lharaj Kumar Benoykrishna jkihadur, 

' rOentl^men — There is one point on which I 
' " should be glad if you would allow me to say a 
few words. The rules passed by us provide for 
tho review of works pertaining to current literature 
and the results of studies of ancient authors. 
Now in fulfilling this programme wo may some- 
times find ourselves in presence of works which 
dre of a philosophical, mythological, metaphysical 
or‘scientlfic charc^ptcr. Arc we to enter into judg- 
ment bn the truth- or inaccuracy of the state- 
ments or theori^iSfe contained therein, or into 
, disquisitions, which arc philosophic or scientific ? 
I thliik not, and this is very clear. Wc have 
constituted ourselves into an Academy of Liter- 
ature, As such ca:' take cognizance of a work 
in ^0dpect of its form and manner as a literary pro- 
duction, But wc cannot enter into a philosophic 
or scientific disquisition upon it. 

’ If we take the Gitd' for instance, we will con- 
sider it only in respect of its metrical form, its high 
ideal and poetic images, the balance of its parts, 

* its beautiful construction, and so forth; and we may 
c^pare it, if possible, with any Western produc- 
tloli of a similar nature. But we cannot enter into 
a dfsquisit^ on its philosophy. - 
» " Sfrriilarly, if dealing with the Mahabharat, wc 

cannbt^cxpound the meaning of the allegories, nor 
dwell at leogth on the csoterisin it contains; but 
wc nt^^^bvi^W^thc form and manner of the work 
as aiiterary production, and bring it side by side 
,({f we please) with any Western work of the same 
na^c. 

* ,Th.^ remarks would apply also to some of 
. our day works and dramas, 
f Ou anJ^Uioni gentlemen, is to encourage latent 


talents, to cultivate the taste for healthful litera- 
ture, to purify and elevate Bengali literature, to 
steer the national lang» \gc to a proper standard; 
not to make philosophy. If wc remember alL 
this wc will regard any work that may come 
before us only in the light in which it interests 
us, that is, only in respect of the subject ' > the 
form and manner in which the work has been 
carried out as a literary production. And we 
hope that our countrymen well- wishers, who 
besides being well-wishers are men of letters, will 
bring their strength in support of our movement. 

The meeting entin'jly agreeel with the clearly 
expressed remarks of the Cliairman. 

Mr. L. Liotard then addressed the meeting as 
follows : — 

Gentlemen" -Now that we are fairly on our legs 
and able to look around, wc may survey some ( ( 
the work before us. It is said of a certain hero that, 
when he found he had no more worlds to conquci 
he wept. Wc arc not yet at that stage. Wc art' 
about to begin our campaign -in the realms oC 
literature. Therefore I think it well that 
should lay our plan of operations. 1 

The 2nd of our rules provides for the review- 
of current publications on literar\^ subjects^- flTtd 
for the publication of such reviews. The 4th ride 
provides for revicw.s of ancient Sanskrit works. ^ f 
acknowledged merit. And the 7th says that tht^ 
Academy shall also receive, consider and, if 
approved, publish the results of the studies of uny 
of its members. 

It is on this last rule that 1 wish to base a 
plan of work for your consideration, 1 propose.-: 
..that each member, or any two jointly^ undertake 
to make himself (or thcm.sclvcs) master of any ont; 
of the following divisions of literature/ ^and write' 
paper thereon : — - 

(i) Poetry among the Bengajis': * 

'(2) The poetry of Hindu namc6, that is, the 
original conception which led to the names. 




Tf) l iction among the B:ng ills, allegorical 
and mundane. 

(4) Dramas among the Bengalis. 

Hindu literature a> portraying society and 
ethics among the Bengalis, past and [)icscnt. 

(6) The literature of religion, philosophy, and 
metaphysics among Bengalis. 

(7) The literature of science among the 
Bengali.s ; astronomy, mathematics, medicine, etc. 

(8) Biography of Itengali men of letters. 

' (9) On criticism in its application to literature. 

(10) On the choice of subjects in poetry and 
prose. ^ 

Sf^uu of these heads will bring into prominence 
the names of authors of note. The next step 
would be to t.ikc each such author separately, and 
make him the subject of special study, in regard to 
his style, form, manner, and so forth, — bearing in 
mind the third of our rules. 

All this would give us profitable work for some 
time. 

Then there is a great project which may pro- 
cccd side by side with, though (by the necessities 
of the case) more slowly than the above. And 
that is the compilation of a Dictionary of the 
Bengali language. Gentlemen, if our Academy 
did nothing but this in the way of publication, its 
existence would be justified. There arc of course 
Bengali Dictionaries already in use and the authors 
of them deserve much credit ; but a Dictionary 
seems required which would be the result of the 
joint labours of a body of men devoted in a phi- 
lanthropic spirit to the improvement of the litera- 
ture : a Dictior*ry which would purify and con- 
solidate the Bengali language, excluding all low 
vulgar and provincial terms, and restricting the 
w’h »! .sal<! use of Sanskrit words. 

! ! >w to accomplish so great and diflficult a task? 
/'li- n ihe task is viewed as a whv^lo, it may seem 
' : n<lous, but the size need not frighten us if we 

' ‘ ; project to pieces. The proposal I wish to 

’.it is that each member be allotted one letter 
1 t:u- Bengali rJphabcL lie will confine himself 

’ I u Miic letter, collecting all the words falling 

' r 't. good, bad or indifferent, and writing out 
I os;>cctive meanings. Whpn he has done 
tv)r the letter allotted to him, say in two, three 
months, he will lay the result of his labours 

Gic Academy assembled, which will consider 


each word with its meanings, revising, adding or 
subtracting as may seem to their joint deliberation 
desirable. Tbcn'thc list will be printed, or press " 
copied, and sent out under the hand and .seal of 
the Chairman to all leading pundits and other 
learnci! scholars not m jinbcrs, for their individual 
revision. Kach letter ^vill be dealt with in this 
manner separately. The result will finally be a 
good, solid, standard Dictionary : and all those 
who will have assisted in the preparation or revi- ^ 
siop of the work will have their names mentioned 
in the Preface over the Chairman’s autograph sig- 
nature. Thereafter any word not f ijld the 
Dictionary of the Academy must ^Jdered 

out of form and inadmissible in polite society, and 
would be excluded from the pages of all good 
writers. The Academy is open to every qualified 
person wishing to be admitted as member ; and 
wc have as yet not restricted the number that may 
be admitted. 

Gentlcm .m, if we proceed with earne.stness and 
are true to the cause tivken in hcand, we shall in 
time be able to give a good account of ourseIvc.s. 
And I am so sanguine ai to fore.see the day, a year 
hcncc, when we may cclesbratc our anniversary by 
inviting ladies and gentlemen, European and 
Native, to a gathering, which will be in the manner 
of a conversazione, at which shall be exhibited 
Bengali books and writing materials of all times 
with dates and names of the localities afifi-xed, also 
portraits (so far as procurable) of all Bengali men 
of letters. And if we add music and recitations 
I am sure the gathering will be a pleasant one. « 

The programme was received warmly. The 
Secretary observed that it would give enough work 
in a sy.‘»tematic way for a whole year. He men- 
tioned the strange coincidence that the second of 
the subjects specified (the poetry of Hindu names 
or he may say of Indian names,) was exactly the 
snbjcct which had been suggested to him by Sir 
George Birdwood some two years ago. 

The Chairman suggested and the meeting 
agreed that the paper be printed in the Journal. 
The subject matters proposed would be taken 
up at the earliest date as opportunity offered. 

Matters of detail connected with the forking 
of the Academy were then laid before the meeting 
and discussed. Q 



( .? ) 


Jifth peetitt}) of the 

Al’fiUST THE 20TII. 

The following names were proposed for member- 
ship, and the gentlemen were dniy elected members; 

Babu Saradaprasad Dey 

,» Narendranath Cdiattcrji, b. a. 

The Chairman intimated that Rai Bankiin 
Chandra Chatterji Bahadur had kindly consented 
to review Pandit Shymalal Goswami’s work on the 
Gita, a copy of which had been presented by the 
author to the Academy 


It was resolved that invitations be sent to 
native gcntlcmci^ distinguislicd in Literature who 
arc vnt already members, asking them to allow 
themselves to be elected members. 

Babu Gopal Chander Muckerjee, a well-known 
author, read an introductory chapter on the life 
• f .ATuhammad which he is writing in Bengali, 
riie meeting expressed their thanks to the author 
and, on the proposal of the Chairman, agreed that 
the* chapter might be published in a future number 
of the Journal. 
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* ^erentb giUetiugi of the ^cademg 

.SEPTEMBKR 3RD. 

The* meeting having been declared open, the 
following gentlemen were proposed for member- 
ship, and were duly elected members : 

Mr. T. N. Mukerji, R 1.. S. 

Babu Jagat Chandra Sen, 


(Eighth pediurj of the gteademy 

SEPTEMBER lOTIf. 

The meeting having been declared open, the 
following gentlemen were proposed for member- 
ship, rand were duly elected members : 

The Hon’blc Surendra Nath Bancrjcc. 

Babu Sarat Chandra Das. C. I. E. 

Babu Nobo Gopal Mitra. 

Mr. L. Liotard then read the following paper : 

ON THE AIMS AND OBJECT OF THE 
BENGAL ACADEMY. 

Gentlemen — It happens not infrequently that 
some of our best motives, some of our most clearly 
stated intentions arc misunderstood or misappre- 
hended. Lest such a misfortune befall the movement 
which has taken the tangible form of the society 
which I have the privilege of addressing, I would 
ask your permission to be allowed, following the 
example of the man who took the bull by the 
horns, to meet any possible objections before they 
reach us, though such a feat should be unnecessary 
after the enunciations in the first two numbers of 
the Journal. 

A possible danger exists in the name we have 
given to our society. I ne original sense attached 
to the term Academy was of course merely that of 
a place where members of a school of thought met 
to discuss the topics they were interested in ; 
but that term has, in the manner of many other 
words in use, wandered out of its original limit. 
So that in our days the term Academy is as.sociatcd 
with the idea of the perfection of a class of learning. 
This transition is highly to the credit of the original 
academics, for it indicates the high sense in which 
they were regarded by subsequent generations. 

I am not concerned to explain who is responsible 
for the conception that the term was suitable to 
Giiit organization* i wish to bring forward this 
feet/ that if a party of men wish to improve, the 
betif wHy to accomplish the wish is to place before 


It was proposed by Babu Hiraiiulra Nath Dutt, 
M. A., that a page or two in each number of the 
Journal might be clcvotcd to a review of the articles 
appearing in the different magazines (English and 
Bengali) published in Bengal, that is to sa)', siirh 
articles as arc written by Bengalis. 

The meeting considered the proposal an exc el- 
lent one, and agreed that it should be carried out 
under the head “Literature of the month.’' 


themselves a high ideal, and then exert thcm.selvcs 
to reach it. Had we called ourselves a literary 
club as we might have, we .should have remained 
that, or slipped in a few years lower, and become 
a reading room, a circulating library. 

But our object was not mere reading : our 
object was study : the study of Bcmgali literature 
and the publication of the results of that study, 
with a view to popularize the literature of Bengal. 
To effect that in a community like the one we 
arc intersted in, which is developing rapidly in 
intelligence and learning, it was necessary to set up 
a high ideal and work up to it. 

That our intentions arc, however, not in any 
way dictatorial will be abundantly evident from 
the programme of work I laid before you, and 
which will be found printed in the second number 
of the journal. Each member, or any two jointly, 
will undertake to make himself or themselves, 
master of any one of the several divisions of 
literature, and write a paper thereon to be read 
before the Academy, and if passed to be published 
in the Journal, thus : — 

{a) Poetry among the Bengalis, (b) Fiction 
among the Bengalis, (c) Drama.s among the 
Bcngali.s, {ei) The literature of religion, philosophy 
and metaphysics among the Bcgalis, (/) The liter- 
ature of science among the Bengalis, (/) Th<‘ 
Biography of Bengali men of letters ; and so on. 
Further, it is the intention to devote in each 
number of the Journal a few prigcfj to the review 
of articles contributed by Bengali writers to the 
various magazines, English and Native, the review 
to be styled “The literature of the month,” 
There are no dictatorial intentions in all this. 

Certain Academics in Europe are dictatorial ; 
the French Academy cxcrcisc.s a .strict censorship. 
And, perhaps, as most of us at first sight judge 
of things by existing impressions, the term Aca- 
demy may awaken all the fears of • censorship like 
that excrci-sed elsewhere. I wish to give the 
assurance that there is no such presumption in our 
minds. ^ 
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Nor is our Academy an exclusive institution. 
Witness the concludi words of our estimable 
Chairman in the second number of the Journal. 
‘VV^c hope/' he said, “that our countrymen well- 
wishers, who besides being well-wishers arc men 
of letters, will bring their strength in support of 
our movement/’ In the same number of the 
Journal, in relation to the programme above 
referred to, will be found the following words by 
me : “The Academy is open to every qualified 
]>erson wishing to be admitted as member ; and 
we have as yet not restricted the number that 
may be admitted/* 

The object is, I repeat with emphasis, to 
popularize the literature of the Hengalis, and 
thereby to foster the growth of literature among 
them, to encourage talent, to preserve a healthy 
tone in the literature ; to afford to aspiring yotmg 
writers and others an opportunity of having their 
productions studied by a body of men devoted to 
the cause of literature in a philanthropic sense, 
ami of having the rcsidt of that study in the shape 
- a review published, if approved, in the Journal 


iUnth |Hrrtinf) of the 

lyTip 

The following gentleman was proposed for 
incmbcrshi|), and was duly elected : 

I3abu LImesh Chunder iJutt, 11. A., Principal 
()f the City College. 

Habu Sarcxla Prosad Dey then read the follow- 
ing jiapcr,’’* being a first portion of his 

HIOGRAPIIV OF BENGALI MEN OF 
LKTTF.RS. 

(r) Bharat Chunder Ray. 

Bharat Chandra Ray, in his Ode to Sa/jfa- 
/eZ/v/jv?//, which was his first poetical composition, 
thus speaks of Icfmsclf : 

The account the poet here gives of himself, 
brief as a tomb-stone notice, was, in fact, all the 
information we had concerning him, till Eshvar 
C/handra Gupta collected, at the cost of consider- 
able trouble and money, the facts of his life and 
published a brief biographical account of him, 
forty years ago. Eshvar Chandra, himself no 
mean poet, naturally conceived a desire to rescue 
from oblivi(xi the life of the most renowned poet 
of Bengal. The desire gradually grew into dctcr- 


V pnrt!y on :\xx articlo coiitrlbutcii !)>■ him some ytAn ftgo to a. 

now dcfvUK'i. 


of that body. Rule (c) of the rules passed at the 
first meeting and printed in the first number of 
the Journal expressly provides that the reviews 
arc to be in suitable terms free from language 
likely to give unnecessary offence, and that they 
shall be written with strict impartiality and all 
fairness, members having the right to veto a 
review which does not fulfil these conditions. 

This brings me to the functions of criticism. 
Without entering into a definition of them, I may 
pass on to say that in Bengal we have no regular 
criticism of the current literature of the day to 
speak of. There arc no reviews such as The 
Academy or T/ic Satnn/ay Reviezif in England. 
Books and periodicals passing out in large numbers 
from the hands of printers are not reviewed in the 
proper sense of the word. There is no stock 
taking of the worth and value of the numerous 
literary productions in Bengal. There is no re- 
cognized organ in which to do the required work. 
Tt is our intention to .supply the deficiency. 
Whether our labour will bear fruit depends on the 
good wishes of the Bengalis themselves. 


. mination ;and the determination soon matured into 
action. Eshvar Chandra set about the self-imposed 
task with earnestness — earnestness born of an 
intense desire to preserve the memory of a departed 
kindred spirit. To accomplish this labour of love, 
he spared no pains or money. He undertook, 
from time totfime, journeys, mostly by land, to 
various places, where he belived he would likely 
get some information or other concerning the 
poet. Journeys by land in those pre-railway days 
were troublesome, vexatious and expensive : all 
this he minded not. Having thus collected all 
available and reliable information regarding BhaVat 
Chandra Ray, he prepared a biographical ac- 
count of him, anil published it in the Mdsih 
Prabhdkar^ a periodical publication, which he 
was then conducting. He subsequently reprinted 
it in the form of a pamphlet. The account is 
meagre, for reasons which the reader can easily 
understand. But meagre as it is, it will ever 
remain a monument of the disinterested labours 
of the late Eshvar Chandra Gupta. The present 
paper is based on that work and other publi- 
cations containing incidental notices of the poet 
Nearly two centuries ago, one Narendra 
Nar/iyan Ray resided .it Pando, in Pargana 
IBuirsut, not far from lUirdwan. He was a man 
of family and fortune : a Kulin Brahman of a high 
order, and a landholder owning large possessions. 
He was, by courtesy, styled Raja, for his wealth, 
position and influence. In those days, when life 
and property were insecure, the houses of wealthy 
Zemindars were, as a rule, surrounded by a strong 
mud wall, with a wide ditch at its base, like a fort ; 
and the residence of Narendra NaVa Van was thus 
fortified, and was, on that account, called the I'ort 
of Pando. He owned another residence at Bha- 
vdnipur, near Pando, which being likewise fortified 



was called the Fort of Bhava'nipur. Narcndra 
Narayan had four sons, of whom the subject of 
this notice was the youngest. Bharat Chandra was 
born in Sakabda 1634, corresponding to 1712 A. D. 
There had arisen a dispute between Narcndra 
Narayan Ray and his more powerful nciglibour, 
the Chief of Burdwan, in connection with the 
boundary of their estates. Narcndra Narayan 
had the audacity to speak disparagingly of Ranf 
Vishnu Kurnari of Hurdwan, the mother and 
guardian of Kirti Chandra Ray, who was then a 
minor. Her indignation knew no bounds when 
she heard of it. Indeed, a woman of her spirit 
could ill brook insult offered by a comparatively 
petty chief like the landlord of Bhur.sut She 
avenged the insult to her heart’s content. She 
personally proceeded to Pando, at the head of a 
large body of retainers, to take forcible possession 
of the Fort. The Fort was entered, without resis- 
tance, for Narendra Narayan had fled at the ap- 
proach of the Rani, leaving his family and property 
behind to take care of themselves. She took pos- 
session of every thing of value that was in the 
house. After making arrangements for retaining 
possession of the Fort, she returned with her booty 
to Burdwan the following day. A fresh disaster 
awaited the unfortunate Narendra Narayan : he 
was shortly after deprived of all his estates. His 
house at Pando, however, was restored to him. The 
proud lord of Bhursut was thus reduced to impecu- 
niosity. 

Bharat was very young at the time we arc 
speaking of. Shortly after this unfortunate occur- 
rence, we find him, young as he was, proceeding to 
Napara, in Pargana Mandalghat, where his mater- 
nal uncle resided. During his stay there, which 
was not long, he finished his Vyakaran, and learnt 
by rote a good portion of Abhidhan. l ie was then 
only fourteen years of age. It is said that he 
mastered the difficulties of the Sanskrit grammar 
even at that early age. He returned to Pando, 
after marrying a daughter of one Narottam 
AcharyyaofSarada, a village contiguous to Tajpur, 
not far from Napara. His brothers upbraided him 
either for marrying before they had married or for 
marrying into a family inferior to theirs in point of 
rcspcctablity. Bharat was very sensitive : this 
rebuke he laid to heart, and again left home in 
disgust. He came to Devanandapur, near Bans- 
baria, to the north of Hughli. llerc he found a 
kind friend in Ram Chandra Munshi, the founder 
of the well-known Kayasth’ha family of that place. 
Ram Chandra was a kind-hearted man. He readi- 
ly took the needy boy under his protection, and 
supplied all his wants. Bharat began to study 
Sanskrit and Persian with uncommon assiduity, 
and soon acquired considerable proficiency in both. 
It was here that he first began to write verse. His 
first poetical composition, as already said, was a 
poem in tripadi in praise of Satyanarayan. 

He wrote it at the very early age of fifteen, 
and In an incredibly short time. An anecdote is 
recorded touching this poem— an anecdote illus- 


trative of the extraordinary power which Bharat 
possessed, even at that early age, of improvising 
verse. It is this: there was to be the Pujd of Satya- 
narayan at the house of Ram Chandra Munshi. 
A poem celebrating the attributes of the deity 
is, as all know, recited on this occasion. Bharat 
had been asked, only a short time before the Pujn 
commenced, to do the rhapsodical part of the Pujd. 
He complied with the request adding that he 
would recite from his own copy of an old poem. 
Saying this, he went away with the ostensible 
object of bringing it, but with the real one of writ- 
ing a fresh poem for the occasion and he produced 
a good poem. Bharat was at Devanundapur till 
the age of twenty, when he went back to Pando, 
much to the regret of all those to whom he had 
endeared himself during his residence there. 

His father had taken i/.ara of ten mahals from 
the Raja of Burdwan. Finding Bharat in every 
way fitted to act as his agent at the court of that 
chief, he sent him to Burdwan in that capacity. 
But Bharat soon brought himself into trouble : 
he quarrelled with some of the principal officers 
of the court, and fell a victim to their machinations. 
His father was deprived of his i/.ara, and he him- 
self was thrown into prison. He managed, how- 
ever, to escape from jail, and fled beyond the limits 
of the Burdwan Raj to Cuttack. 

The province of Orissa was then in the posses 
sion of the Mahrattas. One Siva Bhatta was the 
governor of the province. Bharat took refuge with 
this chief at Cuttack. He was very kindly received 
and treated. His stay at Cuttack was not long. 
Being so very near Purushottam, he, as a Hindu, 
was an.Kious to visit that holy sfirine. Me received 
permission from the governor to visit, and reside 
at, the shrine of Puri. Special privileges were 
vouchsafed to him : no pilgrim tax was to be 
taken from him ; and he was to be allowed dail}% 
from the temple, food sufficient for himself and 
his servant (he had with him a servant named 
Raghunath) so long as he might stay there. 
Armed with these privilcgc.s, he repaired to Puri, 
accompanied by his faithful adherent, Raghunath. 
He took up quarters at the ‘-Monastery of the 
venerable Sankaracharya. He renounced his se- 
cular dress, and assumed the holy garb of u 
Vaishnava. The faithful Raghunath also did the 
same. He read all the works then extant bearing 
on the creed of the Vaishnava.s. His stay at Puri 
was long, extending over a period of about fifteen 
years. This long time he is said to have spent 
in hard study and austere devotion. Need 
then wonder at his deep erudition and intimate 
knowledge of several languages which his works 
display ? 

Bharat, with his servant Raghunath, left Puri 
on a pilgrimage to Vrindavan. On his way to 
the holy shrine, he arrived at Khanakul-Krishna- 
nagar, a wcllknown village now in the Midnapur 
District, where he halted for a day. There was on 
the outskirts of the village a temple dedicated to 
Gopinathji. A devout Voishnav, Bharat repaired 



to the temple in the evening:, and joined the vota- 
ries, who had congregated there, in chanting 
songs in praise of the deity. His follower, Raghu- 
nath, proved faithless to him. While Bharat was 
engaged in worship at the temple, Raghiinath 
secretly went to Bharat Chandra’s brother in-law 
(hi.s wife’s sister’s husband) who resided in the 
village, and apprised him of his arrival. Upon 
this, his brother-in-law came to the temple and 
found him engaged in the worship of the deity. 
After a deal of remonstrance, he prevailed upon 
Bharat to accompany him to his house. A day or 
two after liharat went to Sarada to visit his wife, 
whom he had not .seen since their marriage. “A 
change came over the spirit of his dream.” He 
abandoned his journey to Vrindavan : the sordid 
concerns of worldly life now assailed his thoughts. 
His chief concern now was how to settle in 
life. As he wanted means to this end, he left 
Sarada. after a short stay, in ([ucst of employ- 
ment. He turned up at Chandornagorc, whore 
he e.xpcctcd to get speedy cmployMiicnt. One 
Indra Narayan Chaudhuri held a high post under 
the French Government. He was a very 
wealthy and inllucntial nuan: ^ ghat built by him, 
near Chandernagore, still exist.s, bearing testi- 
mony to his public spirit. Bharat made hi.s ac- 
quaintance, and soon ingratiated himself with him. 
J^ut Indra Narayan had no suitable appointment 
in his gift at the time. He promised, however, to 
intioduce him to Raja Krishna Chandra Raya of 
Nadiya, with whom he was very intimate. Bharat 
was ere long introduced, in very flattering terms, 
to the Raja, when the latter was on a visit to 
Indra Narayan. 

We now enter upon the most interesting period 
of Bharat’s life. This introduction to the Raja of 
Nadiya was a stepping-stone to his future fame. 
Raja Krishna Chandra was the M«icccras of Ben- 
gali literature. Mon of learning received liberal 
encouragement from him ; and his court, like its 
prototype, the court of the celebrated Vikramaditya, 
was c()mi)oscd of the most eminent men of letters 
of the time. Under the fostering care of euch a 
patron of learninjfihc genius of Bharat developed 
apace. Soon after his arrival at Krishnanagar, 
he was appointed Poet- laureate, with an ade- 
quate allowance. He was about this time forty 
years of age. He wrote many poetical pieces for 
the special delectation of his noble patron, who 
conferred on him the title o( Gunithar as a token 
of his admiration of his poetical powers. Not 
satisfied, however, with small fugitive pieces of 
poetry, he desired his Laureate to write a regu- 
lar work. Bharat, accordingly, wrote the Atmada- 
mangal, on the model of the Chandi of Mukunda 
Ram Chakravarti, better known as Kavi Kankan. 
He next wrote, also at the desire of the Raja, 
the exquisite Vidyd Suudara^j and, shortly after, 

• Th« Tal« of Vi«l)aaud .SuT».Ur» wEi ori){limUy written In Saniilcrit by 
VArruohl of tbo «'ottrt of Vikmmndityn. The Vidw a Ommdara of Blwmt Oluuidiw 
Bnyn, iui<l thnt ( t Item Praand Sett, are more renifona of llmt work ao fAr a« the 
plot laoonoeiS^'d. Por full luforu n tm onthnsubjeot, see the life of Karinujao 
&MU Praand tftu by JSauda Ul Oatta, publishod some jaan ago. 


Mdnsinherpdld. These three poems constitute 
one work, they being intimately connected with each 
other. This work, the viagmiin opus of BharaT 
Chandra, is indisputably the best in the whole 
range of the poetical literature of Bengal : it yet 
stands unrivalled. The accomplished Madan 
Mohan Tarkalankar, when he began his Vasah- 
daltd, is said to have declared that .should that 
work not come up to the Vidyasundara, he would 
never write verse again. On comparing the 
Vasabdatta, when finished, to the Vidyasiindara, 
he found the former to fall far short of the latter in 
several respects ; and Madan Mohan, true to his 
word, never wrote verse again.* We may remark 
by the way that the Vasabdatta per se is a work 
of considerable merit. Bharat’s other poem, the 
Rasamanjari, is a well rendered version of the well 
known Sanskrit work of that name— the erotic 
matter of which has ever been spoken of in terms 
of just reproach. « 

'Po resume the thread of our narrative. Bharat 
hack given iq) all idea of revisiting, much le.ss re- 
siding at, Pando. Raja Krishna Chandra gave him 
the option of residing at any place within his Raj. 
Bharat chose Mulajor, opposite (Miandcrnagore, for 
his future residence. Ills selection of Mulajor was 
influenced more by a sense of gratitude for his 
former patron than by any siiecial recommendations 
of the place. In plain language, he desired to be 
as near as possible to the good Indra Narayan 
Chaudhuri of Chaiadcrnagorc. The Nadiya Court 
gave him the village on izara, for a small annual 
consideration. liharat took his wife to Mulajor 
and was now fairly .settled in life. He .sometimes 
resided at Mulajor, and sometimes at Krishnanagar, 
and often visited his friend Indra Narayan. 

About this period, licngal w^as frequently visited 
and oppressed by the Mahratta free-booters. And 
Burdwan, from its position, was, of all places, most 
exposed to their oppressions. The dow'ager Rani 
of Burdwan, with her minor son Tilak Chand, fled 
across the Hugli, to Kaugachhi, a small village near 
Mulajor, w here a splendid mansion, secured by a 
double moat, had been built for their residence. 
Till recently the ruins of the noble edifice w'ere 
worth a visit “ Up to i86o, one could find wuthin 
“ the ramparts the ruins of noble brick buildings 
“ and of a splendid gate. These have been pulled 
“ dowm for furnishing ballast for the Eastern Bengal 
“ RaiUvay— an unpardonable piece of Vandalism, 
“considering how poor Bengal is in interesting ruin.s 
“ of any kind. It is to be regretted that so cnlight- 
“ cned a man as the late Prasanna Kumar Tagore 
“ should have suffered a set of utilitarian Vandals 
“ to sw eep away the relies of an imperfectly under- 
“ stood period of the History of Bcngal.”+ Here, 
at Kaugar.hhi, the nuptials of the young Tilak- 
Chand were celebrated with unusual ecldt. The 
Rani longed for the Pattani of the neighbouring 
village of Mulajor, which she succeeded in obtain - 

* Life of the latA Uodiui HohiutA TftrkalankiurA, Mid A fiTiUcl«in of Iiii writ- 
iBg*. BliAnt Jfttttm. C;4lcuttA, SAmlakt 192$, 
tl'hQ or 1872. 
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ing, notwithstanding opposition from Bharat 
Chandra. He was thus deprived of his izara ; com- 
* pensation was, however, granted him for this loss. 
He received from the Nadiya Court i6 bighas of 
rent free land in Mulajor, and 105 bigahs more, 
also rent-free, iff Guste, in Pargana Anarpur, with 
permission to remove to, and reside at, the latter 
place. The inhabitants of Mulajor were so fond of 
him that they would not let him go. He yielded 
to their solicitations, and remained whefe he was. 
Bharat had begun a drama, Chandinatak^ which 
unfortunately for posterity, he did not live to com- 
plete. He had for sometime been suffering from 
diabetes, to which he succumbed at the premature 
age of forty-eight. His descendants arc to this 
day living at Mulajor in penury and want. 

Bharat Chandra was not a great poet like 
Kalidas or Milton; but he was a true poet, in every 
sense of the term. Passages truly poetical abound in 
his poems. Tested by the Sanskrit canons of cri- 
tic/s m, his poems are not found deficient in some 
the chief e.sscntiais of poetry. One of these 
c ssentials is or emotion which is said to be the 
soul poetry. Emotion is divided into (Love) ; 

(Pity) ; (Heroic) ; (Laughter) ; ^^15 
(Marvellous); (Terrible); (Anger); 

(Disgust); and (Veneration). Instances 
of one or other of these sentiments are common in 
his Aunadamangal, The poet had a keen sense 
of the Terrible^ of which his description of the 
horrid scene at the Dakhajajna is a notable illus- 
tration. The passage is no less no remarkable for 
what critics call Imitative Harmony. Of 
the pas.sagc in which the poet describes the irate 
Siva destroying Kama for walking him from his 
meditation, is an instance. 

The well-told story of Annapurna visiting Vyasa 
in the disguise of a poor dirty decrepid woman is 
an instance of I 

One of the chief qualifications of a true 
poet is his ability to portray human nature with 
truthfulness. Bharat Chandra possessed this quali- 
fication in an eminent degree. His delineation of 
female character specially is admirable .• girlish 
is well drawn in the Anuadamangal, The 
divine match-maker, Narada, goes to Himalaya 
with proposals for marriage between Uma and 
Siva. He finds the young Lima at play with her 
comrades, and acquaints her, in his wonted play- 
full manner, with the nature of his errand. The 
simple-hearted maid goes to her mother, and in- 
forms her thus of the arrival of the stranger ; 

^ I 

^1 r??ii II 

cwi I 

cmvn B 


I 

511 8 

9 {\ 7 l I 

^fC?f C’T I 

A learned critic {a) has correctly observed that 
Bharat Chandra's versification is perfect and his 
verse mellifluous ; and that, in this respect, his 
verse resembles Pope’s. But there arc several other 
points of similarity between the two poets. One 
of these is the congeniality of taste as regards the 
choice of subject : they both wrote on grave <aiul 
light subjects. Pope wrote his Messia/i : Bharat his 
Aunadamangal ; Pope wrote his Rape of the Lock : 
Bharat his Vtdyasundut ; Pope wrote his Prologue 
to the Satnes : Bharat liis Nagas/akam (b). 
In sentiment, too, a close similarity is (observed 
between the eastern and western poets. A notable 
instance of this similarity of thought may be 
given. 

The description of that blissful spot-— Kaila's -- 
exquisitely sweet. Charity and love and peace, 
that reign there, arc beautifully described, 

5 Tt 5?1 rlf®* 

ifu fl 

(it) I’aii'lit lUvm U;ill Nnyiiriitm, tli * until <tl tliu! 
llUtory ol tin? JiouK*ill J.itcmLunj. 

(h) Th« .\iOj>ii(ak(nH, wrltU'ii in nm> Sunski It. 1>< a cilovcr yijuiU ..ti Ijh 

bChf noiiv, Iliiii I>i \u NiiK. who, us I'utUniidur i^Mulujor, iiHi-il to ojiji, il i 

|M-opIi! of the- vllluifc?, not Hpiiriiijf th(! pod IiiniHr-fl, Tin- Mpiil. luol tin- 
dtoct : tho jNaillyii Court at oniM* put li stop to the Jawh--' doing's of 1 1 
Wo giTc bedow a sJioit ••xcorpt Ironi it: 

'sinr fT ’’isfnstfi: Pr; 

<5311 ’if't I 

M H tifl'C’r Jitl 

CT sitC'ii ar»Tf% 11 

^7^ CIS! 4 )^« IFrfsa'f'jll, 

I*! Pe? c6 I 

>15? Ilf'S 

af>ip 5 ’ffa ail’ll ?fa n 
«’rs«tt*s ' 2 tt^ plan f'::, 

f’li-h c’ltf ■»ipin’nri=ii "rzF’t’ta; i 
P»T atv? Pisf 

nw W Him ar»if® HpraliHI ^fa: tfr.i n 

flinssw »l<^t *ap5 ol Hfn hw a'^i, 

'S'flpiiHv Hfr ii 
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men ■li's'n atmn 

cnniTt 51% ?!mn i 
ap "facw a?|<?i nc?i ?ic» 

cm« « 

»fc^ fne?j "3{«n "^ifi 

cn? Jil r^tne? ntc3 I 
CT m? 'sn'SF cn ■!!?r ansn 
ni* nm?! »itn'c?T n 
*r>i njf nliTn*^ 

nap fsi-js nir^n i 

n?i ?JT ai^ 'nnisn^i^ 

Tope, in his A/vss/u/i, has very nearly the same 
sentiments, expressed as felicitously, which he bor- 
rows from the Bible : — 

“On rifted rooks, the Dragon’s late abodes, 
riic green reed trembles and the bulrush nods : 

Waste sandy Valleys once perplexed with thorn, 

'rhe spiry fir and shapely box adorn ; 

To lealless shrubs, the flowery palms succeed, 

And odorous myrtle to the noisome weed. 

The lambs with wolves shall graze the verdant mead, 
And bays in flowery bands the tiger lead. 
rUe steer and lion at one crib shall meet, 

And harmless serpents lick the pilgrim’s feet. 

'rhe smiling infant in his hand shall take 
The crested basilisk and speckled snake, 

Pleased, the green lustre of the scales survey, 

And with their forky tongue shall innocently ply.” 

'I'hc two passages arc so nearly alike in thought 
that plagiarism on the part of the Bengal poet would 
he suspected, if that were not, for obvious reasons, 
impossible. 

The writings of Bharat are remarkable for 
three things, namely, clearness, simplicity and 
brevity. As to brevity, what Swift very properly 
said of Pope could with equal propriety be said 
of Bharat: 

In Pope I cannotf-ead a line 
Put with a sigh, 1 wish it mine ; 

When he can in one couplet fix 
More sense than 1 could in six. 

The writings of no Bengali poet, either preceding 
or succeeding Bharat, can boast of suen artistic 
excellence as his. All later writers of verse have 
attempted his style of writing with but partial 
success. We know of only one whose writings 
are a near approach to Bharat's : we allude to the 
late Madana Mohana Tarkalankara, who indeed 
wrote very sweet verses. 

Many of Bharat’s lines have passed into sayings 
among the people of Bengal, Here are three: 

sTts I 5 ic>i « 

fjusi ci*5l «f*t aa I 

<.>T ¥Cf fa»i cn vif i 


Babu Nilratan Muckerji, B. A., read the fol- 
lowing paper, being a first portion oT his study of 

POETRY AMONG THE BENGALIS. 

^J | 

’Pl^i JiJricntswa «ic^ >1^7* ^cn 'fl 

>11511^ "aitcm^ c^tf 55 '»i4tTnfwsp 5?ca m i 
«iata 'stc^a nt»T i “at^pr; 

amippt 5plaT;”i 5PtaT nid 'wtf? fla at^a 
'O’PiJta '5ia srest ^?a 5eai i a 
fc’ip (irfst® a^fa^i mrmpj 55 m i 

“cm5t?n f5®t5^ ^Jft5 ’5fa5l 5f5 

551 5pfa mraMtit i 

‘■feT5 5^*1 afa 55 5t!r atfa 

»R5t5t5 ^sfaatca 5rr^” 1 

^CaTP *t f%t 1 5 ^C»t« 5 ff 51 !l ^C 5 ; '»lt 5 t 5 

m?i afi53 59csTa maj I atfa^ta 

•ffamaat ^C5 1 ^la 'sta Asa f c’jt arsp atata 

aptsf 5^c» »l5^af1f3a Jicm <st5f*r5 

»ttc 5 I ’?® 5 t; 5 C’ 5 lf&a 5 i ' 5 ia’?< ^lat? carasj asfa^i 
•t??t SIT'S arfaatc? 1 'Btaai cat a^fa^tat nmcmBm 
asfaa 1 

affaaaTg faaat atfirai afsia 

aafcar ascan 1 afaiacaa *rfa5Bt>5 ^ta- 

A658 a^Aa at^s aiAai atai ca«r ataa asfaai 
caTfa^-if^c^ ataa aa '^nts 1 atai 'Btaai faaTaifar 
caAc^fe, faatalfai ca a^aa aitsi 'Btaai ^laaais i?t^t 
asA ^latt 'aaA •stara ^tca aAtas a^Aai 
Bitatcaa aac^ Ttf%75 a^caa ca caWi cafasi 

•itaai Acaifaas at • awisatfa^ ^wi « ^ati[^«(afai 
’vlAafta a«ra Bicatatt caRatc^a, f»7i afai-icatw f%9 
«iatai awta capsi ^RaTa atai a<ai atAatcta ^rat 
^tatcaa neap a’Ti;f ^^aam< cata atca » 

astcaja 'Stal 'sTtaw ajta a(*aa aeai AisTar «iia«at » 
atatw artar attntnsn 'stata ^faisi afl^ a«ai 
aa I tateas sii aa mafitr aiiffa® aa t 

aataA «ati5%eai< <Piain catta Aa*»r-«fa 9 asr t 
^fa ca>>actja "attaK#! 1 ntRa %*ftata ntait vPa 
ca^ar^ apj> Bcast 1 ca na>*r caiarfr arm t^aris: 
Afap« afaatoi arfa cat aaaw «iap!ij ¥fiai anta apAcai 
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•si^sit’ni 'VRisr i 

“>ic^inJii -g^T « g»ti <*tcgc*i 

gsfagta 

r^gc5?i ’?!& I CT »i’PS fggcgg ^f'isg 

"siiggi fgsgcvs? vfac« *t!f35ii gfgtg «ir^g 

vfl’sa’f gr«i5l ^tgicgg f4'^tI^ 

5ff?rgi «itgtfg«tcg5 fgf^'S i 
gijim 7 l&g -anR i 

cg'hrli ’yfr ^I'fg i ^*i^i “if'S'g <^ 051 ^ 

’!"%< *ffg'^i> 55 1 ascgg t5l5 

<a?^ ^gt»5q r?sr 1 

gr^af^atg 'a’ffe <««tw »i* 1 gsfla gw 
a<fc^5 5t5^5 •rgt’f^ ^t^'agiTnv • *tT5Tht 
5tci5 »isrv cg^tfel aiw'® 'ataman *f<fT5r ^f?- 

^511 ’T'lfg 'Sftgi §55 5»f55i (155 I -555 nfjf 
5r»lf5 g^W ^f5l555 §5^51 §d ^t515 »rt5Ri 
’X’*! cgftsta 5sf5 ftgrf^n 55 i 5tf5 5i5t5*i 5155 - 
’f'l ^IC’ta'I '«IC 5 ’P §ca? 'ag^fa 5 tC 55 1 §’ 515 1 ’!rc<5«ft5 I 
•-^srs ast's'g e 5 t (.<5 skylark^g aits « ac’i aafa 
iffe I «iajRi a?( 5 i caRc® •tt 5 at C 5 <a^ 

’g^ts c*it'5i '«itci5, atfa C5? cni'51 atttscst cgsTtsi caw 1 
5<a’t5 f55C5 5ff55 55? <«55 I C5 (555 5<ai 

s^fsc® 5sf5 ga*? ssfggtc^a C5 fsacs? «tC®T55 5sf55 

vca 5^5 <5TC5 I 5f55 5*fai 5td C5t5 55 C5a 

■«IT551 C5? faas ^sc® g’fa sffacsff i >« aacai s'fa a 
fsajsss csrt^'S' I (55555 '«if %5 55(551 

scgg aatc’f 5t55 5fC5a, gsfg jf^s ®I5t5 fsai '^(%® 
55r5gi '•itaTcgs ataasws rass? stss ^caa 1 r55^ 

r5Ti55C5g ^(®T 5itn^i 55(55 c»i55?( ?j5i5555 55if/ n*ntga 

5!r.5 50*55 ai? I 

ai?« §*t»jf% 55(55 t«55fi} f5C»I5 ^c| I 

aacaf cats’tai acg, 55(5 4155 ^ aaiaanrawia; ntat^ aara 
afs® i^aai c5*il?ai ®t5i ^gc5 •if®® 55(551 (ac® 5a«r 
5 a I aftfaatcna ^favi lata §at555 ^»i 1 

ataa «fyf® aacat ^faa aiaip wta atari •itaarar 1 
ataa «iac55 ataiaj®a %ta 5?t® fa^a 'aaita at®- 
«r*atcas af«.na arfea 'Bta(a55 *f?jai 55(55 aw rata* 
ata aivi ajcaiwa 1 «( wfa ai at^cn 5[®a afaaj *a(^ 
•lavai ^ttara facatara tar? arfa'aff^wta aagatat^r 

I 


aurtata 55(551055 atatais; atata 55101 «ti 
aifao® 1151 ala 1 ia «it^a ^(511 »ii^a55 ^afaia 1 

•a^attastgie «ttBla « »itifa5! ^a? ?[? ca^c® Taa^g; 
5?o® 1105 I ^(aaoaa 'I'ota nffta 5510515 4155(5 «tata 
1^1 1 ?ai ataa 11^55 51 '; ai?c® itta ca tiaiaTl 
file's 55(51015 <jrc5^ atitnta ca 5551 asfa alaratf^oia 
»{? 41=5 areas ^i5pi »it5 55tatge asfa^i 5’l5gata55 aoa ; 

<sitg i*aci5? ^fa^i »ii(a, ^»5<s)’?r® at^5«i ( 5 ( 1 ^ 1 
551^511, ^rsiata, aat'eta^ « atatal aiai 55r5atf®oia 
5(%gi 5*l55ong ’'la'stali arfao® 5t5i a?ai(^cia 1 asfisj 
5111 ^^ ^aa alaaa 4tata ag afigi ’flauaa alata c^aia 
55(5 5^9 4i»?t ?«9iai aa at? 1 ^ts^BOWs alasoas 
aiai 9(acn atuaona §039 aa 1 

.«tl^a awtii 55(51015 »ii5 4155(6 41 ? (aoia ivs 

ca 'itatal afi^l SBata 55 ® 55 ®(i (ap^i 50*55 
a?ai 5^c®a t «6(n-s aaf (sa «ii5 ^oars *?(& 0555 * 
55(5091 ai I 9*5 5ltatcag 55(5915 < 19151 55(59 at 1 
55 ( 591 ? 'Itatcaa 90=15 •miaa ^fsa 1 5*19: ■ttiB'ia 
55(511 1551 (aaoa? 55999(11 (aaoaa «Ja(a a?ai 6(1 
C9as <« piaa 9f 55(5515 itai f5H5l ‘«?(s 9tatca5 
(91 at I »iti(a55 55(511 faga(ai<? «« 55(551 9(51 nc^ 
aoaag 1(5911 905a 1 

a-fittstg -211^1 9(51015 9151551(5 1^11 §09« 

( 91 1 5ltatoa5 laog at9t5 «t5i r9i~*st®5ti <iai 
§0911 9ta 11?<5 11 1 fa(a? 9t5i ( 1(151091 (®(a? 
9l9rt. f91t 5151550535 *ftl1 5<a1 9(551 Cl 1 095 101 

§<9* caa ca^g '* 1(9 9(^ §«,*iiaca5 cbSi ’ii?atC9a ' 
1 ? (a(i9 1115 a(ae §ia1ca5 9(C5i5 ( 55 ^ 1^9 5?5TC9 
9ii(n 191 9tofj cam aa^usoi’ 9iaj 9 ( 5091 ; 
051115 5(19 0151015 1115, “<111(1 Itlaal <59551901 
10«fT1 9(59 «115’11” I ?taTaf1 910515 caia machinery 
(91 came 519111 9105J5 ca?«a machinery (®oia i 
9(599015 9^ e 9t5950W5 1^15 99 ?5I5 §S1- 
951 9»1 • 

5t»^(9 919109 501 9l91 §I9151 91(1091 11 1 Cac-fS 
94 i 1 Ca(l5l ^19151 991905 05111 9(5091 11 I 151095 

caRai §191015 915 (aa^l a?® ai 1 *515 a'?«ts‘i 
(|iT— 5 *?®ioa (50915 fin— 5't9ai? ai?5i (astoai 1 
§191015 9(^1 9lail(%9 9(05 ll 519 •i’f't 
§191015 9109^51 (ll I 
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Thtv *•'! ft? js^fira *i^j<» 'ifWtnt ’Ptww 

f«!»! I (iF>t«t: 0 

Babii K. Chakravarti (Secretary) read the fol- 
lowing preliminary paper on : — 

DRAMAS AMONG THK BENGALIS. 

The growth of the dramatic literature of a 
country from comic representationsof human foibles 
to the best delineations of human passions and 
emotions in tragic poetry is often, if not invari- 
ably, in proportion to the growth of her language, 
i^ducation, liberal arts and philosophy. In ancient 
India, the growth of her dramatic literature 
reached its full perfection at the age of Viknx- 
maditya she was most civilized. In Bengal, 

the growth of her dramatic literature in the sense 
understood by the western nations is of very 
recent date, quite within the period embraced in 
the memory of an educated man who has lived 
about half a century. Our forefathers had no 
liking for unprofitable representations : to them 
those which had no connection with religion were 
uninstructivc and profitless ; hence^ mythological 
jatras (operas) alone were in vogue. To this limited 
range of appreciation may be ascribed the dearth 
of dramas. Yet there had been once a dramatic 
representation of Kadamvari (the celebrated Sans- 
krit prose work) not on the stage however, but in 
open air in the manner known as jatras^ and was. 
very much admired. The Baikpara Raj family 
patronised men of letters and were the first to 
introduce stage representations in Bengal. Maha- 
raja Sir Jotendra Mohan Thakur (as well as the 
Sovabazar Rajas and the Thakurs of Jorashanka) 
had several dramatic performances in their palatial 
residences for which invitations used to be sent to 
the public. The first two dramas of merit in 
Bengal were tragedies, one representing the oppres- 
sions of the rtoropcan Indigo planters on the' 
Bengal ryots, the other representing the miseries 
of a Hindu widow life in Bengal. Both these 
tragedies came into existence when Indigo oppres- 
sions and Hindu widow life formed the topics of 
public interest. The authors of these two works 
were well educated men ; and they formed their 
dramas after the European standard ; for it is a 
known fact that^ragedy was* unknown to Ancient 
India. The Ancient Indian authors and players 
were not ih favour of dismissing their audience 
-with tears in their eyes. They certainly introduced 
' tragical events in their plays ; but the end was not 
to be of that character. The Kuiinku!asarvasa 
Hitfak was another work of some merit which was 
older than the tragedies mentioned before. It was 
a humerous piece which exposed the evils of poli. 
gamy. The Ratanabali and Sarmista were transla- 
tions from the Sanskrit and were very creditably 


written. The ‘Krishnakumari* (a tragedy) was an 
original play equal in merit to any second class 
drama in English. The farces “Akaikabalai shab- 
hyata’ and ‘Burashalikair-gharairaon*' were acted 
frequently on the stage. They exposed the 
characteir of a young Bengal on the one hand, and 
that of an old Bengali fool on the other. 

I have already said that anciateur theatrical 
performances used to be held at the re.sidcnccs of 
some wealthy men where the middle clas.s men 
had few chances of access. This exclusion promt- 
cd some well-to-do middle-class men to set up 
stages and give theatrical performances for men 
of their own class. Thus a taste for stage represen- 
tations of human characters and not of the gods 
soon grew up among the public ; and a company 
was formed in 1866, if I remember the date rightly, 
to give theatrical entertainments fo the public on 
payment of entrance money. The company was 
called the “National Theatrical Company.” Another 
Company started business soon after, and were the 
first to introduce women in theatres. The parts of 
female had before that been performed by boys. 
The venture liaving proved successful, several other 
companies were formed and started business in 
different paru of the town, and theatres became 
in spite of increased competition a very profitable 
business. Increased demand for stage representa- 
tions brought increased supply of nc^v dramas. 
These were written out and performed on the stage 
within the shortest possible time to secure the 
greatest public patronage. Most of these dramas 
were ephemeral productions which ceased to be 
spoken of a short time after they were performed. 
There were nevertheless some plays of merit. These 
as well as those written by men of acknowledged 
merit and very favourably received by the public, 
will be noticed further on. But it must be ac- 
knowledged at the same time, that high English 
education among the Bengalis helped a great deal 
to the conception qf subjects for Bengali dramas, 
to the distribution of scenes and the artistic execu- 
tion of their parts. If the entire dramatic literature 
of Bengal be conceived as a statue, then it may be 
said that it was chiselled and finished after European 
models, and clothed and embellished after Oriental 
style. The plays of Shakespeare, the Venice Pre- 
served of Otway, the Cato of Addison &c. seemed in 
many eases as models for Bengali dramas, while 
they were clothed in the richness of Sanskrit 
language and its imageries. This remark is no less 
true of Bengali works of fiction which came out a 
few years after the dramas. The character of many 
of our dramas as that of many of our works of 
fiction may be described as sensational, while a 
few belonged to the realistic school. 


After each paper an int^psting discussion 
followed, and it was agreed tis^t the papers be 
printed in the Journal ; the continuation to Be 
submitted at a later meeting. 
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The following is a contin nation of tlio paper by 
Babu Noboj»opal Mi Her ; — 

JCKIIiNALISM IN BKNQAL. 

Mr, James Silk Buckin^liain (n. Cornislutinn) 
had an adventurous life previous to bis starting the 
Calcutta Journal and a no less adventurous one 
BTibseqiient to it. We read in the Calcutta iievmo 
that he attempted to trace for the Pasha of Egypt 
the old canal across the Istliiniis of Suoz. Gaining 
favour with tliat potentate, he was commissioned to 
purchase ships and open up trade between Egypt 
and India. The attempt was thwarted by the 
Government of the East India Company, which 
deported Mr. Buckingham for attempting to trade 
without its sanction. But a man of indomitable 
energy and will, who also po.ssessG<i a fertility of 
resources, was not to be done in this summary 
manner. Mr. Buckingham started afresh from 
Egypt towards India, this time dressed as a Turk 
and speaking Arabic, Travelling through Syria, 
Mesopotamia and Persia, he arrived in India ; and in 
1818 (during the Governoi-Ooneralship of Lord 
Hastings) there uppearod the Calcutta Journal^ with 
Mr. Buckingham as editor. He criticised not only 
Government measures, hut also Government offi- 
cers to such an extent that in 1823, when a regu- 
lation was passed against the freedom of unlicensed 
printing, one of the first effects was the refusal of 
license to tlie Calcutta Journal^ and the deportation 
of Mr. Buckingliain from India. But Mr. Bucking- 
ham was not to be suppressed : on his arrival in 
England he lectured to crowded audiences, a subs- 
cription was got up to compensate him for some of 
rga losses in India, and in 1852-57 he sat as 
** of Parliament for Sheffield. Some time 
^ death he was in receipt of a pension 
-ast India Company. 


Buckingham’s name is intimately associated 
with the Press of Bengal, as it was his deport- 
ation and the agitation that followed the Act which 
ultimately led to the freedom of that Press, 

Pundit G/mgadhar Bliattacharjoa, the contempo- 
rary of Buckingham, was a man of great taloiit and 
erndition. It was he who first started the re-public- 
atioii and translation of old Indian works of interest. 
Whether the conception was his or not, he started 
the project at any rate; and such was the populari- 
ty of the works he repuhlished, namely, the Vidyvtr 
shundur and the Anoda Morujul^ that they coininanded 
an extensive sale directly they were out of the 
hands of the printer, and brought to the Pundit large 
profits w hich made him independent. 

Contemporaneously with the Calcutta Journal there 
existed a paper started by Dr, James Bryce, tlie first 
Scottish chaplain who came out on the Bengal Eccle- 
siastical establishment. The paper was the John 
Bull, a staunch adherent of the Government, a 
counterpoise to the Calcutta Journal. Under Mr. 
Stoccjuider it took the name of 77/^j Englishmanj and 
assumed a more independent character. 

The Sayyiachar Durpun^ a bi-lingual paper, was 
started in 1818 by the well known Mr. John Maish- 
inan who subsequently was editor of the Friend of 
India, He disconnected himself from the Paper 
ill 1840, when it came under the editorship of 
Bhubani Churn Bauerji. At a later period it came 
into the hands of the second editor of the Ftiend of 
India^ Mr. Townsend, and shortly after it became 
extinct. 

The Bengal Uarkaru came into existence at a 
time of some literary activity, and numerous journals 
foUowed both in English and Bengali, 

The Enquirer^ edited by Krishna Mohun Ranerji, 
was published on Sunday mornings. It was originally 
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the or^Hii of yonn^ #»(li!P:UrN| nrulvo^i, so power- 
fully influenced hy II. L. A. I )» rMzi » ond tin* Kn^lisli 
teiichirj^ of rhe Hindu Chdlojro ; hy I8*{d, li'Ov»-ver, it 
w«s pnicfij’MlIy the organ of tho (yMiiiirh of Knghind. 

d'he lif/ornier \va« alMr> piihlished on Sundav 
niornin^M, tlio founder puiprietor and editor being 
I^roMonno Ktitnar Tagore. It disc.nssf»d !(jeal politic^ 
literature, religion, metaphysics, jurisprudence and 
political ecoiMiiny. Its pages were regarded as :i 
historic/il record of the progress of the Hindus in 
their knowledge of Kiiglish. 

In 1823 the Sanhud Kanmadi came int«» existence. 
It w'as the paper of Rajah Uammohiin Roy : thongli 
lie did in»t profess to lie its editor, it was wivl«dy 
known that he was the m.ain prop of the joninal. 
It did much good work in its tiiiid as an oigan of 
the reformers, and became extinct two years after 
Raniinohuii Roy^s death. 

In 1821 Rhahani (3uirn Baneiji starte<l the 
^ainavJiar Chnndrika, an organ of orthodox Hindus, 
and a vchnnent opfHiser of the view’s ot the 
Kauvutdi, A writer of tliat period thus noticed the 
Chxindvika : ** While on the one hand it panders to 
the passions of wealthy Hindus to gain their favor, 
it abuses on the other men of the most piolonnd 
learning and morality merely hecause these nen 
do not agree with it in some ahstract points of 
religion.” It has since heoii amalgamated with 
another paper and is called the Ddinik, 

Timir Nashak, or the disp^dler of darkne.ss, f*d- 
lowed the Chandrika^ hut it had only a Inief exis- 
tence. Several other vernacular papers were now 
started. Tlio imue noteworthy among those were the 
following : — 

I’lie ih/ananneshan whioh had for its object the 
instruction of Hindus in the science of government 
and jurisprudence. It was printed in English and 
fitMigali, and was edited by Russick Krisima Mulliek, 
one of the most distinguished stmlents of the Hindu 
College, and Duckiuarunj.in Muckerji. One of its 
most accomplished coutrihntors was Raingopal 
Ohose, He contributed a sei ies of articles on the 
inland transit duties which attracted the attention of 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, aud aided considerably in 
effecting their abolitiou, Rmngopul Ghose was a 


pow^ei fill man ; both hy ‘his writings and speeches 
ho for .some time influenced the whole educated class 
of natives. When at the instance of the Govern- 
menr of Bengal the Justices proposed removing th^ 
Burning Gluit fi'nii the place it occupied since tho 
founding of Calcutta, to the hanks of the Salt Lakes 
or Tolley’s Nullah, orthodox Hindus hoard tlie report 
of the proposeil removal with consternation ; and 
R:iingop;iI being a}>pr‘aled to hy his countrymen 
threw the whole weight of his influence against th» 
proposal, and was able to defeat the Government. 
Raingopal Chose was a distingiiisheil member of the 
Briti-^h Indian Association, ainl in 1853 when the 
removal of the East India Company’s Cliarter was 
uu<U*i tliscnssion in Parliament, he called a meet- 
ing at the Town Hall in Calcutta to advocate the 
admission of educated natives into the convonaiited 
service. 'I’he meeting was one of the largest that 
had ever heon witnossod in Calcutta, and the speech 
Riimgopal made was most fiery and eloquent. He 
never .spoke for hours, hut the few words he spoke 
always produced a tidling effect, and they were full 
of argument and sound reasoning. lie was a letidor 
both in the press and on the platform in his days. 
Boginiiing life in an Euglisli firm, he first became 
a paitiier, ami then its first Principal. Born in humble 
circumstances, he died leaving property amounting to 
tine© lakhs of Rupees. A few days before his death, 
lie cancelled all the debts hi.s friends owed him to the 
extent of some forty thou.sand Riipoe.s, made ample 
provision b>r liis widow and relatives, and bequeathed 
twonty-thous iiid to the District Charitable Society 
of Calcutta and forty-thousand to the Calcutta 
University, 

The Dungo Doot was founded by some of the 
eminent men of the times, and was edited by the 
learned Nilnitlina Haidar. It advocated the cause 
of reform and eilncation, and discussed political 
questions of the day. 

Tile Prabhakar was started in 1831 as a tri-weekly 
paper under the support of Jagindra Mohan Tagore. 
Eshwar Chandra Gupta was the first editor, l^* 
ceased for a time at the death of its patron, ar 
revived in 1837 under the same editor a' 
paper. Elshwar Chaudra Gupta was a k 



And sfttirUt in time, Tlie paper under hie charge 
had m uiy iiioffusil correspondents. It ia still in 
exiBteiicf*^ and has assumed a larger form. 

» The Bha$kar was edited by one of the most note* 
worthy of Bengali writers, Puudit Qowri Shankar 
Bbattacluiijya. One of its chief contrihutors was the 
lata Mahaiajah Koinal Krislina Bahadur. Gowri 
Shankar in his younger days was a supporter of Raja 
Itaminohuii Roy whose appeal to Goveriiineiit for the 
abolition of suttee found iu him a clever advocate. 
In a debate held on the subject iu the Government 
House he singly defeated the orthodox pundits. 
In stature Go*uri Shankar was a dwardsh mau, and 
this earned for him the familiar eouhriquet of 
^t4r^a/*s/i->Bhattacharjya. On tlio occasion of the 
dei)ato referred to, as he could not he seen by the 
other Pandits, the Governor General (Lord William 
Bentiiick) elevated liim on a platform. Some of 
the ladies present matle some remarks iu reference 
to his staiuie. Lord Boutinck overhearing them 
lookoil round, and said that an advocate of the 
fair sex, as Gonri Shankar was, ought not to be 
laughed at by ladies. Gouri Shankar proved from 
the ehastras tltat the practice of austerity was the 
first duty of a Hiudu widow, that if she considered 
herself weak she could iintnolate herself on the 
funeral pyre of her hushand, and that if weaker 
she could marry a second time. None of the pandits 
could assail his position, and the Governor General 
was convinced that the abolition of suttee was not in- 
oonsistent witli the shaslras, Gouri Shankar, besides 
being a good debator, was a powerful writer, and 
Rajahs, Zemindars and other men of rank were his 
admirers. On one occasion he incurred the displeasure 
of the Rajah of Andool for certain remarks made in 
his other journal called the Rasaraj. The Uajah or* 
dered emissaries to capture Gouri Shankur and carry 
him off to Andool to be kept there iu imprisonment ; 
but the men mistaking the printer for the editor 
deported the former from Calcutta. Against this 
loori Shankar sought legal remedy; but the Rajah 
ceeded in inducing the printer to declare in the 
ms of Bhaskar that be was in no way ill treated, 
^atly mitigated the sentence against the 

To be continued. 


j^kteenth 

NOVEMBER 19m 

On the proposal of Bjvhu Nohogapal Mitter, Babu 
Rajnarain Bose of Dooghur vn\s elected member. 

NOVEMBER a6TH. 

On the prop(»sal of Mr L. Liotard the following 
gentlemen were electeil members 
Mr. N. K. Bose, M A., c.s, 

Mr. D. K, Mookerjee, M A. 

The Chairman proposed the following gentlemen 
who were also electeil members : 

Mr. W. C. Batavyal, M.A.,CS. 

Mr. K. 0. Bhattacliaiji, M.A. 

Mr. C. C. Qliose. 

The Honorary Treasurer presented the Accounts for 
the three mouths August to October 1893, and they 
werepa3se<l. Affersoine discussion tlie meeting re* 
solved that the following addition he made to rule (ij 
of the rules regulating the working of the Academy: 
“The minimmn amoiirit of monthly subscription 
payable by each member shall be eight auuas.” 

Babu Saroda Prosad Dey read a second paper on 
the Biography of Bengali men of letters, being a 
narrative relating to Ram Nidhi Gupta. The meet- 
ing heard him with intoiost, thank d him for his fresh 
contribution, and decided that it should be printed in 
the Journal. 

BENGALI MEN OF LETTERS. 

II. Ram Nidhi Gupta. 

The sweet lyrics of Rdin Nidhi Gupta, better 
known ns NiJhu B ibu, are sung and admired all 
over Bengal. They are the most favourite songs of 
the youth of the country. Young men sing the 
songs with great glee ; and young men listen to 
them with iutense delight. Yet, few seem to know 
anything concerning the man who wrote the 
songs : many, indeed, do not even know his full 
name — R&m Nidhi Gupta. 
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B&in Ni<U’ti, a few years before his death, had pub- 
lished a cotlHctioii of his songs under the title of 
OUratna GranOiha. The little volume passed 
through three editions. To the third edition, which 
is before me, is prefixed a memoir of the gifted 
author of the songs, written l»y his younger brother, 
Joy Giipdl Gupta. The late Eshvar Chandra Qupta 
II Iso wrote a memoir of him, which he published iu 
the Manik Prahhakar. 

I purpose, in this pa|)er, to give a brief sketch of 
the life of Ham Nidhi Gupta, stringing together the 
fncts recorded in the memoirs just referred to, and 
a few other facts which I myself gatliered, long ago, 
from several old people, since dead, who were very 
intifiiato with him. 

Ham Nidlii was horn in 1742 at Cluimptd, near 
Triveni, in the District of Hnglili. ChamptA was 
not his ancestral seat : his parents wore residing 
there at the time tliat he was horn. His father, 
llari NArayaii Kavirdj, liveil at Kniiidrtnli in Cal- 
cutta ; but had tied to ChamptA a few years before 
RAm Nidhi was born ; because the settlement of 
Calcutta had been threatened by the MArltattds with 
an early invasion ; and the inhabitants were, about 
that time, frequently oppiesse<l by tho Nabob’s 
people. Life and pi'op«rty were insecure ; and law- 
lessness prevailed in the settlement. Hari NarAyan, 
with his fiiinily, returned to his Kumartnii home on 
the re-estnblisliment of peace in tlie settlement. 
HAm Nidlii was then seven years old. 

Of the early daif of HAm Nidlii little is known 
beyond tlio fact that, like most boys of respectable 
parentage, he studied Sanskrit nn<l Persian. Qiftod 
with a quick apprehension and a retentive memory, 
he made rapid progress in those studios ; and uUi- 
mately acquired considerable proficiency in both. 
English also he studied ; fur a knowledge of that 
lunguago was then, as now, a recognised passport 
to preferment in the Government service. His at- 
tainments in English literature were not high, 
judged by tbe standard of tho present day. Ho 
attained in it. such proficiency as was attainable with 
tbe very limited resources theu available to uative 
gtudonU of English. 

RAm Nidhi longed for an appointmeut suited to 
his taste and capacity under the English Goveruiuent. 


Such an appointment he obtained tiiroiigb the in* > 
finence and interest of one RAm Tanu FAlit, who' 
was Dewan of the SAran Collectorate, RAm Tanu 
was very intimate with his father. RAm Nidhi went 
to CliAprA, at the age of thirty-five, on the assurance 
that he would be appointed to the post of second clerk 
in the Collectorate, which was then vacant. He was 
appointed to the post shortly after his arrival. Hit 
int<dligotic<% uttaiarnents, and aptitude for office-work 
soon attracted the notice of Mr. M^mtgnmery, the 
Collector. llAin Tanu Palit, after holding his office for 
only a short peiioil, became an invalid from the fre- 
quent attacks of an incurable disease, *and resigned 
his post. RAm Nidhi would, in all probability, have 
been inducted iato the high office, but for the 
machiiiatioiis of the wily Jaga Mohan Mookerjee, 
the Head Clerk, who coveted the lucrative post. 
Jiiga Mohan whs appointed Dewan, and Rain Nidhi 
succeeded him in the Collectorate. 

During his st^jr at ChAprA, extending over a period* 
of eighteen years, be cultivated, witli his accustomed 
as.siduity and teal, tho art of singing, under the 
tuition of a famous professional singer. He also 
composed songs: and he composeil many ; but none* 
of these are preserved. A story is tohi of him in 
connection with his habit of writing songs. It is 
said that he wrote songs on the blank pages of the 
acconnt-book of the office, for which Mr. Montgo- 
mery was displeased with him. This seems an’ 
apocryphal version of the matter: possibly, he 
wrote songs on slips of paper, which ho kept inside' 
the book, Imt which he forgot to remove afterwards. 
The story is unworthy of credit : a shrewd cautions 
worldly-wise man like RAm Nidhi would not do a' 
foolisli thing like the one ho is said to have done. 

A similar story, mutatis mutandis^ is told of RAm 
PrasAd Sen, another lyric poet of Bengal, who wrote 
and sang in the last century. RAm PrasAd wtts a 
inohurrir or accountant in the employ of a wealthy 
native gentleman in Calcutta. The story goes that he 
wrote songs in th« khdtd or account-book of which h 
had charge ; and that his master, who was a de^ 
Hindu, when looking over the book, came 
the songs, which he read and admired* Th^ 
religious sqiigs written with all the fe* 
devout sou As such, thoy disarmed 
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nttoml not a word of displeasure. The writer of the 
songs, thought he, was not a coinnioti man. Ratn 
Prasad was dismissed honourahiy ; and a monthly 
allowance of Rs. 30 granted him for life.* 'I'his story 
aiiout Ram Prasad we are disposed to believe : he 
was a religious enthusiast: in his paroxysms of 
enthusiasm he would be unconscious of his surround- 
ings and do ridiculous things. 

Blit to return to lULin Nldhu A man of strict 
principles, he was disgusted at the corruption that 
was rampant among the £ml£ of the Collectorate^ 
Every officer, from the Dewan to the peon down- 
wards, was chrrupt, especially in the time of Jaga 
Mohan Mukeijoe. Jaga Mohan, after amassing a 
largo fortune, retired from service, to enjoy his otium 
cum dignitate at Jan^i, his ancestral seat. RAm Nidhi 
resigned his appointment and returned to Calcutta 
about the year 1795, with a c<nnpetency which en- 
abled him to live ever afterwards in case and com- 
fort. At Calcutta he passed his <lays pleasantly for 
many long years. He wrote and sang and sang and 
wrote. His fame as a sfnger spread fur and wiilc. 
Young men, having a for music, clustered 
round him. Unlike professional songsters, he un- 
reservedly gave them lessons in vocal music. 
Some of the young men afterwards became good 
singers —notably Mohan CliAnd Bose, of Bagh- 
If&z&r, whose fame reached its acme in connection 
with tlie Half-A’krai, which was a fashionable 
amusement in Calcutta half a century ago. Mohan 
Cliand Bose was gifted with a correct oar and a 
fine voice. 

RAm Nidhi established a Societ}’, composed mostly 
of young men, for the cultivation of music, chiefly 
vocal music. It pai took of the character of the Glee 
Club or Plul-haimouic Society of the Europeans. 
The club met every evening in an dtchdld or big hut 
somewhere near tlie residence of RAin Chandra Mitra, 
father of the well-known Jay Chandra Mitra, in the 
YattalA district. Here RAm Nidhi sang every 
<)vening. Wealthy and respectable people frequented 

e place to listen to his singing. Even RajA 
Krishna BAIiAdur, of ShovAbAzar, would of an 


evening look infer an hour or so. For some rea- 
son or other not known, the dtchdld was abaiulonod, 
and the club met at the house of Rasik Chaiul Gas- 
uAmi at Baghi)Azr. Here Ram Nidhi composed most 
of the songs that are extant. 

Ram Nidhi much improved the character of the 
A'krai^ uii elaborate system of vocal and instrumental 
iiuisic, which formed the chief amusement of the 
aristocracy of Calcutta iu the first half of the present 
century. It were no exaggeration to say,” says 
Eshvar Chandra Gupta, “that ho (RAm Nidhi) was 
the (father) of the AkraV^ There were 

several /r/:rai-band8 in Calcutta, and they were all 
patronised by wealthy men — men like liAJA lUj 
Krishna Bahadur of Shovabazar ; the Tagores of 
Paturiaghata, tho Singhs of JorasAiiko, Ktlli Shankar 
Ohose of ShovAbAzAr ; and Krishna Mohan Basak, of 
GarAiibatA. Of tlinse A’krai-baiuls, the most famous 
were the BaghbAzar band, which was patronised 
by Mabaiajii Nava Krishna, and, after him, by iiis 
sou, RAJA UAj Krishna; an»l the A'krai-hand of JorA- 
sAuko, which had Nilmani Miillick for its patron. 
The two were rival hands : contests between them 
were frequent. The spacious court-yard in the 
ihansion of RAJA UAj Krishna was* often tlie arena 
of the contests. RAni Nidhi lent his aid to the 
BagbazAr baml, which was of toner victorious. 

RAui Nidhi lived an easy life for many long 
year.s. But it is not given to muu to live a life of 
continuous ease and happiness : he luid his share in 
the ills to which humanity is subject. Freqiuoit 
deaths in the family embitter'd his old days: 
the death of his nepliows (his sister ’.s sons) whom ho 
loved with tlio love of a father, quite uarnaiincd 
him. Ho felt no further interest iu life. Thence- 
forth he seldom or never mixed in society. He 
died iu April 1839, at the age of 97, leaving behind 
a very large family. Ills descendants are living 
at KuinArtuli. The Friend of India^ when noticing 
bis death, thus wrote of him. 

** A nstive lyric poet, of the nAme of Nidhimm Qooptn, uhhaIIj 
called Nldbi Baboo, who wns at the same timu oae of the oldest 
iDhabiiants in Bengal, i« just deed, at the age of eighty.* Ills 
longs were very celebrated ntnong hisowncouatrymen, and wen* 
collected and printed two year<< ago.** 


'uree on the Bengalee Language and Literature. Part 1, 
Rdm Gati KdyarutciH. 


^ He died at the age of 97. 
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A worJ a« to his ch-inictHr. Utiiri Ni'llii was a 
man of iiuloponrlent spirit : he was not ho»‘n to 
flatter tlm ;rr<*at. Mahdi^j^ I’ej Cli iii'lni H;il»d«lur 
of l^urdwAri, heiii;r ufixious to lienr his ninointr^ invit- 
ed him to his court, hut he politely «]eclined the 
invitation. Ho once accompanied Krishna Mohan 
Mullick, a wealthy man of Calcutta, on a trip on tlio 
river. Ife did not sinjj a .single song during the 
trip, which la.sted a week. He would sing at his 
own sweet will : none dared ask him to .sing. Ho 
was not an immoral man, as some supposfMl or even 
helioved, Possihly, the fact of his having written 
songs of an erotic character engendered tho belief; 
and Ills itttimacy with a courtezan fostered it. The 
woman (she w.\t the mistress of a native of rank) was 
intelligent, witty, and good-natured. Ram Nidhi 
often visited her ; for .slio was very fund of his 
coriipariy. There existed no und«io intimacy 
iM'tween thein.^ If there was any lovo between 
tiurm it w.is platonic love. Rani Ni<llii was a 
charitable man. (^’harity, in hi.s opinion, was tine 
religion. Ho helped the needy as much as his 
means permitted : when he could render no help 
to them himself, ho wouM procure tliein help from 
others. 

Ho posse.sse<l the rare power of improvising 
songs. This power ho displayed, to the best advan- 
tage, on the occasion of A’ krai contests. Tho learn«*d 
TTtsavananda Vidyavi\gish, who was A’charwa of the 
Brahiim SamAj, eatalilished by Raj.a Ram Mohan Ray, 
one day came to him and asked him to compose a 
hymn, which was tj be chanted at tho Sainaj. He 
coinp<^sed tho following in an incredibly, short space 
of lime : 

aW I 

II 

il 

Some time after, Raja Varadii Kanta Ray, of 
OhinchrA, in Jeasoro, came to him on a similar errand, 

♦ I Hiiy thin on the authority of ono who was on familiar terms 
wilh ll&ia Nidhi. 


He desircil liim to make a song which should have, for 
its first line, the words he dictated : such a song he 
immediately composed, to the ainasement of the 

His lyrics, technically called tappdsy are all erotic 
lyrics. The pure outpourings of a lover’s heart find 
expression hi language as pure. ^‘Tho tears shed are 
“dn>ps gushing from tho heart; and the word.s 
“are Imrning sighs breathed from the soul of love.” 
The lyrics, as I have already wild, are sweet : they 
are exceedingly sweet. Tho sweetness is the com- 
bined result of tho happy use of words, their nice 
arrangement, and the melodious intonafion of which 
they are susceptible. I hero roprixhice from the 
Gitratna GrantICha a song which is, to my thinking^ 
the best in tho ctillection : 

W -saHl '3T?i Sil I 

II 

H TiT, 

ill atc<f Hill 

■wTc’f^. 1|>|| 

•W fpcis, 

■•II 5f5lC? It'd 

The iinpimsioii is general that Ram Nidhi wrote 
only love song.s. This is a mistake : he wrote also 
songs of a solemn character ; but not many. Some 
of these find a place in tho Gitratna GraniKha^ 
from which I <(Uoto the following, 

"iw'? ^ 'i, 

jufi'^c^ fni i (»ii) 

t3rc5ii5si fajisTn «rWl 

II 

JjSTil .,5, 55* 

«l*ii ficii 55tcii wca, 

at*! «cif' E>| 

There are good erotic lyrics by several others ; 
but the lyrics of Ram Nidhi Gupta are decidedly 
the best. 


Saroda Prasad Dry 


Balm K. Clmkravarti read the following not' 
himself of a book of poems by a Hindu lady 
ed by her to the Academy. 
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»|ifT 5?5l 'st 

'^fs ^ ^^flTCS 1 ^51^1 I 

♦tfa^ 3i M^tfJif? <-f<p ^^r'fst 

:|fiivista -^sMa ’Hfi'gfin i>c“fa 5<fTif^ ^f’laTcssr ; 

'siTJiats 5ff=iai cwf«fc^f^ ca asfssi ^’ist 

jipfijfJt <at 99tTft3 catan i at *: aaaa 'siil? 

aatcat 5 ¥ fafaa «pr^i fa afa-sita 

’pfasi faacaa -siKatsfta p^atr^a ; 

‘flaaa ^*Ta atai n'S^ ca ^•aaafC’t aatcatfts 
s^ca, ca 'stiii wr? '«l«i i "sca Ifstc^ ■sicaai'^'a ^Ei<tt- 
Ka faacaa ta ■5ia'tf>t^ ^tcw, ca^ajfa <al5 aatc?ii6ii1a 

'Biaaaa I 

ca asai asfaij naiti^p ‘stsjr^ ’pfa^l i >flV »frq5i 
a'Qa vt.r.v\ atataa> astaiar-<s’i, aa. ^las, a^r, c?jp. m 
•a'jfta sa^V ta^'a »$ca, ^taig^ta, ??+aar?*’ 
ajpi aaafa a ^-g ta affS stcs 'aala ^^a'aca* 

<«)<p c^tafaaf gjca atas atHafc? i ^faai ca^ ^4 
^a-;a ati^a <ptaai afac^saaiT ta^aca a’^tW? a>facs 
<itta ; ^at <al as^ai ^^a'ca a»i'5t a^t^a ^fa ^aa'^Ptca 
cbNc® aa’f I 

♦"sMsca <4? ■ff-g' .«'gfca -wtaai atata ^sra a*;a 
ag«t asTcas aifa I fa>- aiaatal, am ■a>’Sfi)fa>, 
fas ^afaas •'i^pa, aascat' aara aaca astai tafm 
'sitfaai 'siWattw’fcas yat ascaa ( afiami ai’f 
sa, atsa sptca; c^llaa af^ a>!:a, ^-ifa fa^tif tci^ ‘ja^at'if 
laasta ^a ; f* -? aitaia c'<pfata ? 'wtata c<paa acaf- 
atmia a>aai fa'stc’fi ca fa'sra afaaa, ai?a 
C9Uf^^^ a 16 9 ■-arcs’ll las », yattaa aqatfaw ataaTi*?! 
^ag'1 apfatal atc^ia faarfaal g.q- 

afsqt I ^5ta g?iai ‘ffg* f-as^ta, faatasrta afsta 
ca'f'ac^t c"ttf^ai i «itaai ?a aa\g '^fa gfaca sitfa, 
^ta "aifa^ »iffa at I a>faaa a^Ha ca afaattga ca af 
aif5;cai >4t agatfa sf "aaia ^t?i at^S-ila ■a^ntfi-si 
ami aifa aala c^ta i^ca ataj^ ^latla c^stji 
■aat -siafaf^a ^f<a c^ta ^laai faca alac-!*! 
aifa :— 

! 

•s ?. 

m «a-'5aa-arcai catata '«itcpc»t afa 

:a fac=p aa^ gt?, %^q-fa>a«iaB, 

. cstaia a>gpai5irt Otata '«itcaca af^^, 

c^afa cafaca at? i '|aa wfaca aa ii 


Bicaa a'^a 'sitcai (apc^i qfaa ’Hfa, 

aa^ ®6Tca 'stra, taatca® awarta, 

cstata -pa»ai Tta ceca§ ^caa gc»i 

^afq S^f*! 5fca i -aacaa c>tt®iattii 

S <!» 

'^tata aca, f aa, atga, caa 

castfit gtai caa caai aa?, afaaiatai, 
catata afeai ca^? fafsa cas^iq • a 

siq? 'q’pca cqai i ?aca &‘tqia 'stai i 

aqcaa c’Ptqiaq 
fa?caa ti'a-cii, 
ai yiaci acq aa) 

C'itatfa c?caa ai«t1 1 

flta ! 

yHia *4 asat C'pW®^, 

tai ca>aca, 'sic'sa ?f4ca 
falaa ataai *r.6C5 aasq i 
qsp tatvitcp tat fsiaatca, 
fas^fa ’Plata •';f5 c?ia ■?tC^, 
f<p etf*T ca>an atcait 
la^aVs "oca ■tfsfcq aaiq ii 
<44? aa sitc=’ ?a* wn aca, 

;(Rt Tpq asq faTca ^aca 
f^!i aict 'gca, tica pitgtaw, 

casj^l Pig s c^sai taq i 

ms f'sa 'stca, 
tifaf atfqfe: ptafag r^ca, 
faatca '«iiac'»f atfac'm aca, 

Hate’S caatcs a«ag aiq i 

pitaai s5^c^5 afaattg affag tfg' ^tai ?fa 
aa faig aca atgtHs ^ca^, stPta ^aia ^^t? liai^a 
afiis ‘'atcaa f Sta'’ I '4? ?fa stSt facta t'sfa yat^i ; 
y-aa aHaf? ca? gla tfSl ataiai jpfaai f^ca 

afgcat •ptaata i ^isa asfast ^tata 3ic? -picaa* ^itc® i 
pfasiSt i4^ ;— 

■wia c ^tai afs a:i i 
(Tffafa ca ?s'spa, 

cacaH m^tca »j'i, aca 'site? 'O'?, 
caft at? tii<f g.c5l 
ca a at®! ^c^i 

afs caH aca faH afa cat? ?tc® i 





CTt*ii 5ftfl, 

irv t«f c^Tc»i 

^tfu Jlf^ g'Tf 55 C5CW ; 

C*'t?1 
?»f C*tf*l Ot^l, 

5f»i^ j'fcu’i 9iiv ij^ii I 

^1f*ti:5 r«j’5l cetn. 

*lf<8 c’l'cn, 

55t?tc*nii '5M5Tfji ’f'lii t»«rt« ; 

cn ’itc^ c’i'Hi 

c'nil c’fJii ’rc»i I 

tflufil I 

<1UI» C*II1f? ^ftf, 

5 «»il in *iffl Cafe'S 'efiicf ; 

‘fl CT -P'S ^fc® 

^5( ?[nt ’Pt’s ? 

StCi* c^»i fji*ifl«i I 

fijsf §«nfcs» ’®if»i^fr® inm c’lw c^<n 

f lf" C’llfll »*«it H'ltflw’r, ’l>55» SftailX 

mnsft, »tnn c?«c*i c*f®i 

Cnl «C*t^ cnt'SI ni^fCSH ; >3 »1^»I «»( '«ic*l®'i 

«fit Cfl^t 'fffV 

f’<»rtf®f»i •tf'g* 

*nr*i '»Tc* ff?! 'Hit’itH I 
<fl«ifjr nf«, 
iniC® i^6-9 ®ff, 
qrf *1 »f5®tH I 
c»i^ wi 'Sr«fc¥ 9**^^ c®*(> I 

53P5l^ I 

1»l5n5^l 

A discussion folI“W(Ml, an<l the nieotin^ unaiii* 

inously d€»oidt*d tlmt the notice bo jicoopted au<l 
printed in the Journal. It wa.s also resolved that 
tlie author be thanked I'or the presentation copy 
of hor >vt>ik, and tliat a copy of the Journal be sent 
to her containing the notice. 


The Chairman stateci tlmt he had purchased forty 
copies of tl»o work, and would feel obliged if the 
Secretary would distribute them to uieiubets as 


a gift from himself. The mooting warmly expressed 
their high nppieciation of tlie gracious action of 
Maharnj Kumar Beuoya Krishna wliich showed the 
great interest ho takes in the growth of Bengali 
literature, and of the large-heartedness with which 
he had inaikod his interest, 

Bahu K. Chakiavarti then read a second instal- 
ment of his paper on Dramas among the Bengalis, 
bei. T a notice regarding Tragic Dramas, He was 
thanked for his paper. 

Duamas among the Bengalis. 

II. Tragic Drainaa, 

The object of Drama is, as said before, to pourtray 
man either hy exposing his h>il)les and exciting 
laughter thorehy, or by representing the successive 
changes ho nn<lorgoe.s in character from good to evil, 
or from evil to gtwd, under the adverse or favourable 
influence of earthly circumstances. There are instances 
in whicli the propotidcrance of good or evil works silently 
for a time to .shew a violent change at the end, which 
inake.s the persons involved ohjocts of scorn, or pity, 
or admiration. An instance may also ho conceived 
of a lofty cultured nniid, a calm sea of wisdom, that 
reflects tlie sun ami starry heavens as it wore, that 
laughs at the thonsand ships sailing on its bosom. 
Let it be lasheti by a tempest, its calm maje.sty dis- 
appears to reveal what is terrible therein. All lives 
do not shine brightly to the end : all loves do not 
terminate in union and happiness : all^hopes are not 
fulfilled : all ambitions are not attained: all efforts 
are not crowned with success : and hence we see so 
wide a li» ld for tragic drama. But then, it is not an 
easy matter to represent trag<-dy as an art. “ Tlie 
smile plays ui>ou the countenance, the laugh is a 
inomentaiy and a noisy impulse, hut the tear rises 
.slowly and silently from a deep place in the heart.” 
A buftbon can easily make a number of men laugh, 
hut it is not so easy to make them weep, ^Moreover, 
there is a sacredness in tears which even a fool res- 
pects. The .superiority of tragic drama is thus very 
great over all otlier classes of drama : it calls hito 
exercise the highest powers of an adept at represent* 
ing the various stages of life, culminating to the 
fatal issue which marks its tragic character. 
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The aim and ohjeciol' tragedy is, however, not well 
known in this country, and henco with a very few 
exceptions wo do not find in the Roni^ali literature 
true tragedies. To conclude a drama tragically is 
not all that is sufilcient to produce a tragedy. It. 
has to be shown how the human tiature gradually 
changes, and with the changes, to prepare the audi- 
ence to face a tragic end. 

The first tragedy of any importance in Bengal 
was of a sensational character. It represented the 
oj)pressious of tho English Indigo Planters over the 
Bengal ryots. Tho oppressions as represented in 
tho columns' of newspapers of tho time were 
very great. It was to shew these oppressions on 
the stage, to excite the people to indignation 
that this drama was written. “Nil Darpan” was iljo 
name of tho drama : and a Bengali gentleman of 
position was the author, but it was planned by an 
Englishman, a clergyman of tho Church of Euglaud, 
'I'bo incidents of the drama are so woeful aud hoart- 
roiiding that a reader rarely likes to go througli it 
twice ill his life. It had all tho characteristics of a 
sensational drama ; aud the characters represented 
therein have been drawn from nature. Like an 
ill wind th/it blows nobody good, the narrative of tho 
painful incidents in the drama will do no good to 
any one now. The language iu simple, though at 
places somewhat stilted. On its merits as a work 
of art, opinions may bo divided, but there is no 
doubt tliat it is a powerful piece and as such it is 
not likely to fall soon out of sight. 

The next tragedy of importance was tho BUlhaba 
hibalia Nataka, ora drama showing tho temptations 
and trials of a Hindu widow life iu Bengal, It 
was written by Woomesh Chunder Mitra aud was 
put on the stage just at tho time (between 1856 and 
1859) when tho question of remarriage of a Hindu 
widow was the all-important subject for discussion, 
whether in debating clubs or in the columns of news- 
papers or in public lectures. Tho question still 
remains unanswered. The Legislature did what it 
could to legalize such marriages ; but the Society 
yet dares not countenance them by over-riding tho 
Shastras. 


Tlie Vice-(Miairmau read a paper scut to him by 
one of the membors from Mursbidabad in “ The ori- 
gin of the Bengalis, and their condition and progress 
under t heir own rulors.” Before reading the paper, 
he explained that it was part of a whole study, a ml 
that the object was to enlist interest and co-oporalioii 
towards a complete paper. The meeting was of opi- 
nion that the subject was of an intricate and debate- 
able nature, on which no useful comments could at 
present bo attempted. Tln^ writer should be than bed 
for communicating tin* portion of his pap(»r which liad 
been heard. 


Mr. I lirendionatli Datta, M, A., read the following 
notice hy himself of a novel presented to tho 
Academy : — 

Navy A Bang a : — 

This is a novel of society purporting to hold up 
tho mirror to t he * natnn^ ’ of modern Boiigal. It is a 
sort of contemporary history. The novelist attempts 
to poiirtray tho life and tliunght of the Neo- 
Bengali Society. Tlis canvas is crowd'^d with a 
variety of familiar figures fair and dark, with features 
truthfully limned, but with proportions a bit ex- 
aggoratod. The artist has at command many 
colours, though in his drawings, the black is, a 
shade, jn’edominant. 

Navi/a Bamja is a novel, with, as tho author tells 
us, a purpose. As such it has naturally, perhaps, 
somewhat sufiered iu art. In all such novels tho 
purpose fixes itself in the author’s j)rain luid works 
itself out in detriment oftentimes of his art. Even 
fho works of such artists as Eickens and Thackeray 
have suffered, because they set before themselves a 
purpose to work out in their novels. A novelist 
should bo an artist before all things. 

As a picture of society, Narj/a Banga displays, 
painted with a powertiil pencil, tho selfishness, in- 
sincerity, tho moral atropliy of modern Bengal. Tho 
author may perhaps iu a future work coinpieto tho 
picture by painting the political ardour, the intellec- 
tual awakening, and the spiritual heart-searching of 
the Neo-Bengali. 

Character painting, is the author's strong point. 
There are not many beautiful characters such as on 


K. CUAKRAVAETl. 
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may lovo, but tlioso aro generally true. lago is true 
but not lovoafjle. So hero wo liavo Biinala, B again, 
ttatikauta and Narondra Nath. I think of th^so 
Bagala is tlio most 8UCceR»ful. The most lovoal)lo 
am Babani and Sarkar (iribini. Witli moro liunVonr 
BagaTa might have still improved and Mr. Chaki 
might have boon converted into a priggish coxcomb, 
ignorant, futile and blatant, thotigb, of course, Im 
is welcome as he is, Thackeray would liave enlight- 
ened the by-places of tho novel with cornis- 
cations of wit. Our novelist is a satirist. 1 1 is 
Kutiro is biting like that of ludianath, rather than 
genial or playful. 

Tho plot is interesting, thougli not exciting. I 
think this is a decided rocommondation in a novel. 
(Sensational novels aro my aversion. They supply the 
stud for tho literary d ram-drink iiig in which tho 
modern reader loves to drown his ennui, 

Nuvt/a Ihimja provokes comparison with Sarnwt- 
lutn whoso plot it resembles in the earlier chapters. 
Bavani excites our pity and love in the same way as 
iSnrola does ; but tbero is here no Gadadbar 
Chandra to lighten the tedium of this earthly exist- 
ence. Mr. ( haki has his prototype in CliiUKlranath 
Basil’s Bashupati Sungbad, Pahbnpati however is a 
Bengali I.)on Quixote. Ono lU'ver fails to admire 
him whatever ono may think of his ideals. But 
Chaki is a scoundrel in patiiot’s clothes ; ono 
absolutely detests him. 

For tho causticity of its satire, tho novel may he 
compared with KalpaUmi of Bahu Indranath. In- 
draiiath is our iiAster satirist, and it is noticeable 
that our uutlior resembles him in certain respects. 
Word painting is not the author’s /ortey and I think 
the three or four attempts at it aro not ipiito success- 
full. The masters in the art aro I think Carlylo 
andRusktn; in Bengal Babii Bankim Chundra has 
attained groat eminence on this head. 

But our novelist excels in sustained narrative, 
witness tlio XII Chapter of Navi/a Ban^n wiiicli for 
sequence of events and accumulation of details is 

almost a model in this respect. 

Hirendronath Datta. 
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The meeting accepted tho notice, and decided that 
it should be placed in the Journal. 

Ur. Hirendronath Datta also read the following 
notice by himself of another work presented to the 
Academy : — 

AUUTI, by Ju[f(jut Chunder Sen, 

This is a string of lyric songs on love. Poetry has 
most to do witii the emotional part of our nature. 
Indeed intellectual poetry, if not a misnomer, is at 
any rate a hybrid combination. Love, of all tho 
emotions, has mostly stirred tlie hearts of poets and 
been the prime subject of tlieir songs. It has like- 
wise inspired the muse of this young author. There 
is tho true lyrical ring in some of his poems, though 
it may yot bo far off the rliythm of a Chandidas 
or a Burns. The following lines may serve as ex- 
amples : — 

■»p»T ^if»i 

In rending through tho volume ouo meets a great 
many poetic images, us for instance this : — 

•a ?tcvf? f3isa«i, 

f f t 

Tlio defect of these poems is tho monotony of their 
burden. Perhaps with a little more experience the 
author will give us poems which will show that 
variety of sentiment, that protean character in tho 
ideas that mark the love sonnets of Shakespere for 
instance, or tho sweet outpourings of Vidyapati : and' 
his love may also then attain that fervour which 
catohes up tho soul and laps it in Elysium. 

Hikkndkonath Datta. 

The meetiug accepted tho notice, and decided 
that it should be printed. 
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VoL. L] Fehrnary 

The following U the conclusion of Babu Nobogopal 
Hitter’s paper on 

JOURNALISM IN BENGAL. 

The Talwa hodhini patrilcOf a monthly vernacular 
paper, was started in as an organ of the Tatwa 
bodhini Sabha. It supported the cause of the 
Brahino Samnj, It drew its inspiration from Mahar- 
sbi Debendra Nath Tagore, who, though a staunch 
Hindu monotheist, could never hear of anything 
derogatory of Hinduism or Hindu character. He was 
the main instrument in establishing the Hindu 
Charitable Institution, as a counterpoise to the 
teaching in Dr. Duff’s School, Of course the entire 
Hindu community supported him in this under- 
taking, Raja Radha Kanta heading the move- 
ment. Debendra Nath Tagore not oniy caused 
powerful articles to he puldislied in the Journal in 
defence of the real Hindu system, but also at Ids 
own expense (though in the name of the Sabha) 
appointed two or three men, like the late Kyhisli 
Chunder Bose, to dispute the controversial theo- 
logical position assumed by missionaries ; and when- 
ever a Christian preacher said anything against the 
Hindu system, there were men ready to controvert 
him. The Tatwa bodhini was, as may be inferred, 
an advocate of the higher pluise of Hinduism. Not 
only for this reason, but also for contributions from 
learned writers on historical and scientific subjects, 
it was read far and wide ; and reckoned among its 
supporters many orthodox Hindus. On one occasion 
when Aukhoy Kumar Dutt, its popular editor, bad 
made annotations respecting the Vedas, which went 
against their inspired character, a defender of those 
sacred books met him and told him the following 
story. He said that passing along Chitpur Road that 
day be bad witnessed a ? iolent scene. On being 
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asked by Auklioy Kumar what it was, he said that 
he had seen a beautiful woman deprived of her dross 
and her omamonts, and next torn of her skin, 
Aukhoy Kumar asking why the ruffian had not been 
arrested, the other answered, “the ruffian is yourself, 
and the boantiful woman is tho Ved-ineetu Gyutri 
whom you are disfiguring by wrong interpretations 
of her texts.” History does not record Aukhoy *r 
reply. Ths Tatwa hodhini is still in existence ; and 
it is a pity that no one has yet arisen to popularize 
the sound thoughts and teachings pf this journal. 

The Hindu Intellvjencery which next comes under 
notice, was edited at its start by the late Kashi 
Prosad Ghose, a college educated Hindu gentleman, 
who lost nothing of his religion by tho English 
education he received. J’he paper was an orthodox 
Hindu organ ; it advocated Hinduism, and sided 
with the humane policy of the British Government. 
It reckoned many eminent men among its correspon. 
dents and contributors, ns for instance Dr. Shnmbu 
Chunder Mnckerjee, Krishna ,Da8 Pal, Girish 
Chunder Chose, Harish Chunder Muckerji, and 
Srinath Ghose. 

From tho Hindu InlellifjmreT sprang first the 
Bengal Recorder, edite<l by Srinath Ghoso, the late 
vice-Chnirma!» of the Calcutta Municipality; and then 
the Hindu Patriot, edited by Harish Chunder 
Muckerji. 

Tim latter paper has, from the beginning, been 
ever characterised l)y its loyalty to Government, 
tliough it has firmly advocated tlie rights of the 
native community. In the dark days of the Indian 
Mutiny, thotigli some English papers came under 
the operation of the Press Act (known familiarly as 
the gagging Act), thr Hindu Patriot remained spot- 
and stood firmly on its loyal yet independent 
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^roiirnL Ainl if. is roportod tli.it at tho titno of the 
Miitiiiy, tliM 0'>vtMiioi*-GtMH?i/il (Lord Camiinj') luok- 
♦mI out for o;u:h of the Hindn Puhtolf and read 
it direotly it c.uiio into hU hands. The paper sfjMids 
ill tlio relation of father to the inodern Kiij;li.sh 
papers eoiidneted by native editors. After the death 
of IfariHh (Jlinrider Mucker ji, whoso services to the 
country dmin^ the Mutiny, and then during the 
Indit'o aj^itation will be romeinheid, the I/indn 
i*ttirii)t bejran to decdine, altliouj;h it was taken in 
hind by s»?veral einliieiit iiien, sncii as Miciiael 
Modliusudhun Datta, Annada Pro.sad Muckerji, 
and otiHM’s, not to omit Nobiii Chiinder Bose, tbo 
opponent of Dr, DulVs theory of tin' unity of man. 
The late I.-^hwar CJb under VidyaHa;,'ar forinod it into 
a trust pro[)4M’ly iii the kand.s of (he lea<lers of 
tho British Indian Association, and it came under 
the man.'i;jement of Krishto D is Bal. Krishto Das 
s(icoe(Mb‘d ill cniistino on his side tho most tahmted 
writers and thinkers of his time, besides tho inspira- 
tion lie often r«c«dved from tho late Maharajah 
Kanianath d'aoe, who was Krushto Das’s guide, 
pliiloso[>her and fi i<*nd ; and the coun.sol and udvico 
lio often had from our distingnislujd countryman, 
tile Mahanijaii Jotendro Mohun 'ragoro. Tlie Ilinda 
Patriot of Krishto Das Bal’s time, assisted by 
Digamboro i\litt<»r, and later by Ih-aiy ]\Iobim 
Mnkerji in the matter of articles on Z unindaii in- 
terest, by Dr. Uajendra Lai mi subj»*ots of antiqiia- 
lian lesearcln’S, and by some writers not unconnected 
with tho (fovernm^mt Financial Otlioe, and by tho 
support it reoeivoii from the Bengal (lovei ninent, es- 
pi'cially 4huing the redgn of Sir A.sbley Kden, rose to 
its zenith, commamling an intliieiiee not inferior to 
that of tbo leading Fnglisb papers of tho timo. It 
has come down to the present day as a daily paper, 
under the editorship of Balm U.ijkumar SarhadhU 
kali, a distinguished enuliiate of the University; and 
continues to preserve iU (jh.iracteristio of loyalty: 
none can surpass it in moderation. 

Tho Indiiin Mirror, wliicdi next claims our attention, 
was originally a fortnightly paper, contemporaneous 
with the Bruhtno Saninj, and ivas started with tho 
especial object of countera(?ting tlie Anti-BrAiiiho 
policy of the Snndai/ Iterl^w. It camo under tiie 
direct patronage of the venerable Debeudra Nuth 


Tagore. Its first editor was Mr. Monmohun Ghose, 
tlioiigb occassionally Mr. Kirkpatrick contributed 
articles, Keslnib Glumder Sen had a band in it from 
the beginning, an<l .snbsecpicntly, on bis return Irom 
Kiiglanil, the paper from being, as 1 have said, a fort- 
iiiglitiy, was converted into a daily ono. It is now 
what I may term, a cosmopolitan organ, that is to 
.say, it has ceased to confnio itself to tlio cause of 
tho ihabmo Sarnaj ; and is under the direct leader- 
ship of Babu Norendra Nath Sen. 

It would not l>e out of placo to mention liere tho 
Ndtiutitil Paper, started to advocate the conservative 
views of the Adlii-Bralimo Samaj, in opposition to 
tho foil nightly M/rror, It enunciated the princifilo 
of nationality, organised the popular Hidu Melil, 
the national (ivnioastic School, the National Society, 
and the first reading loom or library in tho native 
qua iter of the ('ity. 

The Bemjalee was brought out under the editorship 
of Girish (Jliunder Gliose, as an opposition paper 
to the Hindu Patriot, Its founder was Babu 
Bocharain Chattel ji, a very energetic gentlemau. 
Giiisb Ulmmler dying, was succeeded by Jhij krishto 
Mukerji, Bengali translator to the Government of 
Bengal, who in his turn was succeeded by Babu 
Gbandranath Bose, at |)r»*.sent translator to the 
Government. It then pa.^sisl into the liands of 
the present editor, our distinguished and popular 
countryman, tho llun’hlo Suromlro Nath Baneiji. 
It may^ now’ be Maid to be the spokesman of the 
political thoughts of tho advanced c^ass of educated 
Bengalis. 

The Reis and Ray pet ^ edited by our learned 
countryman, Dr. Slimnbu Cbunder Mukerji, a veteran 
jouriiali.st, besides discussing politics, publishes 
articles of literary interest. 

The Arnrita Bazar Patrika, at tho outset a bi- 
lingual journal (Bengali and English), ivas edited by 
Kajkiisbto Mittor. It then came under tho editor- 
ship of Sisir Kumar Ohoso. During tho Government 
of Lord Lyttou it confined itself to English as its 
vehicle of utterance. At the time of the “ Consent 
Act it not only’ iucrea.sed its size hut also became. a 
daily paper. It has largely increased its sphere of 
usefulness under its present editorBubu Uotilal Ghose. 
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It IS much likftil by the middle class of Bengalis 
Nvhose capable advocate it is. 

Flope, edited by Babii Amrita Lai Ray, a gentlo- 
mau wlio resided for a time in Kiiropo and America, 
was but yesterday a young stripling with two quar- 
ter leaves of its own, and has grown since into a well 
established paper. It discusses social and political 
topics 

The Indian Nation^ edited by Babu N. N. Ghose, 
bar.-at-law, has six (piarter leaves, and is noteworthy 
as a well-condnctod w’eekly paper, dealing in social 
and political subjects. It is ehciractcrised by modera- 
tion, good jiidgmont, and terse language. 

The National ^^a^azine has the advantage of both 
English and Bengali talent, and some of its articles 
are not inferior to any in any of the other papers ; 
but one fails to mark any continuity of policy or 
consistency in its principles, though it is none the 
loss useful for that as a vehicle of expression. 

The Indian MeAHentjar and the Liberal are Brahmo 
papers, which faithfully represent the two separate 
Samaj of which they avow themselves as the 
organs. 

From this brief summary of Anglo-Bcngali papers, 
I may turn to the purely Bengali journals daring 
from after the days of the Pramkar and the Hhaskar. 

I come to tho Shamprokash : this was a very in- 
fluential paper in the days of Pandit Dwaikanadi 
Vydyabhuslian, twho was a Professor of the Sanskrit 
College. It still exists. 

The Sahachar has taken its place, and is a fit suc- 
cessor. 

The Sulav SamachaVy was brought out at tijo 
suggestion of the late Keshub Chunder Sen, who on 
Lis return from England first gave the idea ' of tho 
possibility of a cheap Bengali daily paper. It is 
still in existence. 

The Education Gazettey at first conducted by 
Rungolal Banerji, then by Peari Churn Sirkar, and 
afterwards by tho distinguished Babu Bhudu 
Muckerji. 

The Banga Daraan, a very able magazine brought 
out by Bubhun Chunder Cbaterji, has nnf^ 'uately 
ceased to exist. But it has beeu succee^^ 
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well known journals as the Itandhahy Sad/iarani, 
Jan niabhumi. 

The Hliarati, e<lifed at tbo start by the learned 
scholar Dwijendro Nath Tagore, ranks among the 
first ebiss Jhmgjil is journal, and will not anlTor in 
comparison with its English contemporaries. It is 
all tbo more note wort by in being at present under 
the editorship of Srimati Shorno Knmari Debi, a 
lady writer of no mean Kquite. It publishes articles 
on social, political, conversational and soiontifio 
topics, I pi(»sume to speak of tlu! Dharati as a 
modol Bengali journal. 

Tlion conio the Ihingahasiy the Sanjlbani, the 
Ilitabadi and the Siunai/a, Of tlu^se the first is 
probably tlie most popular. It advocates tlui cause 
of Hinduism, though at times its advocacy savours 
of bigotry, Tbo levity it betrays at other times is 
unseemly. But in good or bud report, it is undeni- 
ably influential : tbo writer publishing a book seeks 
its support, tho philanthropist and the social reformer 
look for its weight. The Sanjihaniy edited by a 
Brahmo gentleman, characterises itself by flip[)ant 
and unseasonahlo remarks against Hindu institutions 
and Hindu character ; and hut for tli.at would Inive 
been a first class Bengali journal. Tbo J/itabadi 
is evidently edited by a reformer; it has often 
changed hands since its start. The Satnaija is a 
sober jonr?)al, and distinguishes itself by certain 
anglici.se(l notions. 

Tbo Dniink is a daily pajier, nyder the wings of 
the Bangaban, It is a matter for regret that it has 
not yet been able to shako off’ the old traditions of 
tlie Chandrika. 

Tho Sn/iili/a was started about four years ago, by 
some young men. It .soon seenred as its contribu- 
tors some of tln» more noted Bengali writers. It 
now publishe.s articles on many snlqects of intero.st ; 
and is on tho whole a good specimen of a Bengali 
Review. One noticeable feature is the monthly 
summary of articles in the Bengali and Engli.sh 
magazines. 

Then there i.s the Navya Bharat^ an organ of 
Brahma Mis.sionaries, edited by Davi Prasnnna 
Chowduri. 

And there is the Tatwa Kaumudiy the organ of 
the Sadharan Brahma San ^ 
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AirJ tliiji concliifhvs Mm nonmnoluturo. If I group 
the J(»uriial?4 in ft) cla8Sf‘H, wo shall havo, nruotigst 
the HongJili pap^TS:— 

(1) Ijo.’ii iU‘tl journnls, such as the Tuiwa 
BOfihini PtUriht^ the llumUuth^ the Sudharanij the 
JiiufnnhfiUiniy the Blmrati ami tlm ISahtt/jn. 

(^) ( ’Injap popular journal*;, snoh as the 

liinifftilmni, Sular Daittlky the Stinjihuniy UitalKull an<l 
Samdffn whieli are the p(M)ple 's jonrnal.s, aniJ contain 
the liteinry stock of the millions. 

Amongst the papers cnmlnohal hy Bengalis in Eng- 
lish, we shall have: (1) 'I’he weeklies snch as the Ih'u* 
lit in find Indian Nddotiy lfuj>ey Indian 

J/cx/fcz/yf'r and the Lihtral. (2) The dailies, such as the 
llindn Pnirini, Indian Mirror^ and liuzar 

2\itrika. 

With this list i»efore us wo can well ho salisfiotl 
witli tint progress of dournalisiii among our country- 
jnon. Then) is no donht tiint we owe this pr»)gress 
entirely to the concept ioiw we have derived from 
Knropeans. Home of our jotirnals can compare fa- 
vorably with the best of tlioso (iondnctoil hy Eiiro- 
peanw. In our dailies atnl wet»klios we may perhaps 
yet lack that enterprise whieh would take u* among 
tlie foremost for original fust hand information, of a 
correct and authentic rmttire ; and perhaps also wo 
may lack that grasp of, anil familial ity with, political 
eiHinomy, jiirispriideiico, and Hnance, which would 
place us foremost amongst pul) lie writers. But eon- 
sidering that om* progress in I ho liglit of European 
stamlards is hut of yesterday, and that journalism is 
Imt a child of a few decades, we have every reason 
to be proud of onr nalinn ; every reason to have w'ell 
grounded ho])es for the future of oniselves among 
nations distinguished in journalistic literatuio. 

Nowooopai. Mittku. 

Eighteenth Biff ting. 

DECEMBICR loTH, 1S93. 

Tie* Meeting having been declared open, the fol- 
lowing gentleman was proposal for election as mem- 
ber, and was duly elected : 

Ml. U. C. Duit, c. 8., C. s. I. 

C**rinin matters relating to the working of the 
Academy were cunsideYw ami carried. 


llinetfcnth Blfdl« 0 - 

Dr.CEMBKR, 24TH 1893- 

The V^ice-Cliaiiman (Mr L. Liotardj laid heforo 
thn Mootin '4 ih(‘ folhoving correspondoneo: — 

(1) Lottfr fn>;u tlje llony. Secretary, Book Club, 
Ihmkipore, a'*king that he may ho enlisted as sub- 
.sciiber to the dmirnal of the Academy, and that the 
nnmhrr.s alrea<lv p>ihlishtMl may be sent to him, lle- 
plv thereto stating that agreeal)ly to his desire he 
has been enlisted as snh.scril)«M-, and sending the niim- 
hers of the Journal already out. 

(2) Lett<*r Irom a private Bengali Gentleman 
wishing to know the rules relating to the Academy; 
reply tln-reto endosing a copy of th(3 rules. 

(3) Letter from the Secretary, Nagari Pracharini 
Hahha, Benares City, asking for the Journal. Reply 
thereto serniing the numhor.s already out. Letter 
acknowledging receipt of the numbers, promising a 
further commuiucatiou in respect to the Sahlni, and 
desiring that the Secretary to tlic Academy continue 
correspondence with his society, since both aim at 
the improvement of their national language. 

(1) Letter from the Christian Literature Society,. 
(Calcutta, asking tor a copy of the Transactions of tlio 
Acadt'iny, as the suhjoct is one of gri*ab interest to the 
Society ; roply thert‘to complying wiili the reipiost. 

• Letter acknowle<lging tlie nnmht?rs of the Journal 
.sent, asking that the Society may bo registered as 
snbscriher, and observing that ‘‘ tlie growth of 
Bengali literature of late years has been so rapid 
that the Academy is likely to prove a great success.” 

(5.) The following letter to Managers of maga- 
zines and newspapers conducted hy Bengalis : — 

“ Sir — You have been furnished with a copyr of the 
numhei's issued up to date of the Journal of the 
Bengal ^Academy of Literature. The supply of sub- 
sequent unmhers will he continued free of charge if 
you desire to receive the Journal. 

‘‘The object of this Society is, as you will doubtless 
have observed already, to popularize tlie writings of 
Bengali Authors, and to foster the growth of litera- 
ture among our countrymen. Much can, it is he- 
lived, be done in tliese directions by bringing into a 
focus al| that is written of .sucii a character as to 
mer* ** notice. The Journal of the Aca- 
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(loiny 1ms this ohj<'ct ; an«I it has soomed to the Aca- 
demy th:it a usel'nl purpose would ho served if it 
^vere ahl(» to sc-iu tlirou^h all maijaziries a ml news" 
papers iu whicli our eountrymtui wiitOjSoas to notice 
in its Joiiru il the more noteworthy coutrihuiions, 
under a head to be called Tlie Literature of tlie 
Montii.” 

“ As the Journal is distributed to all lu'wspapers 
and ina,o:i/ines desii im^ to have it, and to all eolh^oos, 
rea<lin;^ rooms, an«l circulating libraries, Ixrsides Ixdno 
sent to a few j)orsons in Enolaud, it is htdi^ved that 
a notice in it would serve to ojve the rerpiired puldi- 
city to ^ood writings. 

‘‘ 1 am accordingly directed to ask you if, to servo 
the object iu view, you will kindly iu cxchaufje for 
its Journal, supply the Acadcuuy with a copy of your 
paper free of chaijj^e/’ 

The nu'etino heard the above proceedings with in- 
terest, and decided that tln^y should he recorded. 

Tlio Secretary laid before tiie nieetinjj a proposal 
from one of the memhers residing iu l\Iurshidal)ad 
that the followitig goutleman, who is a writer of merit 
and conductor of a Joiuiml iu that City, may be 
elected member : 

Babu Ashutosh nanerji. 

The mof'ting having consi<h*red the claims set forlli 
ill some detail iu the proposal, had no ohjcctioii ; 
and the election was duly ejected. 

Bahu K. C^akravarti, {Secretary, read the fol- 
lowing paper containing (1) a letter from Bahu Jtaj- 
uaraiu Bose, of Deoghar, in which that genthunan, 
as member of the Academy, submitted that the 
proceedings should be comlucted in Bengali, and (2) 
an answer by himself to the proposal : — 

?sr-ntf5?T-'«rnr« 

C’f’I ’I'fl I 

'S 

cai^ ^»! 5lf8 ^ CW8 

Bengal Academy of Literatures *IW 

»rt<(n f«l'#5f«'5 *iTr»e •ffii- 


8C'f8 n‘^tf'T'5 ?«81 

C5?,i I ^fir 5Ti!rt*ii 

%af5 nT»(Jt 

c’t^*r3 

5|>81 C8. C’fTJl -s 

siti^i ^fii jfna 

=581 «, 'e[f^ -5I.TI '®W8 

5f«ti ^?i «>i<i=n =ic*i 8181 

fi’8! '5l*l<11 '^*-81 '5-^ 

>1"^t'tC*18 '»It8“1l8< M 8'f8C8f® => 1 , '«t5;1 

ilt8l «I^t5lfC8 ^tstrs 8sf^C8^l C^8»l '« ;8t« 

*lf8W8 8>f!il ^'-rititfS 5$C8 f»188 ^l8i:ri 9^; 

8i: 5, f'His rsfscJt 

5^C8, ^58? iflifrifl 8f^?8f 081 8»1 5?81^JtC9 «t88i fsiKCS 
81 ■■9t8C-5 *fir8i1, 8t»f«1fS ’1fC8»T Jt|, ^1^181 

8T5ft»lT« fsir’lC? 8'<S',^1 8»f8C8 C5'?.1 ^l8r.851 I 
*tf88C88 8sttl 8!f C'fH «t8 68rf8 «isil C8*t^ C<»*t 

51C5, t5t8 8it^t €8188 8t»r»11 '5f8t« 

9tC8 C8‘*'> 1)8IC5 8li3 iti I 8t8 8'lf'9 8't8- 

8T8 8t9t8S 'ItCf , ■9C8 *ir?8I81 

C8 «Jjt(9 1 C»181 815’ I I 

8181? 

9i8f»iir8f88 89 I 

818; 8f=5^t8ta8 89 >8? *I«T8 <89 8(;i 
8'5I ill »i5C»1« '*15:18 981 88^C^1^tC8 . C9;i ^11 

r^fJI 898‘1'f 9 f8«!, <88? 8tSft»11 '8,818 >898f8 9C»l«t9 I 
'*1918 Wfl 081511 etc»19 ■«l8918^1fl f9;i1 =6f91 

f8C8Bst1 981 8>^8I I '*1518 8C 9 8T9t»t1 '5f8l8 ^ar9 
8t8i1 ^^1 n8<3 3!l'1f8^ 8l9t»118 f»lf8 9 9981 <885 

8951 ^-SI fiiet '91818 I'lKs ui 9|lC8;f '*fett8C’(8 
f88l8 »198l 9'$81 I C8t8 »8 81^^11811(8 811^ 8'St8 

88=5 ^Cirfl '«I8'!f 9 I '31818 "§898 8t88 981 C88a 
9^81 ^918 C5l't88 981 C8|«8 ^f&l, <885 ^CiiT 

|58tW^C3 99-f88I 889r851C9 nlf? iT r.-^ca •91981*'' 9 81 
9^81 t 881981 89C»19 .«) c«C«t 

C9t8 f8C'88 C5118C88 f888 '98*19*118 91 81918, '*15181 
<Stt8 8l95?ir9 (I’olitics) -«18»189 9r8«1 8tC99 I 189119 
- - --.a..;, 8«*;, siT'B 981 '9 9tn ♦tf8!l8 
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■»t^ •»it-1*ft'f, ?•! V'H 1 nt^ItJJT nffsTs; 

w« ’f=’ *<1, 5r'5’it? '<^’1 »T«i r?a <i!7f- 

^C.^'9 T^C'S *Wr.7t Sti I -atffil ^tsi fqffJitsi 
sisl 'stHr feu ^isfini f»if»f»ifit i 

5nr?: Afvi.lomy ■fC'«r CT«»» cn? '«»=»'»! af*f 

i(r.'9 '»!■«?: 'fi’5 Tsifc^ • 

%frnir^f ■Jif’I’ltl Nf’-S ’'fill ’’tc’i’l iisc? ^tC'd^ 
'«»«( ITPJM: ^fNiii ifi? ii^ jfsi ?n»? 

4>T1 ■p'5't« ^C'lf'fT, 'W <il$ fsil ^C^tf 

latn ■^icV'i’ ’iffiftafii s ■*(?*f 

>a’?if‘f5 ea I ^^■^'fff^c^f'^ I":'? jfi'ca? 
'if’9f^>r-% ^fwis^*! aar'ffiT 

Jffl 6t^1 8 ’nfa«« ff C’t)il=l ’f’ff’l I 

»irr»C'«f ’»ICi|8 51?A ^fT ^fC?, ^^rffCifil rspifl: »ItlIS 
fsii ff St'S f-tni ; isfefcs fscsii antff 

*9 I aaif«C9 CfstCfl (f.i'lostral wffla '»lf9H 
^fR«rtC9’l ^'S '«lf»V2 vjr.-’f, Jfi -Sltltn f r»ir>fCif9 «P? ^9 
afaaJi 'it^i nt9f9C‘f9 ans^i '5<?- 

»CTt« J?l( 4 »(8c»i9 stc5 1 wf9ca 

<ii&f ffisj 915, p99i ipf»iiHC9 '9i'iif9 afMJf 
»9 ’l «I ’lllSf f9'« >I f flc», ^91 
fife’ll 565f« >IC='9 »f!‘a*9 »IJlf')9« *9 f 1 1 

9lif aT9fif 5991 

C9f9 9|a, ^t91 9^ca «HfrtfC’t9 nr ^ «It«(9«t9 

»Itf» 5T 99C« fafi(C5 '»I«t5f9 ^r991 natJI ^991 
^r59, <^9? «t9ft>cif9 ca»rff «^8 ■5199! ’J9'ca r^aei 
9^ca, >St1t>'f9 9'9'ai aril'9!9 'JfJI cf^t) ^f59 ; 

C9i;fsr| CVH fat»1 91 *lif 9?C9 c«9f( af9 5 91 

’(9(; JTC«19 ^fU'5r9 9?C5 arC9 ?t!^l 9fac‘5 
arc9 f 9iTf!n ^5191 9r^iai c?ca9 9 c 5, ^9 9 9r?fai 
»lfl!!;si-’fs Jfsr, 'i(aiT;iI cH’i9 »nr5?lif« »fC^T9 

fill, ^1C«9 9? ^ifc? ‘astf ^891 9C^tC9l1- 

'8tC9 ^=$91 I 9t9rf?t at91 ^t9t9 4l5tt99 ^af9 5lt« ; 

c9c*^ t?9t«ft at9i «it9 aifcs9 '®f9i 9faca 

1^9 all af"5f8t C8f »|tf* 9Fm 

C9 <99 €<1^99 '5t9f9 aftatfa ^9 9«t9n Sir 
William Jones (Sff^ltsN^'siatic Soe'<»t • — 


<fltJ!'5t9 latEi '5t9r8‘^? afa’i'i ’i^ga »i’9!:a9 ca^in 
j?-?, iff •3t5:fc9 ^*9ta, 9'9f9^, a'^a, 
9iiiTai9ii9 faa faa fiasi ai -aan afir'ia, ifw ^9 
9tcaif»it»i ra<5 «?rs ^’ir89 9if^if*l ^?9fatC9 ^ef- 
ffC‘r9 9(911 ’ 9(31 ai afic'sa, 9r9t 9*x?9 anta 

Cii)99 (>9 'aia ’9fa^9 9^9 ? 9f5i'r»ll <5f9t9 C’f\99 
fecwca 8 »T9 iic99 aairai -ecv-t >i9>ca fiista af9C9 
■91919 9519919 fltl-ITa I <8t9r9 
9T9a a91 95f9t9^9 C99a a’^. ^9 0^1^99 ?f9: a91 
C9591’1 9'^'f I I f6^ af9il1 «2lf9 

afr!f9 5CC9 C9 at9t9 ^3(9 Wa 9119 %919 ^^9 
a9i 'ii'5?’ 9i<»i I ii: 919 ^f9 91 ar949l «rtfca 
cawi9 cff99tc9' » 99; 9c'5f faaUc’^ 99; ai9 1 ^1 

99911 C9'l9C99 Ifirs j;f*I9 ^99lt% I <^99t; afsi9l 

9t51 af9C9f^ 9t9Tt9^ 'aaf9'5C9 9t?, 9faaf9t99 

999 ^9C19 9 tat <ap49tC9'5 9^CaCl? I 'srf99t 

Ci(9C5l f5f98 -Stitt §99f9i ar9C9a »ica9 aft I 

9"9tia I 
ca\9 ■>«•« 9fai 

Tlio nioetiniT, aft*>r some <lis(r,ission, saw no reason 
to alter the existiug praetice. 

(Ttotiiticlli feting, 

I AX U ARY 7 TII, 1894 . 

Tlio mooting having boon ilcelared Open, tho fol- 
lowing luttois worn read :— (1) from Mr. Jolm Beame«, 
dated Taunton, England, tho lltli December 1893:— 

“ My dear Sir, — I have much pleasure in acknow- 
ledging tho receipt of your letter of the 30th Octo- 
ber, and several nuini)er8 of the Proceedings of tho 
Bengal Academy of Literature. 

“It gives mo much gratitication to find that the 
suggestion made by me in 18/2 has now been carried 
into practice, and 1 sincerly wish all success to the 
Academy. A notice of it appeared recently in 77/e 
71me’s which you have probably seen. I suppose it 
was written by Sir D. Mackenzie Wallace, whom 
you will remember as Private Secretary to Lord 
Dufferin, I accept with many thanks your kind 
offer '^^nke me an Honorary Member, and I shall 
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always tako an interest in the work of the Academy, 
I hope the most important matter of all, namely tho 
compilation of a really comj'leto and scholarly Dic- 
tionary of the Bofioali lanena^e, will soon he taken 
in liand and carried throiieh in tlie coarse of time to 
completion. I hope shortly to he al)lo to snhmit for 
the consideration of tho Acadtany somo remaik.s on 
the form which such a Dictionary should tako. 

1 remain, Vours very truly, 
John I^kamks.’* 

(2) From Sir AVilliam W, lliiuter, dated Oxford 
tin* ith Decemher, 18!)d : — 

“Dear Mr. Biuoya Krishna. — I thank yon for your 
letter of 31st October, and have read with mneli 
interest tho proceed in^s of tho Bengal Academy, 
It may have a powerful intluenoo in moulding 
Bengali into a langnago for men of letters, ami in 
giving to it a greater consistency and a more (li.s- 
tiiK^tivo individuality. The progress wliich Bengali 
has mailo during the past sixty years as a literary 
vehicle of thought, holds out a good hope of still 
higiier developmonts, tho extent of which it is im- 
possible to foresee. 

“ I am glad to observe that you make an authori- 
tative Dictionary the central work of your Society, 
i trust that ill time the Academy may also be able to 
bring out a scientific Grammar of the language, and 
to collate existing iiiHectioiis and post-positions with 
older or intormediato forms. It has always been a 
pleasure to me tAiat I passed the High Proficiency 
standard in Bengali : for it opened to mo the trea- 
sures of a young literary language in one of its most 
interesting stages of development. 

I accept with pleasure your ofler of election as an 
Honorary Member of tho Academy, I enclo.so a 
cutting from “Indian Affairs'' in TJio Times of this 
morning referring to your Society and its proposed 
work. 

With cordial wishes for the succosg of yourself and 
colleagues, I remain, Dear Maharaja Kumar, 

Yours faithfully 
W. \V. Huntkiu 

(3) Po.st card from Sir Monier Williams, dated 
the 22ud December 1893 ; — 


“ Sir Monier W^illiams is travelling on tlio Conti- 
nent, and does md exjiect to return to England till 
the beginning of May 1891. No pamphlets or print- 
ed papers or letters (except tln>sn requiring im- 
mediate attention^ are forwarded to him, lie under- 
stands that ho has been clocU'd an Honorary Mom- 
luM* of ihe Bengal Academy of Literature. He fooU 
liighly honouroil by his election, and recjuests tho 
President to convoy to tlie members of tho Society 
the (‘xpression of his sincere acknowledgments, llo 
sympathises most tlioronglily with tho aims and 
objects of such an Institution, and, on his return, 
will rca<l the Jouriial with tho deepest interest.'’ 

The meeting having hearil the letters wore imanimons 
in recording an expression of sincere thanks to (ho 
throe gentlemen for their sympathy and good wishes, 
and for the kindness which prompted them to accept 
tho offer of (dectiou as Honorary Members. It was 
decided that their suggestions should bo taken into 
early consideration, and that tho pro|io3als promised 
by Mr. John Bearatis slionld bo awaited beloro tho 
action already in contomplation towards tho compi- 
lation of a Dictionary is further pursued, 

d’iie article referred to as having appeared in tho 
'Times was the following : — 

The nuKlerri movements of India branch out into literary as 
well as into social direetions. One of their latest products is 
the formation of a Bengal Academy, conHtitutfd with oV^jects 
not dibsimilar from tlii.»s<i to which th'.^ great Fromdi institution 
owed its origin. The development of Bengali as a prose 
literary language is the work of the jaist Co years, and it is 
still iti an »urly stage. Tlje Bengali rliileets are tho latest 
offsho(»tH of ancient. Prakrit spec-eli. Bengal, too, as the Census 
Comniishioner lately poiiited out, is tie*, piovine.e iti which tho 
small literal y ela^H lis most wi<l(*ly «<')eirated from the masses. 
The result is that tin; vernaenlar has bifurcated into a longue 
of the peviplc whii-li changes in almof-.!. evoiy district, .and inti.) a 
literary dialeiit known only llii ougli Hu; Ihcss and sell •con* 
ciously nmnufaeimed out of H.’inskrit. Up to the present cen- 
tury the litcr.'iry u.se of Bengali , was eoulined to poems and 
ballads. One of its (mthusiasLie admirers confes.se.s tliat, 10 years 
ago, it could not l)oast of a dozen readahh; books. The popu- 
lar literature called into existe-nce duilng the movement for 
widow remarriage in IBoI gave a memorable impulse to really 
vernaenUr composition. The same uuthonly dejlarcs that, 
apart from ephemeral and worthless productions, Bengali liter- 
ature contains at present about 7(j0 works. Of tliese l.^n are 
dramas or works of fiction, 2U are histories, and 50 are philo- 
sophical or sclent itic treatises. It is this uusccut but vigorous 
language that the Bengal Academy now takes iu hand* One of 
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its chief is the cornj)ilHtioa of an aailioritativi'i ‘Tu'tioriftry, 

tv shall i*<)HM(>li'Ifit(N arxl purify th<? vvritt*Mi «li:iU?<o. Its 

othor ohjr<!tM .’in* HniontlUc oritirism <»f .Mryh* ar»*! 

Kramniftfif'iil HtrmO.Mr«*, t.h« liiseimsioii of wurks au<l a col* 

lontion of of iWrii;aU authors. Tin* ruli's of the 

Hociciy urc conofiveil in a pnirtical ari<l mo(l<“*t spirit. Th»‘ro 
is Hcuiietliini' tliut must appeal to srliolars aii'l men of let.ler-> of 
all natioiii ill this quiet and eatefully plauru'd riToit to ^Ive 
form HUil conaiateriey to one of llie new literary laiii'iia^'es of the 
worhl. 

Tho Cliuirninn, then nddressin^ the said 

them rofnuinod hut, tho duty of ftillillin!' tho for- 
mality which wonld i(;siilt in tlio election of tho thion 
distlii^ttisliod j(<Mitloin«*n whose lott.ois had l>eeu r«*a<l. 
Tho miinos wr*m laid In fore it of 
J.dm IJcamos Ksip-. 

Sir Wllliuni \V Unntm* 

Sir Moiiicr Willinins 

for olcclion as llonoiaiy Mcmhois. Tho proposal 
was ifccivod with waiin approval. 

A letter w.M.s i(»ad from Ihihn Piishnn (Tmndra 
Moitra, Vakil of tint lli.udi f'otirt, Alhihahad, ptcaont- 
jn}^ to tho Academy a copy of hi.s work entith'd 
**Apttchaya o-uiinati.” It was ilooided tliat the atitlior 
ghould ho tiiankeil for his ^ift and informed that 
tho work willho reviewed, attd copy of llto Journal 
eotUaining tho review wdll he sent to liim, 

Hahn Nohogopal Mitter read a paper hy himself 
on Japan ainl it.s people, and pointed to fln^ lesson 
which tin* rapid progress of that nation olTert'd to 
the H'-ngalis, TJhc nnu'ting consi<leied his paper 
•li'lonuent aiul masterful in certain paiU, A veto of 
thaidvs was unaniniously given. 

:([riucntn-|irf)t (plccliug. 

k'hr»RU.\K\' 4111, 1804. 

Tin* mooting liaving hium declared open, the 
riiamnan lorcrnMl in touching words to the great 
loss winch the Ac.Mloiny as a whole, and cveiy mein- 
hoi individnaily, liad sustained liy the .sudden and 
prematnie drath of Halm Nobogopal Mitter. He 
would long he remeinhercd as a staunch friend and 
an earnost mem her. 

Mr, L. Lioturd read the following paragraph from 
‘'Notes hy tho Mali in the Statesman newspaper of 


tho ISth Janna-y. Pie .said that most of the inem- 
hoi.s had douhtles.s seen the paragraph, hut they 
would |n*ol)ihlv he glad to h<*ar it. again and to 
mark what is said in it in ivlation to the use 
of words l)y Bengali writers. Tlie paragraph runs 
ks follows : 

Mr. John ]?i*:inips writes from Notliorcl.uy TIoiiae, Bishop's 
Hull. 'IVinnteri ; '• lu IS72 I pulisluvl .at C.aluutta 11 small 
pamphlut in «’hi<^li I .nlvoivitcil tho formation of nn Ac.ailemy 
of I.iterat iin* for Iv -uoil. Tln^ H-'fii^ali l.anju.a^p, orijjinnlly a 
ruih‘ i>lT of Ma^ra'llii Prnkrit, lias within tho present 

fftitiiry h'‘'‘n imi' l: o'l' t i vnlfJ anti eririchod hy revivals of 
Siii'.kiit \V‘H.U, Many v<*iy i-xoi'llent hooks have also 
h.**n in it. l^it as every lionifali writer con- 

(vivos hims.'lf to tkp at lihorfy to use any Sanskrit word 
he van llii l in tli“ 'lirtionary, then* is reason for fear le^t 
the litorary lanL:iiiirt)i‘ siiniiM hooome so learned ns to he 
nniutflliuMhh' to tim mas'^es. There is, in fa<-*t, an nhsenco 
of any fuithuritati ve slan iarJ for the lan^ua^e. This can 
only he supplied hv tht‘ coTurensus of the leaders of 
thought ami leaniinu among tlio Ih’ugalis themselves, and 
these ]o.a*ier.s ean Ix-tt make tiieir authority felt tlirongh the 
ninliniii of an Aivulemy, I am ghnl to h'nrn that my sugges- 
tiofi ha-i at l.ist home hoit.aml that an Academy of Literature 
has h.Mui formed in Oaloiitt.i under tlio patronage and president- 
ship of Mulianij Kumar Ihuoya Krislina Bahadoor, of the well- 
kn-ovu .Sohha K;i/ar family. Several meetings have been 
hold, a journul Ims hren started, and the nnnnhcrs of the 
Ao;ut*.‘xy have begun to )>uhlish rrilicisins of hooks, and are 
contemplating the eompilation of a dictionary of Bengali, a 
work wliit'h is veiy miieh neeth-il. I feel .sure that this movi men^' 
will h.* pioiluet M-e of mmdigoo l and will interest [many of 
your reailers, and I ther.'lore venture to ask you to insert this 
letter. I shall he h-appy to give any further information to 
any one who may wish for it.’* 

Tlio following letter from Profegsor F. Max Muller, 
ilatod Noiluini Ganlens, Oxford, the 30tli December 
181*3, wa.s ]>lact*d b(*rore the meeting by the Chair- 
man and roatl — 

“ Dkab Sir, — I fully sympathise with tlio objects 
of the Bengal Academy of Ijiteratnre, and hope that 
your efforts may be siicce.s.sful. I wish you would 
include within your sphere of study the history of 
the Bengali language from a purely grammatical point, 
of view. Its progress from Prakrit to tho popular 
Bengali of a hundred years ago, and its rapid 
return to classical Sanskrit forms, would form a most 
interesting .subject of research. Yoi should also 
try to collect Bengali" stories aud, when possible, 
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Bengnli inscriptions, mu] old names of places, rivers, 
etc. You liave plenty of work before you, and I 
liope you tuny persevere in your patriotic eftbrts. I 
call tlicin patriotic, because all that lielps to give a 
people a knowledge of and a pride in their history, 
strengtliens tlieir patriotism and places it on a true 
foundation. If your Academy works in tins spirit, I 
shall be very much pleased to hecomo one of its 
honorary members. 

I have etc,, 

F. Max Muixkr.’* 

It wa.s decided that a grateful acknowledgment 
should ho seat to the learned Professor, and that 
it should 1)0 explained that the suggesfions he kindly 
makes are within the scope of the programme of the 
Academy, and the subjects were in fact already 
tliought of, ]>ut had not yet been undertaken, iho 
Academy having only recently come into existence : 
tliat now that the suhjecta havo been specially stated 
for their consi(I(»ration, the mem hers will be encour- 
nged to give early attention to them. 

The Chairman tlum presented to the meeting a 
book scut by the l(*arne(l Professor containing 
portraits of himself at dido rent, ages from three to the 
present time; and lists of his iininerous works, and 
/ the Universities, (.\)lleges, Royal Academies and 
joarned Societies which have conferred Membership 
on Itiin, and the deooratiorjs ho has received. Much 
interest was taken by the in«»mhers in tlie valuable 
gift, which was looked tlirongh with eagerness. 

A summary of current literature iti the maga- 
zines and journals, which had been in contemplation, 
was, for the first time, presented by the members 
who had volnnteered to co-operate towards framing 
the summary ; and was, as required by rule, read in 
meeting. The object, it was distinctly understood, 
was not to launch out into criticism, but only to 
present such a brief notice of the more readable 
egntributious and articles as would serve as an index 
to, or give a bird’s eye view of, the current literature 
passing in magazines and papers conducted by 


t 

Bengalis. Such a summary will, without the neces- 
sity for any further explanatory remarks, appear 
in each number of the Journal of the Academy. 
Tiiat in the present number is far from complete ; 
but future summaries can bo made (juite complete 
if p.Mpois are sent in addressed to the Chairman, 
at the Sliovabazar Rujbati, Calcutta. 

In tlio two last moctings, after the regular proceed- 
ings were over, the members present heard the icad- 
ing of ]»ai ts of an oiiginal tragic drama based on 
historical facts, wliicli the author, Bahti Khirad 
Prosad Vidya!)inode Bbattnchai ji, M. A., meml)er of 
the Academy, favotired them with. Tlio work w^as 
passing through tin* press, and it was decided by the 
meeting that it should, when published, form the 
subject of a review. 

f 

LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 

The Indian Nation, 

The January numbers of this weekly paper con- 
tain the following leading articles : — 

1. Ourselves : A Retrospect. 

2. Uesointions of the Congress. 

3. Lord Lansdowne’s Administratiou. 

4. The Congress. 

5. Slaughter of Kino. • 

(>. A Ijaw for Prisoners. 

7. Mrs. Besant’s Teaching. 

8. The proposed Pasteur Institute. * 

9. Lord Klgin and the Vieeroyalty. 

10. Lord Lan.sdowno’s Farewell Speech. 

In the first .article, the Editor takes stock of tlie 
work his journal lias done during tlio first decade 
of its existence, and expoiinrhs the ethics of (Ik? 
journal. “In all inodc.sty,” says he, “ we take credit 
for having formed some opinions on tlie great (pies- 
tions at issue, and, what is more, having had the 
oournge to state thorn publicly.” The most 
striking characteristic indeed of tlie journal is the 
courage of conviction ; but^^^ts criticisms of men 



) 

i\\v\ ntoasurPs aro a« a rnle tompemto. Article 
is a «lispa.M<<ionato review of tl»e aJininihtiatiou of the 
Viceroy vvli«» Ims just laid down his sceptre and 
left these hhores. And the Inst article in the list is 
a hoI<l yet respectful criticism of the late Viceroy’s 
Farewell Speech at tlm Royal fixcdianoo. 

The tlouriial does not countenance the proposal to 
found a Pasteur Institute in Inilia ; an estahlishinont 
of the kind, it thinks, is not needed in this (fonntry ; 
besides nothin^ is known of the Pasteur Institute. 

Kveii in o()-;i*head IjMj^land the Institut«'5 is only a 
project an<l not an aeeoinplished tact.’* ’The Journal 
warns Oovermnent a;»aiiist spending; national inoin^y 
on a haseless and vision/iry pr(»j'*ct. Tin* journal 
\velcou»es lOlnin, and expatiates on the uni({Ue 

and dilHouli [)o.sil ioa of the Viceroy of India. 

All the articles are, as usual, well wiiiten, ospocial- 
ly those cntitlrMl Onrselres : a Jietrosprrt^ Lord 
foinsdommi Adniinistrtitioa and Lord Khpn and 
the Vieeroi/alt//f which uro written iu the Editor s 
best stylo. 


»rt^i 

Is the title of a small monthly magazine, establish- 
ed a yCMir and a lialf ago, by the manaoing Com- 
mittee of the Ddsdshram^ an Asylum for tlie poor in 
Calcutta. The inagazino is not, like most other 
periodical puhlicatjlons, a commercial vonture. The 
profits of the journal are dev()t«*d to a prai.'^cworthy 
purpose : they go to .*iuppl(»ment the funds of 
thc^nohla Institiitioip where tl»e aged, the infirm, the 
maimed, aro honsod. fed ainl clothed. 'I’ho January 
number of the has the following articles 

(Darkest Africa) 

All tim articles, without exception, are well 
written. Some of tlw writers in the magazine 
are not unknown field of Bengali Literature. 

^ Sahada Puasad Dkv. 


The National Magazine. 

This monthly Review contains in its November 
numhor, the following articl(?s : — 

1. Zoomit Mahal ; by G. L. D. 

2. Eastern India; by Monomohon Chakra varti, M.A. 

J. Notes from the Calcutta Zoo; by Sarat Chan- 
dra Mitra, M. A. 

4. Sarama ; or the Widowed Bride ; by Dur- 
gomlra Nath Neogi. 

T). Sarala, a story descriptive of Bengali Village 
IJfo; by K. Chakravarti. 

The article on the last days of Queen Zeeniit 
Mahal, the bravo and faithful wife of Mahomed Baha- 
dur, the did.hroiied monarch of Delhi, is eloquent, 
interesting and touching. That on Eastern India 
in the sevonth century A. D, shows considerable 
rcsenrcli on tlic ptirt of the author. 

Notes from the Calcutta Zoo give a brief account 
of the mammals recently brought to that Garden. 
They are interesting and te.stily to Bahu Sarat Chuu- 
dra Mitra's devotion to Natural History. 

Sarala is a contribution descriptive of ordinary 
village life in Bengal ; and is, I conlkss, from my 
own pen. 

K. CUaKiUVAKT], 
Secretary, 
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'i 'i'Oo • I 

'BTtc’fri;! 

Sj»r^’i siw ’if^s I 
>af;i g«ii 

«)'^r 

c^'r 

fi5?5 n^t*I^ JIC«fT 3t«B«l Sf’^f « C^Vf 
^11 1 ■siTtfJtf^’f 5IIHI1 ’pf^sl '«lf51’11 

'etPl"t9 §*ig5'3 *lt"6t'3I C?“t HI?|5C^? 

ei? ^f?ni <<Kt ■««» 

»iwrnv tea sj'emi «rTt^ i fester « »i^t 

«ltcw ■3t^1 <a«tST'S 'eii2f^t*t I « 5llHlt- 

c^c*f^ c»it*f 5^itc^ I 

*itf»t^ ’icii'a 'I'Mr'f’F 75 R<i iiit«(n ’(tsrt’ii 

C'ftC^ ^'SW51-tll*l-*ITcn 

I '5it>IH1 "SlMl 

^^T.% <ai!is*iffa ’7^3 <3?s?ii «f>Q «('9 ^f^9l 

fa® '5|>j|CTj ^tf*ffl1 «If5l I ’IC^ C’ffsi 
???fr®C'5 5pfa81 a'5 

*l^ft *tt*5t3I OTi »I®C»I 'Sl’ftf 


In tbo second nrtlclo. the writer, following tin/ljnos 
of Darwin, attempts to tiaco the origin of iho 150 
different species of pigeons which at present inhabit 
the earth, and concludes that they are all from 
Columha Livia, 

The third contains a few observations on our pre- 
sent manner of living. It is, indeed, now beyond all 
question that English education and contact with tho 
western nations have made a great and lasting effect 
upon our society. This change is visible on all sides. 
We no longer think and act exactly in tho linos in 
which our fondathers thought and acted. Even on 
the score of dress and in respect to the rights of our 
females, our notions have hecomo somewhat angli- 
cized. Tho writer Jittfuupts to bring out some 
instances of incongruity in our present ways of 
living, consequent on the change. The Editor, who, 
as we know, is a Bengali lady, has some v(?ry intelli- 
gent remarks upon this article, and shows where 
tho truth lies. Her words may bo quoted ; — 

WC»f3 '51'sp^-gt fiicwil 

?pf?-ai C5t»l ^C?5[ ^T?1 

jifvi'Q ^9f3i a| '*»rc»)t^a\5i 

51?^ VlC^P, ’pf® 9v 

ai I J^fni C?l'«(fc** C»i<|liS( ^tc®< 

f^<ji ?r55i1 ■SftrJit’J, CW*f Wl'Sl 


Bharati, 

The Pou8 number of the contains, amongst 

others, the following iuterestiug articles : — 

i I I— I 

I ?i5i 

i 5I« BWiJ I— SlCJllf?^CJII?U 5c^|- 

’lf'-HT9 I 

8 I ’PUftP't I— 1 

The first is tho continuation of a paper ou the 
Greenwich Observatorjr, in which the writor gives a 
detailed aud interesting description of Pav^*! 

stitution. 


CWC*f^ I 

Tho fourth article is a favourable notice of our 
owu Academy, 

Jamnahhumi, 

The great object of J aninahhnmi is to popularize 
literature, and place knowledge witdiin (jasy leach 
of the ordinary reading public. With tiiis (mkI in 
view, it publishes from muntli to month arti<d( S in 
which tho truths of science are lucidly nnd forcdbly 
stated. Some of the be.st productions of Shakespeare 
are well rendered into Bengali prose ; and there ukj 
other original articles besides. The ' 'yie of the 
paper is always full of vigour, and is marked by 
that pervading * '^wer, lucidity aud coherence, which 
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book attractive to reaJ (and easy to rnaater. 
Tbe Poua number coataiiis the fullowing impoitaut 
lea<llhg articles : — 

I — Si^jscsriTjHi^r I 

^1 Ifif';* a ft initxj I— ^ I 

vfi I '9C«tCWl i 

8 i I 

NoilKNriHA NAT[i CJIA'rrKUJLK, B. A. 

The two /'.>?/*• nmnixTs of this fortuij^l.ily jourrinl 
coutaiii the following iutcrosting article* : — 

^ I 3 

? \ '^n'f ... „ i f <t I 

oi '3 I 

« I ^1 ?[? 

%'4 ••• ,* cvx^m 

<t I ^ . „ agc?t*n B.A. 

The tirst of those articles, in the form of a dialogue 
betwoou a preceptor and his disciple, between a 
teacher and his pupil, is a coutiuiuition from previous 
issues of the paper, and was appareutly not concludc'd. 
Religion forms the main topic of conversation, in tlio 
course of which certain deep and intiicat** nifta- 
physical fpiestloiis have hecn ventilatcil. Quotations 
and extracts from jiiirorent pliilosophical and religious 
hooks have Iummi hivmglit to boar upon the cogent 
r«'asonings of tht' preceptor in his explanations of 
8«vino of llio ddlicuil poinUs iu leligiou. 


Babn Durga Das Takur in the article headed 
“ i ■ ’ has attempted, not only to estahlish tlio 
greatness of the 8n?i in creation, but. has taken a 
step further to prove the id^mtity ot that luminary 
with man’s conception <>f a creator ; and ho has 
ennneM af «''d iilinost all the blessings conferred by 
that vast (a*l'‘.stial body. 

Tile third in t)i(‘ list above is an article from tbo 
pen ot one who has seen and appreciated beauty in 
some of its I phases. 'J’o find grac(> and elegance 
in everv nioii mi f)f lie' l"invei,s(<^ notice synimotry 
in all tie- in.t?jif>st,ations of Nature, to mark the 
lovelim-^- of art in creation, stamp the man 

as tln‘ po.a. Hero our writer shows himself a true 
poet an<l his pr«'RO has all the beauty of poetry. 

The subject T ^3 delicate as it is, has 

been well treated and the finish has not been less 
happy. 

In “ xjl presented 

with two realistic pictures of the motlier in the 
present Hindu Society. In both these, tho light 
and shade play well enough, but w^o fail to trace 
tho gravity of the cause leading to the sutldon tran- 
sition from the 
to the 

■limif 

The \vi iter of the last article throws the gago (in 
the present issue) to one Dr. Tj. A. Sakes, M. I)., 
who it seems has been at great pains to prove that 
tlio great Hindu god is a conception borrowed 
from the nientiry of Jesus Cdirist. Tl^ writer promise.s 
to enter into his refutation in a next number. 

DeHKLSOUE M' ' .iviiUJICE, M. A, 
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Voi.. !.] MARCH 

'iEtDftifn-BCfonti Jfletting. 

FEBRUARY jSih, 1894. 

Till; rnoeting having b<;cn dcclaroil open tho 
I Honorary Treasnror presonted tho AccouiiI.h of tlio 
Academy for tho three inonthfi ending Uio olst 
January last ; they were passed, 

riio Honorary Librarian having hitherto found it 
i? impossible to attend satisfactorily to the duties do- 
volving upon him, owing to other engagements, ex- 
pressed a desire to be relieveil of the duties. On 
tlio motion o£ tho Chainnan, Babu Chandianatl) 
Talukdar was elcc 4 |d Honorary Librarian. 

Tho Vicc-ChiKrman propo.sod tho election of Babn 
Basanla Ranjan Ray of Bankura as member, and 
set forth tho grounds for tho jvroposal. it was pul 
to tho vote, and carried unanimonsly. 

'fhe Chairman laid before tho meeting the follow- 
ing remarks from Mr. U. C. Battavyal, M.A., 
Member of tho Academy : 

Bengal Academy of Literature ; 

’if’f “Jlft ?? 

a ft®'* ^iii i 

I '.(HrtOT (fv lajT^tra:^— 

m 511 sii 

f^?— ) '«lt 5 in*f 3 4 ^ 

5lR»l5|. 4 ^f^l5 I 5IT51 


17, 1894. I. No. 

'tMVi f-t>^ '«lt 5;9 tj;t 3 CRIST'S 

i-iW-'s i-§rsw m I 

yjjics v 

■Sit'S (Stti^t^JlstCei, ^14 4JTI 

<s-<5a^' '*iH>tC'i‘T^ frcniiil 

5 <rr1 5^® 'SWU 5?t5I<t3‘t fV- 

'&t “tcifil 'SUf “ tir'ilt'IC'r't'T- 
I '53=1 cwt^i 

<ira« a3|5I fsp 51^1 5Itriii;'4^ — '-ifC'tW 

f 5 irt‘l • ^■f’t ‘ 

'a't II 

Academy ijfegifj rjj 'sj?! ’'-I’i. 

r.isii:*! »lf35IW ^f#IC‘19 a^iifl 'biWiis^I '■sil-'ii'i- 

I *iv(N fSc'-ii fit “ 5 itrf«i ’lU'i'i ■' 

cm citRui, a^; c*i^ '*»'>’*■ 

CQ 3 lt«I?l 5 i 1 ^ 1151 ; 

M c’lT^r ; '-^tisiM^I 

Jlfiiri 51 ^6 ; ’i«1'‘t I 

a^t «isr3i1t cji^ vital'd' 

»‘UBt Stlt ! 'a’t 5 I 5 ft?l <16511 rrttfltn'- 

SNI 51?, €5^51511 c>li? (isil? -tRiJH a- 

C»rT? f?6t? ■*?? 'al ‘9 f|?1tf ! ! i 

'ftfri'fUt ??5i ?65l1 ?ir.?51 <5«f5i (<1$ >i» oitS- 

?rsi?ti:6iC'i5i 

itiRtif : I 
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\ : »tf^-fTr*»^i II 

• •It Jit'i':’!t'^ «4ii8« *11*15 

H'n\ 5t^t« 8tf?>s1 f^nil siflr »itf5-5t »nr;CMt6r v.»(T 
>11*15 JJtJt f* »l«IMr.‘l^ C^t«( 11^ ? 

cMf§l "f? sitirqt^ JiW; 

■ii'*C‘t8 *lt6«r.si >fl*ai ^1 »tW»lT*ICf ^2- 

''.’ffSr ’I’ll ^tn 1 

TIW *l|*|5« tlfif sil 

*9 »t^l’t‘tc* '«ISCfl1‘( *fil ^tPtil JIIH’I'S - ^f«8-^cn 
•rrs c*t»t«T f4^<h ’eitnfstTts fitf*!® '»if«- 

'.«« 5ltil*3*1 *rflC<JJT ;— «in5«tnt9 (.VAA c»ltc^9 
«it^ »tf959 fif’Ilt C9'?t^C1S 91^1 

Jit«iit«[ ! ^ m itWfi I 

1 ho itioeting having consiilorod Uio proposal con- 
tuiood ill the aliuvo noto, and also a suggestion tVuiu 
liahu llajnarain Hoso of Deoglmr, another memb<;r, 
ilecidod unaniinoiisly that tho Academy should, 

hesidos its English name, Iwar a name, in tho Ben- 
gali language. Tho natno decided up>)n is tho one 
on the present issno of the Journal. 

It had been obsorvwi that thoru was a tendency 
among sonio of tho members to use English as 
th<} vehicle of e-xprossion in preference to Bengali, 
even when the pulilication under notice was in 
the latter language. This was a mistake. After 

some discussion, tho meeting resolved that all 
niombors (absent o.s well as those present) should 
be urged, rjjion reviewing publications that are 
in Bengali, not to use the English language, but 
to adhere to tho laftguago of the publication under 
leviow, although rule (j) of course leave.s them tho 
option of adopting either Bongoli or Enghsh a? 
their vehicle of expression. 

Babu K. Chiikravarti rend the following notice by 
him.self of a book presented to tho Academy by the 
author : — 

Bhakta Charitamrita, ij> Babu Agharnath 
C Ji attopudhya . 

5fT:«9 '99' 9i»f, S ^9 C?lt’9t^l9 

^•tR Brit'S I 


) 

9fl *11919 51N. B^^t»lttltC99 9''|95 I 

iAStt9^HT«r 5t^<1t9ltC99 C'2ft"l 

\9II llJ* 9*1 I 

f99I 9lR5'f!fC?t9 9191 ’l?!- 

iSb^ C9\9tC5f9 i 2 tf%#S '^9959 9C9l9 f9t*l9 *1199 

; ^'59lt 'll? 1}:'®* 9lf% >l9C9ir5® I ?5lC^ 
^9^ 9i*t 8 99li5W9 *tf931 ^9^ f9*t99i!:*t 9r‘{'5 ^?- 
9lC^ ; '8I<R 'atirtfra illl'® 9i»t 8 »istl’5!:519 C’ll9t^ C«I9, 
§lllC9l9U!f9 9^9t»lt9 ■tlflC*r9 ^*.9? f99^ 91«91, 
»|i:9 '4151C99 ^55-$9 vt99^Tl9l 8 r9’lfl 
'3l9lf9C-!t9 ^99M1 C9»t 919'=!, 99l'ai^9 f-t*? *tr93S 
C9*t 8 «^19l9 f t9»9 5119 ^'^9— >a? 

1999 >a? 01^ «(lf9r« ^AW:-^ <31*11*13 9?9lt? I 
9C'S9 '5(119319 99I«l9 <St51l9'9 8 9C3I 

19951 Wltf^ 'Stlftl— C*19I®19 '5ll91, ®l5t 8 11319 
l9’5f3 8 §»ll3) ^'llJtC*# >il*t«l3l9 I ’Ii:9ll3' 8l9 
3I9SC99 '5IC9*l«*t %'5 9in 8 >1^31199 5f9Cai C99l 
919 I 

*J??* StllR? 3l9l9 19099 5111^^1 8 >2llS95I3l 89 
'5!l*t»t i r*« 33s-Bf93l^C39 3t9l '5(13*19 995} 
8 i?3(?9 9891 '§fB3 I 

Xll 9^931 8*tl3lC9 C5t?*t* C*95T 3l9[_* 8 
9lq9l *1(959 l99ltf : f3f5» C9 C«lft <4 *«11 9l51C3C^ 
Rl I 991^ C999I19 3l5t9t3 C'«9-3f%;9 <21919 Rsfl 
l99lf^C»l9, lil§l C9l9l5r 99l<2lt C'2l9 3%!:^ 91^3 

«i^9l 9t9lC9 *I9^< 9?9lli?t«l9 I >51^*19 33' 5l93t- 
^C3 §^19 9I19T1 *19911^9 ; 9Tl9tIt|^l9lt»t9la5 'srft^, 
C«9lt*t9i’1 955CaF 9^ <9 ’1<1T® ^sp3 99 9l? I C9 
C<219 319C39 '5l9!:9' >3* 999 9.1 <2119 *l99ll§9, 

C9 0219 •il’tWl*!!^ 8 5 ;^— iSllsfl 8 <5l95l5?t 9*9C* 
§91199 *f99ll59, C9 C'2t9 9ftC3 9C9 
" *99 *99 l>lt9 
3^ 9l ’g9t9, 

C<2t9 3^91 95919 : 

1* C2I9 *rtf99 3l?, «2r'5, 9?t9l9 * I 
*ll9l C9 C<2t9 <a 91^05 C*l'in9 ? 

*tf9C*tC9, fit99lf99 ^l9*1 8 5t9<*rlf9 <41* C99^ 
<2B?3 9C9 9f99l C9l9 99 I '^f^l9 19193 '5(lt* " C*99 
99 C99 99, *9 99 *l99 9l9l9^ <21919 ^?9fl99 
C991C9 1*19 9«fl’f‘l *f99ll^t99, C9^ 9lC9? C«2t9 8 
3l3'9 19*1.9 §«^19 §B5,f93 9^9ll'5 1 ” «a^ 9591 

C*19 l9’?;9lC99 *^* 9l63 ^?9lC* 9f99l *l5(f93 
9?C3C* ; C*99l *9t *I< 3519151 ^<tl99 9’9l9 

*f99lt?9 I 


$lC9'3*fl9 6359^1 



( 

The meeting accepted the notice, and decided that 
the author should be thanked for his work and furnish- 
ed with a copy of tho Journal containing the 
notice. 

Babu K. Chakravarti then read two short poems 
by himself : one being an ode to Sleep and Dream, 
the other a Universal morning prayer. The meet- 
ting heard both poems with much pleasure : they 
wore instances of tho versatile abilities of the 
worthy {Secretary, and it was a matter of satis- 
faction to know that tho two pieces would bo 
published.* 

Babu Debendronath Muckorji road tlio following 
notice of a work named Appachaya-o-unati by Babu 
Bislinu (diandra Moitra, Allahabad, which tho au- 
thor presented to the Academy : — 

>9 I 

cn 5ftf% 'grtst 

— ’»rt? C^ 
^fafi «rtcsit ; c»t 

wTf^a ^ 

"Sltcf 'Sltf’l Hlttn 1 

t?l Jitft’vsr 

SIT? I ^jrfsi ftt^usrt '«rtsTTfsrma 

®?C»T— >*9 '119^1 RTf^iH «IT^W SIT%«T 

C9ST»I 

??« sil,— C9^«t 9t5T-5(ft?TTI 'asi'S ^?cq9 pfiia SI1 I 

9rsfji9 Jic9r« *i«fi 6f?,— «r9#i 5t?, 
«a!Tt c’l SJ«9I TT<tJ JJ^SS ^??1 sns«^-stsiT«fC5^! 

*tfTI6rf»l'5 CSl? 

fjTC^IS FT? I <II^SI 

sTiffsr 9Ts)5r »ifii'5Tt’f =»firsi ui? <«®w 

*lfil^»siT!T 9T«riwai ??C^ I 


^ It is hoped the time will come when the Journal of tho 
Academy will be able, by reaaoo of its expansion, to admit 
scraps of literary value from members aud others, in a sec- 
tion to be set apart for that purpose. ^£o. 
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?5l C’f, C^Tst C^fJT 

>lTr?C-SITI %f^-nT«<sj«t«l >3? 
c®;« I '»rfc9iT6J ate?? TiBf^'STC^? <«? 

f’lC^BSIl I ' 

9 ^T!r»ltn JlTfiC^I 

<a9Sl IT1 ^C»I9 <Sjf9«T'5 

f I '«iT’is<t? '« 

^HT f^fl'?.*fr?|siTC*l sicsr I 

fwsitt ’It? ’jh? 1 ?s|-5t 

^8b- ’jfet? l S|^15 'Site® I 

5ir«1C«T «I»1!T9 sn 1 ^«TT9|5 ^•131'- 

9(C‘ft?sn'V9 I 5?t6a 

f^siigc® Jlt?r»i515 '«l*f5C?3, 5?i6c9 ■(T?ir?l^ «l*(FC5iT 
4?ii» 9«t1 

I STC5I3 Pl??n ■spr?C»I «9?r?«f 

C’Ft’TiSn Cift? ?? S)1 ;jcg, f5,;5 

f?6t? 9rac»t l5Tt^ *ir??t:«i c?t? ? ?51 »nc^ I 

*it? ??c? I fit^’Pta 

<2T«rsit?ltC?? a? ‘jit? 8< r»lf??tt5si,— " 'Bitn^l 

?t?[1 ??f? SICST? ^Itcim ’«l?^sitt? I ” -Sj ‘jit? 

< 811 ? 9 SI?? *(•^%cq 5 fsiRstC??,— “ fs?q -sir^ 9 

I'STtf? 'O'l ?1 "t% I ” 'flt’S’1 '5tc?t- 
C?t?’F'«rt?8 9'589r?sp«11 I 

stsi «i?^r^-9stn9 ?c?, f9?i 9^c?? 

8^*1’? SIC? I ?? 9tttfl? <a?^9 ?ft4l-r?'1^t5?> 

?c? I ^t?s1 ?t?1 ’f ft, ’St?!? ?c?? ft?i?t?9i 

?tf9C?9 ??C?5 ^TC^iT? ’»ltW"r?st1 ?1 

‘Itft Si1 I t^CfltC’t? ?*t?tfttnc? ?l5,tC9 min,/ 
?C9i, 5t?9T? ?at ?r»ic^ ?ft ?st?T? ?,ftr5l »nc?s;s, <sTri 
t9fst ?C?? <19??5 ??|i»f ftf '8f8l ^C9? sit? I 

?? *■ ?far?t?fs s'JI ” i ^far? 

i-fe,—?? ai? ?»I tfafc?? ?1 ^t??^ 

??i*t 1 c’f? C9? ??c?f 'i»9t?l ^ftr? site? 

9ft?1 <fti:9? I ?t?i ?»f? ♦iftst?? — 

’■iftatt’* 9?? 9t?t? -^tnt? ftFt?*ftlltBCsi? 

nft* C9T?t? ?1 C’PW? ? ?t?^? ’It'? 

?t?1 9T91 '8IC’?? ’fC’F '9T?9 91?^? I '819>a? 

?? ^farfl? ?t9 911? ?r»?«tc?? at??^? ?§?', ?h 

9Tc?i? 8?c9 »itc? ?i I ?«i?«ftc?r ?sj 

9i9:9?«i ?TC? 9f?9 ???tCF 

?? ??9?-ft9«t?I-9, 9t? 'li^?t? 9tf«rC9CF «a9?1? 
9f?C9t?, 9iT?t? 9tftC9C? -^T?!? ^f^C'SCf I ?? ?T9«- 
ft9lll'59, 4? 915? ?? 9)19^1?*!?^ ft?9 **f? 
?^9, 4l?t 998r-89 at??^ f??9^ ^‘(I?t? I ?SIC9 
9ftl-r?’ftt59 ’■jftft'? 9?1 C^iS’fg?, ?SIT9 



/ ( ' 

»V.i^ Ji'^f^.'frs* 

JJir-?#*! ai I >l>ITf«(1' cnt?!! faS- 

(«??'« J>f«9tCS5l, ^ItSf^^Tfff 5STi« '11«- 

w.^i f-ifi*! ^i-sts^rs 

^uufl-’5cw?i '«ifi}4v 'ii?1>t s »?!il 

ifiiflrcs t 'iiisii’i ‘fl'S’t ^l5Jt?>il ’I’T's 

-(•<lfl1 ^IW ^1 I ■3!?‘»t? 

•t;^ WH mc^a « Jiaa-n-tifa <nK^a ^'Uai" 

a-’jfSi I "tf^a tttnT?? ‘hU- 

4faa:i? fi?a« ?,u s?i'?. st^tJucnU^ta ^»tta f^ 

taafc*^ 1 ^ma'gcn 's '8i-5ita-*'a- 

*tca.ar .ftatJ* ar*>a1 ’ffaatcefl i qiJir^Nta 

wear ala at*ia'<fc«ta asfaaarta -eit^mraail 

-^fa'af^^ i '»i-5iTn-'»ta'STa flaesf castiia<*t 

'^tanfaa'l al ^itc«a '»ta^ta‘tl a^ca^ ai^ i 
■« -Btsitana^l fsa-’jtacJia^'tTa ac^, « 

’«(«ttn'ia:ai^ fs^W^ia ^’'ta nee i ■a'^fsa 'sita'S 
-wca ♦ 't’lta *JtC¥ I 5 :c^a faaa an[*ta c>i a^Fc^ta 
-fcaa I n.i^'iaia sb- fa^ af^ ^aiftf '»iP-s 

ts^-Fa asai af^aaU^sd ^‘ttrs oi^.— “atsi f^tiFl 
aifar .5 a^ca— c*! faaca ^iT^faas '«iT>ir^a ^ftcatafsi i” 
5«1 ar»ia1 'wfS.aN ar'HCfli? '«ifaa««a 
^ta'v^ai atftFtas f«F? fac-ta fe^^- 
f atitt i' aatv*' '•^'*1'^ aiaaifa ca 

a^a ajtantaafta «ia'«taai asraatc^sf, ca^ aas*! '*iTaiT- 
ta«l 'sitatfacua ■ajfs^taaiacifa fat^ta 'sitcqtBsitcaT’ii 
af^ral XR ^fa i fwaaif^ c'Jt’FT^aN ai c»itasa-r 5 a 
-•n^arfa^ !»1 a^cn fa^FH ?a 5»1,— nf^as -^f^aa 

aa Hit -fta -ai^aN al ^a afea ^^a^ ft^-ia 
f-tfiF^ ^ ^^c«i ata «rt^w1^ fa^Sa '«rtaf ^aatr^^F- 
fjn-rfcanrf*i ntfacisK m, caarfasr Taj^^afa 

Vta'a^a a3i1aai;faf aa»fia ^taii *11, "aiTa 

-«itjitfifctfa «ia;*if33 cac-r atacat^a, 'st-apa? ata 
>^7% aa'at e^cas '’aaaf® ^^ats 

afalfacfla fee? "tHp faaytca aa«f a^'/vsa al i 

jimfjia! $'sa>^ *itc¥a ♦tw ^aiaata, 'sitarfa'^a, 
lati'ataa, “atalafs'ji, *i<fica'*Fa §*ttaaij*( ’Ffa^ 
??atc? I 'Jl^^Fta 'aTajfa'^atra ^aca 'fra <f fa 'atartfa- 
asTa ^CFia ’-Fraai a'a'aifaaa ^^aasa ^ait^i's C5^ apfa- 
atc®a, fas^ arTn’^a-rs^taica, fawa®: -at^a ft^Ta 
^stca f-tfaFsacafa f^^Fta fjFaf*f fawa 

afS'.sc®. a^aa'aai wTcaa f-F *ifa‘tta <ft'5T^C'®Cf, ®ffa:a 
atcaa at^ i atata^w ^Ticw%a 
r.»iTatat?fa wfta.’it^a ca wtcat’lt'^^a ww at?,— 
'»tc<ft*tta6caa at*, *faa <flcat»^ afata 


) 

^caa ^faal 3ta[®ta a^attaa ala ?^att?ai f®fa 
a^’Fca afaatc^a,— “ ca caa asa’^caa aai^fa, ca 
caa -ai^a «r®®tat^ aaTatFfiTajtaacaa ^ai^^fa 
af'aai sac® faartTS, — ca^ ca®lia c’FTa aif^ <fl ata"^ 
faa cacaa (flaiatfa 'Sff® ^f®5ta «iaaa ’Ffat® 
ea ait i” at^aa ca^a ? ca cacaa aac^al «i«r«a1 
fatnia ■eitaraaic® caaaa ar® ®faai attasa, »aa’> ’F’t- 
cwcai aat*fa asfac® atfac«it ca^ 'aaila afs® 

,a^ta aaaiata f^a ^faal ca'caa, ca cacaa ac^ t^l 
'«ita fafsai f’F i 

jitRiaa* ^asattca '»itata aita stiS faaa a^ai 
-eilc® I (aailSJaaa,— dT^aifa asaal afs'C^ ®5Tcataf®a 
aw aFta afaal aca ^caa i ®fafa=3 f®fa afii- 
ausa,— “ ^«al ai®t® cap fawttaa -a®! 'siTfawa 
a?ra M T as«ataT®1® aai«a® ^aa « '«^®taa i” 
asiiai «ta aTc®a aw atata a>ta al st'i’is fasa< 
*ifaaM aeta ac^ i ®tFl afaai ®iiaTa atstcai ^a«T- 
f.ia5 a®i 'atfa?® ^a', '«iaai aiiaa® aaa ®ta ataaa>ta, 
<« ♦al faata aifat® atfa ai i a^^ca asinraas^l a®Tt- 
fa’Pfcaa »(ca cara <af®a4taiw wajiaaia 5?a, laa? 
♦m!aas®ta aT?tcai a*a«a® aaa Fsai ^ca atf, '®<?Tai 
a^atsa a«ftfaa '«ia ®7 ^aacta ■sit’sa stai ’ic® i <511? 
'ua^iS faaa,— ataa ca 'atn afV^nc^a af?® aa®, atst- 
fa<F 'sin&'ca cat ’»i;taat wa®taai al "sitc^Tsai statcf 1 
foaj ca "sija 'st5#ac®a afs® aaai. ca ’aiuaa -aia^taal 
al f%faT3i ’siTcateal aa ait 1 ?®aT? aTafa'F 'si’isa '•9 
^ar5 4jaw acaa af^® asfaai 5 a 1 ^a 

«tt ' • 

Htairaap ’"I’aeca ata^a TaartaaTataa aata 'sttcar- 
ft® etatca? I ^Tcatsal ^fVaata awt ®taTc^ t 
aiaMaas ’afaaitaa 'arras as®! istfeataa asfars fptal 
5t?a>Ta <a®w*ila catapfacaa <flr® ?ii1S fsaattatnas ata^r 
•acata asfaatcsa,— ataia ^ai'S't atatcf 1 ca ca^a 
catcasal ataYa^ afaaaw masti fa=aa\a ^tar 
fatasut ascaa, <aa* ®'raaa!:a Irja atai ^aaw 
§a^F ®taaii:a afat® ^fac®'9 ^@® ^a ai, ca cacaa 
cartvai <aaia f®astcaa cam ara 1 atartaTa afama- 
at^facaasttsTa^ai.f^flt catena atai, f^s-a-pf® 
'^stftfacaa ^ai, irta '«ra‘f%a faaaia afiat^ 
»caa Tj^T afaatena asai fqfa® atca ac^a «f®aTai 
fraa '»ita« afaaF^t at® 1 afaaia ifaw aata®afcaa 
masap®i caaitatt®a, atafa®t«rtrra ^a^tfa®i «f®- 
ataa apfaattfa, »t<fifa’Rt5caa «fcaTw^^ ^arttat- 
caa, fsF^ PFa al aitfaa 'wtfa^tca <sj^ ®aca* a?raTaaita 
sataars'afaa^a aft® atatcf f® sfl,— arifaaat<a 
'Fiaat’fnaa ^ta capma aaatr #rttw fa ai, ca aw 
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^»i5r 5rt^ I frwBsmj 

^Tf?[ ^«J1^ «itt? I §*t- 

r?'? atc^ c^ ’PPCT^ >i?f^^tt»rfRt« ff »i I 

<8it^(^ *!^nf— f^t*r^:wt«j|^ Jt'sjvilw 
^nn f?[^si if^rai ^ 1 «fl 

Ji^cqf «a^3 5ft5?[ «tW ^ sn^ I '^tf^ 

'«itf5r^ '«i»f6t^« ^<tl atwt5 ^nitni— 
»fni»i»rt^ I «rtf^ ^«t1 

•a^s’t ^ 5ri^ I 

'sit^Tf^’ts ’ir® '«i'5t^^‘fl-«i#f^^ bw- 

C9it55^i ’I’P*! '»f'C»i^ f3[anNi^ ?t«tC5 I *it^t^ 

Ptiil 

^«I1 ^r^t^lt^t 'srw^, 'sf'W 

jftaiKsi? %?«! ^ f »»T9- 

^"itl ^tf^TTl C>f’«5l C’fiR’f CT^iR’l 

'srtfvr^ -smec^a,— <a^c«if% c«iT#fC’fa 
'si^5£^j 3 5p«ti sitcsitsari fsnrt <a«rt5? 

iStat^T ^5*1 'Sff'® Hi fTfff ? 

wlfa3?T 'HC’Wl f% r 

atHl, flff^wt?, 

<S*f aFHfHH’ITfH^ Tt^1 OTM? CHftHf’f "SIHi 

Hi ? •a'f 1% *tnH -sitHtarfN fniTCHa 
(Sjipf ^ ^at« >a^« «iHar^ i 

«a^t« ^5?^ Rh? f^^Htaj 'HtC'ltBHl Hft^H 

Hl^ I f%fH HC«fT " H"^< -sinTt^ 

,?t^)pif ■swir ” HfHHl'HtW*r ^W« 'srfpr 
'8rtCiil'*ti?P H’lt'in HHJ! Hf^Hl ara*l Hffar® *ftf« Hi I 
'SR'Sr fHET^J fWHH HS^FH vfiltH afa?H '•HfF^tTH^ Hl5a1 
<atr^ I '«R!;*ta 'Htfn attara '5t?l ai^ ^«rtH 

^C8(^ ^an I 'BtHta '««rtH '0‘i nan^ <iih? «tt»«r5l • 
'States 'HtCH’f aitcf I 'HtHta '^tCH ^ a»tta^»i'®f« 
'Htcf I aifta’ta^H'StaHas: 'stata <ttF5l fasa^^tfaatca 
Hla^?i tCJtafa HW H£ai ^-a^ 

^tatataF atwt«iT atai «t5fa'5 'Htcft aai 48 
i)r— *t*f^, <i>a? b- ’jkta " 'Htata caa * 'Hta^ 
aifial » ’j^ta «aH a'vf^a “ w^nta • a^ i “atfira!'’ 
" "Htaarsfta ' «f'f 1^ atta^aa-^ji aa« atcfi ^'s^rs: 

ait^ I >«*» ’jita—* aan aap can nca la^f^rot- 
fvaja 'srstt’tHH afci” ««afaa ^tatf^fHfja's atartai 
aWata wfa^ a^es ca'sal c^h ajtt«r^ sra i 
“csHacaa afaac# ftatncH Pifata atartate aa, ata 
aff%a 5 a« aai wtattat fa^r^ a1 itatfa^ 'aftc's 
cbJI atat caaH a^, ca^laia ^'f^a?! Hi a»f?iai 
aFf'SH^a '^faes ai afat's ifaTVi *aiHr^a” 
•sfat^i apfa^l, f^i ati^ aiatJi aaa '8 arf's^aaa 


5^1 01^ sft^q aiJHt^iF^a ati^f caaV?' 

a^^aiTBi 

*1^ apfea^ ataa ^fa ^atca •aaiattn / 

afaal facaBHi a^fa i ata*! ^ata ’Hterjtatra fsatt^a'st?/ ' 
tfl^pfel tftata ’attv, atna «{ffsa atata*! aarena <.af^ 
«itt¥, (iiat ajfap’l'5 -st^fsa »'^aH®jft'?'5 ^fsa 
<2tf«^t< «a»i aitatan «itc? I afaii's fas,— Hcai 
■staar®: ca aasa '•rsjta^^ f^a 'na^tfa's 'q 'Htcatfs j 
a«a1 fta, ca a^a 'atcatfs's <iiaH fas 
'aa®tfa« h 1 a^ca^ ^ atarta*t atiasac^a aac'st- 
fsa^ta «tcHar ^ssh cas^H aifaal pea i ap ^sia 
aataa opart's ki^ aaa 'aa® atcatsi Paa a;£atf«>j 

apal <aat pwitacaa a^’capcHa aal-anJIcaa -ap 
pa^l? al atpai *i®aaTp aetp's acan, ®t?l ?^ca 
'aasa « ^ap atatal atpessi a? <aaUi mata 
a® trt'^pca i 

§icaca» Hta awtataita i 
afla-atp^-apacaa a'si i 

The notice was accepted, and it was resolved that 
the author (who has already been thanked for his 
books) should be furnished with a copy of the 
Journal containing tho notice. 

The Chairman laid before the meeting a book 
named (CHa^F®) presented to the Academy bv 
Mr. Barada Churn Mitra, M.A., c.s. It wa.s resolve*! 
that tho author should be thanked for his book, and 
informed that it will be reviewed by Bandit Tara- 
knmar Kavirutna, and that a copy of the Journal 
containing the review will be sent to him. 

The Secretary presented a work in three parts by 
Babu Jagath Chandra Sen, member of the Academy < 
which the author had desired him to hay before the 
meeting. The author, who was present at the 
meeting, received a vote of thanks, with the promisi' 
that the work would be reviewed. 

. Mr. L. Liotard then asked the attention of the 
meeting to the paper he was about to read on tin- 
work of the Academy— a paper which, with thr 
consent of the members at the preceding metsfing 
he had prepared for general consideration ; — 

The Academy and its Programme oi- work 

Gentlemen. — In tho first number of our Journ.al 
were printed the rules of the Academy, our H'P®i 
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in the second nnmher was printed a pro- 
of work. Both have been recognised by 
fN3rs6nH outside our Society and well qaalified to 
HP^rm an opinion on the matter, as well-considered 
a^ul business-like. In the .second and third num- 
bers of the Journal, oud in the fourth and fifth, 
wore printed exposition.s of the spirit in which tbo 
inomhora of the Academy should work, the aims and 
ohjrots before them, and the necessity for such 
work, if iho Bengali nation wished to keep pace 
with other nations of the world both a.s to number 
and the standard of literary productions. 

We have now been together some seven months 
trying our little best: and we have under Provi- 
<lence no reason to regret the union formed. In- 
tlced, gentlemen, wc are at tliis moment in tho 
position of one who being on tho sea-shore sees 
valuable articles drifting towards him. If he is 
wise he will gather the articles, and take stock of 
what the sea gives over to him. 

Ourselves un a shore of that groat sea which 
carries on its bosom the thought expressions of men, 
wo should, I think, bo prepared by our united efforts 
to gain, take stock, sift, select and lay out for public 
notice iho more valuable expressions of tho Bengali 
nation. And all the moro prepared because sugges- 
tions reach us which seem to widen our line of shore. 

It behoves us then, to consider our position: to 
consider if thn additional shore line should bo taken 
in, and if so tho measures by which tho work 
t‘U tailed may be done. 

I will first reproduce briefly our rules and our 
programme, and I will (juoto from tbo explanations 
a.s to our aim^ and objects. 

One of our rules says : — 

(\irroDt |)ublicationa on literary subjects shall be distri- 
buted ainoni; tho meml)or8 who will select such of them os 
suit their rc.si)octivc tastes and aptitudes, and shall review 
them at their convenience. Their reviews shall bo sub- 
mitted at the weekly meetings, and if approved by a majority 
.^hall be publi.shcd in tho Journal. 

Another, which is a corollary to the first, lays 
down that : — 

It shall be strictly observed that the reviews are to be 
fioe from language likely to give unnecessary offence, and 
they shall be ^rittuu with strict impartiality aud all fairness. 


Members shall have the right to express their opinion 
whether these conditions have been fulfilled or not, and iu 
the latter case they shall have the right to veto the review . 

Then we have the following : — 

• Ancient Sanskrit works of acknowledged merit will also 
form the subject of review. 

Works relating to political matters .shall not be taken in 
hand for review. Those relating to religions matters sliall 
bo .similarly excluded if they contain |>oints of eoutrover 
sial theology. 

Besidas publishing reviews of works, the Academy shall 
also receive, consider and, if approved, publish in its Jour- 
nal the results of tho studies of any of its members. 

Tho Journal shall be supported by the members by means 
of subscription as horciuafU^r provided^ and shall at tbo 
outset bo distributed gratis to the public. 

Members of tho Academy shall consist of graduates, pan- 
dits and writers of merit, and their nomination ehall bo pro- 
portid and votc<l for in the usual manner. 

Members shall pay au entrance fee of ono Rupee and a 
monthly subscription (the minimum amount of which shall 
be eight annas a month) for the expenses of tbo Academy. 

Tho Academy shall consist of two sections, one English 
and tho other Bengali with Sanskrit. Books, essays and 
periodicals written in Engliih shall be reviewed in English ; 
those written in Bengali or Sanskrit shall be reviewed in 
Bengali or English at the option of tbo reviewer. 

Non-members may subscribe to the monthly Journal at 
tho rate of Rs. 2 a year, or Ite. 1 a half year. The price of 
a single copy of the Journal ^hall bo 3 auDa.s. 

As regards the division of the,Acadcmy into two 
sections, (a Bengali, and an English section) some 
have said this and some have said that, but you have 
wisely decided to maintain both ; and it is needless 
to go over tho ground.s again. 

Some remarks have, however, been suggested on 
two other points. The first of these is this: a 
correspondent, referring to the rule which says that 
members of tko Academy shall consist of graduates, 
pandits, and writers of merit, asks how it is to be 
judged whether an applicant is a wTiter of merit. 
The reply which you will probably think proper to 
record is that if he has written anything, and if he 
will send a copy of his work with his application to 
the Chairman, the Academy, or Sahitya Parisad, in 
meeting assembled will judge to the best of its ^ 
ability the merits of the work. If he has not yet 
written anything he would like to present, then the 
best course would probably be to throw out an 
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effasion from his bursting sool, an^I road it in 
original at one of the meetings, or ask the Chair- 
man to name one of the members to read it. I beg 
your deoision, gentlemen, on this point, to satisfy 
the present and any fature enquiry. 

The other point refers to the rule which has laid 
down that, besides publishing reviews of works, the 
Sahitya Parisad, or Academy, shall also receive, con- 
sider, and, if approved, publish in its Journal the 
Results of the studies of any of its members. An 
impression seems to exist both in and outside our 
society, that our Journal does not contain enough 
original matter, and that contributions on various 
subjects from the pen of the members should be 
introduced. Surely, gentlemen, this is a misappre- 
hension of the aims and objects of the Academy. 
Surely we do not wish to pose as model writers 
either in prose or verse. The idea would be pre- 
posterous, for some time to come at any rate. Our 
Journal moreover was never meant to be a miscel- 
lany of the outpourings in prose or verse of our- 
selves, or of any one else. 

The point is of so much consequence that 1 must 
hasten to quote from our often repeated aims and 
objects. 

Our object is study,” we have already stated ; 
the study of Bengali literature, and ihe publica- 
tion of the results of that study. ^ * Our inten- 
tions are not dictatorial ^ Nor is our Academy 
an exclusive institution, but it is open to every 
qualified person wishing to be admitted as member. 

* * The object is to popularize the literature of 
the Bengalis (not to make literature ourselves} and 
thereby to foster the growth of literature among 
them, to encourage talent, to preserve a healthy tone 
in the literature ; to afford to aspiring young writers 
and others an opportanity of having their produc- 
tions studied by a body of men devoted to the 
oaoae of literature in a patriotic sense, and of having 
the result of that study in the shape of a review 
published, if approved in meeting, in the Jonmal 
of that body * Our object again is to take 
'‘stock of the worth and value of the literary 
productions of Bengali writers** whether in the 
Bengali language, in Sanskrit, or in English. Our 
Journal is meant to be a recognized organ in 


which to publish the required work.” You will find 
again we said that to every half dozen books by 
Bengali authors at present commonly read in Bengal* 
there are a thousand by European and Americ^ln 
authors and that we must, as is done in the west 
ern world, combine, and by united efforts, bring out 
all that is good in Bengi^i literature, stimulate talent, 
guard literary interests, popularize the literary pro- 
ductions of the Bengalis.*' 

I come now to the programme of work with 
which we had decided to begin : — 

Bach member, or any two jointly, it was decided, should 
undertake to make himself, or themBolvos, masters of any 
one of the following subjeots, and write a paper tberoun ; — 

(1) Poetry among tho Bengalis. 

(2) Tho poetry of Hindu names, that i», tho original 
coDcopiion which led to the names. 

(3) Fiction among tho Bengalis, allegorical and mundane. 

(4) Dramas among the Beng.'dis. 

(6) Hindu literature as portraying society and ethics 
among the Bongoli.s, jjaat and present. 

(6) The literature of religion, philosophy, and meta- 
physics among tho Bengalis. 

(7) Tho literature of science among the Bengalis 
astronomy, mathematics, medicine, etc. 

(8) Biography of Bengali men of letters. 

(9) On criticism in its application to literature. 

(10) On the choice of subjecte in poetry and prose. 

Some of these heads would bring into prominence the 

names of authors of note. The next atop was : 

(11) To take each such author separately, and make 
him the subject of special study, in regard to bis style, 
form, manner, and so forth,— bearing in mind the rule which 
compels us to be impartial. 

(12) A great project, to proceed side by side with, though 
(by the noeessitios of the case) more slowiy^tban the above 
was the compilation of a Dictionary of the Bengali language. 
Each member, it was proposed, shall be allotted one letter of 
the Bengali alphabet. He will conh^o himself to that one 
letter, collecting all the words falling under it, good, bad or 
indifferout, aud writing out their respective meanings. 
When ho has done this for the letter allotted to him, say in 
two, three or four months, be will lay the result of bis 
labours to the Academy assembled, which will oonsidor each 
word with its meanings, revising, adding or subtracting as 
may seem to their joint deliberation desirable. Then the 
list will be printed, or press copied, and sent out under the 
band and seal of the Hhairman to all leading pandits and 
other learned scholars not members, for their individual 
reviskm. Kaeh letter will be dealt with in this manner 
separately. The result will tinally be a good, solid, standard 
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Dictionary ; and all tboao who will have asaisted in the pre- 
paration or revision of the work will have their names 
^ tueiitioned in tho Preface over the Chairdian’a autograph 
Signature. Theroafter any word not found in the Dictionary 
oMtliO Acfulcmy must bo conaiderod out of form and inad- 
mia^iblo 1(1 polite society, and would Ijo excliidotl from tho 
pagoH of all gt)o<l writerH-"', for the Dictionary would ho, 
not the work of ono man, but the combined product of all 
the bent riion. 

i;?. Tilt) AniiivcTHary of tho establishment of tho Aca- 
iloniy was to be celebrated by a conversazione to which 
laditvs and gentlemen, Kiiropcan and Bengali, should be in- 
vited, and at which should bu exhibitod the works of Bengali 
writers and writing inateriaU of all times with dates and 
n/iinos of hH .iliticH aHitoti, also (lortraits (so far as procur- 
able) of all Bengali men of ktters ; and there was to be 
music and recitations. 

This wjis the prograiiimo wo sottled. To it 
wo ndded a narrative on “ Journali.^in among tho 
Heijgalis/' This is now, under the rule which 
provides for the review of current literature, follow* 
ed by a brief summary of tho litoraturo in magazines 
anil journals conducted by Bengalis; the object 
being to present month by month such a brief notice 
of tlie more notr^worthy contributions and articles 
as will give a bird's eye view of, and serve as an 
ind»‘X to, the literature passing in the magazines and 
journals. 

We have also roviowod several books presented 
to us by authors for review ; and we hope to im- 
prove in this lino of work, so as not only to catch 
up the spirit of the authors, but to prepare our 
notices on a proper system of review. Thus, after 
(1) mentioning the subject matter, wc might (2) state 
tho theme oj story briefly, then (3) bring out the 
points or characters noticeable, then (4) consider tho 
stylo and manner of the author, (5) the excellencies 
and doficiencios, and lastly (6) draw a general con- 
clusion as to literary merit. 

And now, gentlemen, I come to tho fresh suggos- 
f ions I referred to in the opening lines of this paper. 
They are the following : — 

First , — from Mr. John Beames and Sir William 
Hunter in reference to the Dictionary contemplated 
by us. Those distingnished scholars trust that tho 
compilation of a really complete and scholarly Dic- 
tionary, an autlioritaiive work, will be taken in 
hand and curried through in the course of time to 


completion. Mr. Beames, moreover, hopes to sub- 
mit some remarks ou the form which the work 
should take. We have written thanking him, and 
saying that his remarks will be awaited. A Benga- 
li gentleman, writing from Bankurah of his own 
motion, offers co-operation, and sends us a list of 
words he has already placed together ; and furlhtrr 
suggests that tho Dictionary should contain current 
phniscs, idiomatic expressions, and proverbs. Wo 
have replied accepting his co-operation, and saying 
that his suggestion will be considered. The consi- 
deration of it must, I think, await Mr. Beames’ re- 
marks. Tho question for your immediate attention, 
gentlemen, is, shall any preliminary steps be taken in 
the meanwhile towards enlisting the co-operation of 
other workers as well for the preparation of the ne- 
C(‘ssary lists of words ? If you decide in the affirm- 
ative I bog to invite your attention to the division 
of labour proposed in the programme quoted above. 

Secondly , — We have the suggestion of Sir Wil- 
liam Hunter that the Academy may also be able to 
bring out a scientific Grammar of the language, 
and to collate existing inflections and post-positions 
with older or intermediate forms. We have asked 
Sir William if ho will kindly give us any hints as 
to tho lines on which such a work should be pre- 
pared. The Academy is, as wo have already de- 
clared, not an exclusive body, but ono formed for 
the common good : and any suggestions as to the 
lines of a Grammar from so distinguished a sholar 
cannot but bo profitable. You will therefore no 
doubt agree to await a reply. 

Thirdly.— yf ^ have the two following suggestions 
from Professor Max Muller : — 

(1) that the Academy should include within its 
sphere of study the history of the Bengali language 
from a purely grammatical point of view ; its pro- 
gress from Prakrit to tho popular Bengali of a 
hundred years ago, and its rapid return to classical 
Sanskrit forms; 

(2) that the Academy should also collect Bengali 
stories and, when possible, Bengali inscriptions, and 
old names of places, rivers, etc. 

In regard to tlie first of these two suggestions, 
gentlemen, I venture to think that the results of the 
studr of the Bengali language might suitably form 



a Preface to the Grammar suggested by Sir William 
Hunter. If your decision is in accord with my 
proposal^ the questions for immediate consideration 
will be (a) who is the most qualified person, within 
or outside, the Academy who should be asked to 
undertake the study; (b) whether, assuming the 
result is approved, the Academy shall undertake the 
cost of printing and publishing the work; (c) sup- 
posing the work to be ready earlier than the Gram- 
mar, whether it should be published in the first 
edition as a separate work, to be reprinted in due 
course as Preface to the other work; (d) whether 
rights under the Copyright Act should be reserved 
by the Ac;idcn\y, a certain percentage of net profits 
if any being paid to the author. 

The second suggestion of Professor Max Muller 
seems partly to group itself under head (2) of our 
programme, which provides (as you have seen) for a 
otudy of the poetry of Uindu names. And I ven- 
ture to propose that the wording of that head may 
be revised so as to embrace the Professor's sugges- 
tion ; thus : — 

‘‘(2) Antiquarian research: Bengali inscriptions, 
old names of places, rivers, etc, and the his- 
tory attaching to them ; and, where possible, 
the original conceptions which suggested the 
names.’^ 

The other portion of the suggestion may, I think, 
be amplified a little, and may stand as a separate 
head, thus ; — 

"(12) Bengali stories, with comments thereon in 
elucidation of their historical, ethical, or mytholo- 
gical character.” 

Any member, or members, wishing to take up the 
two last mentioned subjects (2 and 12) would find 
them interesting studies. Assuming that the two 
headings are approved, the questions for your consi- 
deration seem to be these : (a) shall the results of 
the research (if passed in meeting) be published in 
serial form in the journal, or in book form as 
separate works $ (b) in the latter case shall the cost 
of printing and publication be borne by the Aca- 
demy ^ (c) in any case shall rights be reserved by 
the Academy under the Copyright Act, a certain 
percentage of net profits if any being paid to the 
authors. 


Aiw///, “there is a suggestion from more than one 
Bengali gentleman, to the effect that a branch 
should bo opened for the production of new works ' 
I venture to think that much depends on the nature 
of the works. If they are of the nature of ifabse 
mentioned above, and the others stated in the origi- 
nal programme, then the suggestion is already un 
dor consideration. If it refers to works of pure 
iimigination, such as fiction and poetry, then as I 
have stated in the early paragraphs of this paper, 
tho suggestion is unsuitable. An Academy may 
study and review works of fiction or poems as 
works of art ; but it may not assume the functions 
of publisher of novels and poems. And these re 
marks also, gentlemen, are for your oonsideration. 

L. LIOTARD. 

A vote of thanks was given to Mr. Liotard 
for his exhaustive and well-considorod paper. It 
was resolved that tho paper should bo printed 
in tho Journal, and that all members, and siicii 
ot^Je^ qualified persons as may wish to give the Aca- 
demy the value of their opinions, should be invite<l 
to favour tho Chairman with any remarks or sui; 
ge.siions which they may think desirable to make 
A digest of the replies would then bo reod and con- 
sidered at a subsequent mooting. 

CUaBEKT LITBB&TTTBE. 

The Indian Antiquity, 

This is a magazino edited by Babu Gobinda 
Chandra Mitra and printed at tho Niwal Kishore 
Press, Lucknow. It deals with suitjects connected 
witli religion and philosophly in India, namely : — 
{a) Vaidic Hindu Religion. 

{b) Hindu Darsan. 

(r) Pouranic Hindu Religion. 

In the first number we have received, tho editor 
promises a short history of the rise, progress an<l 
fall of tho Mahommedan supremacy in India, a 
history of the rise and progress of the Mahoinc 
medan religion, romantic Eastern tales, amusing 
stories, &c. 

The publication, apart from the fitness or otherwise 
of the title, is in many respects interesting and may 
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,,fove aieful. Subjects concerning Hindu religion 
end pbilosopKy baye been rendered in dear and 
.-ihaiietiyc manner ; and we hope the promise of 
(litM first number will be fulfilled. 

'some of the trnnalatione from Poriian poate merit 
attention- Here ia one on “ Modesty ” 

“ KAger my lover toward* me r*n» 

HU haml an army, and hi* pliii 
The careteia city to aurpriMc • 

Hut ray eyea fouiul a fortreaH good. 

And cye*la»boe a fencing wood, 

Where taodeaty aecorely liea. 

'rbe last pages of tlio publication very unfortu- 
nately end with some aoloctions from the ‘• Mysteries 
of the Court of London ’’ and stories of that nature. 
We are, to aay the least, disappoinled, iiftor reading 
on Vaidic pdigion, to come upon such stories as 
- (Jhanesar and Leila.” They give the idea of a 
(•atcbpemiy hotch-potob. 
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5l39*t 313131 33131 <91331 (353913 F3f5j 

<2119 3(3 I 

21(935 I 

<9131(^53 5fai35l3 3«33‘v3Jl3 9)1331 C3133 <91311- 
(519 3551133131 ^3^t <215*^31 3#llf5 I <3 f B 593^ 
5lf^, 3l3l3*3f, f3l53 ^55(9 3^319 5lf3 3l ; 9TJT3 
^133 ^5l3 9131 ■^(j3 <9 31?5J^^ I '®'5l “ 913 s‘<^ft3” 
<3 59 C93 <211315 5^ ? 35(^91 -C333f3f9 fi- 

0313 3^.913,1 3f%19 <9’>F3 I "913935” 55 •II'I ^ 
313 ¥fk9 3^5, ^131(^53 ^55(% ^ ^Fi9 03, 
91393< <il3!&1 33535, ^359 3?9l(93 313, ^3X <p 
<21353 9131 <2t#I9 I ^ 

0*i(3 <9 3N 3t55 I 

31531913 3fi9(%« <2m(33’( 391 3^ <*f9l(59 
3i^'^3 
531*59 
9(^’?!35. 

91313 ^33 5(39 
5'dt 

3131139 313lf35L: 

fa93 

5^1%3'3 

5«r119l9t, 55193, 591313191, 5513 <21513 
<95313 953 05533 
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'vtm 

'iffiip. ?rrw*i C’rtTt^ti *tftaj w**5t afTs i 

n^iiirr?i 

■^^5Tai* •ffo'B’ni 

cMW^ta ^*ni ^twt^nwc-t f<fifT5 

«itt^ I 

c<<r«t5t^ « ftrJhi »i«i *T^c»t5 1*1 f®r« 

c^ c^^ *tit*i. fl^ mf<iiHTar w, *i"%‘i^c<i 

C<ifl9PF, TW " ^T?r51»rtl 'S 

ssifsunwi • I 

(M 

%5l 

«itnTtf%^ ’f'Irs? 

^^srtfsisF 

Ciji»>if^f^ »i*v?i5 *fir I 

^fai^MTf!» ?f5«r?f 'S C^JfTfir 

<lt»(Tt^*t iTlf®!^ ^TC<tTa 'il’yfit C5t^ I <4^ 

■^ffai^t? ’itftns 3^1 <ii«*t 05*1 ^1 ^ctfitn 

-nf3Tt^*iTtaj^ «2rr5:Tni‘l^it ^Pt i 

I 

(SUpifSrs I 

> iti 's ’ft^^r I 

«(•< 

'5ifi<nt-<acifl^t 

ifv 

«jit *itcii Ufa* nvusjti *rfa^ 

laspSt C*T^ ifJicqscfH— * *tf«'Bl«« IT’s^lJ 

^«rt«. WTsiC^tl 'S ^•iiCTtC'n?! ^*l ; 

4iif«i <<^«2tjm CTtw? '«i?(it5r?(rfft 
ri;catcft^n ’P*! <2tt« itin •rtt^ i " 

'•iTitfic’rs '•if^i PI 

c*rt*t Pi ^cptpfpc*ni «» ^pt? puppptJj 
pftfl Pl^ I PlnsttP «rwsi P^ 

pf*i I PIPSI PWP fjppi I ^ p< pi pipH pftp 

tJ»tPt^35 ^^51 prpfcpp PWP pi P)fpi ^«.*1t'R PJtP I 
#5C*nrp WTCPP pi^ <*tPTpp p^ Pi c^, pi^p TtP’P 
PPCPi SPTP 'PPTPP «rf%’K“.t *lf^^ pp I 35f»P CP 


■P^l PltCf WtCPP ^tpl Pt^ I ®tCPP 

CP pn?4P P^CP ^tPl PP^PJb'fpCiP P^ CPPi PtP 

Pi I ppft 5PlrfPl <iipfpp Wt^’lP^P fe»R, PIWP Pl^, 

fpp pitwlpp captpfp’l? WT P^ *#111^ «tt^ 

PCPP P1^ I 

CSIP’P CP fppjtp PfCPP ^P ^PtCfP 35tp1 CPFP*I 
fpspi psf^pia, '«rTP ptP I 'PtPitP <ii^ <Swf%- 
ps35i, -SftPj, *fp, «t^, tfapifpp ^pc«tPi p'^picp 
tpptPl PItPPP ^pfppl, «1|^ fp3|t P'51 fp^I, "PTpIPT « 
CPP7>fl^ WtP ^pfpps PfCP, ^Pl PtSIP! "PlP ppjpt 

PtPtlPPP. "P^^tpr I 

^C'P'flPtPf 51i*P'9^ I 

THE BIURATI. 

The Bharati for Magh opens with an article on 
*‘ Ellison and the Phonogfaj»h.” It gives a brief 
sketch of the life of the great man, shewing how, 
born and bred in indigenee, battling on courage- 
ously in tho liardest struggles of life, he has 
risen by dint of assiduity and perseverance to that 
eminence which he now oocupies, enjoying a degree 
of distinction, both in his own country and through- 
out the civilised world, of which scarcely any con- 
temporary name, in the same department of science, 
could boast. The article concludes with a descrip- 
tion of the Phonograph and an explanation of its 
working. 

Under tho bead of “ipriptcp^ ^PTEffP" Babu 
Sidbya Mohan Mitra gives an interesting account 
of the rites and ceremonies performed by the 
Mabommeduns at the death of a person of the same 
faith. 

Baba Hari Sadhan Mukerjeo contributes a good 
paper, which professes to be the first portion of an 
Essay on Akbar, covering a period of 5 years— 
from the death of Hamayun to the final overthrow 
of Bairam Khan. Hamayun had met his death by 
a fall from the top of the staircase leading to the 
terraced roof of his library in the palace at Delhi. 
Akbar, who succeeded him, was at the time a boy of 
fourteen, but had already as many adventures, had 
seen as many vicissitudes of fortune, as would fill 
the lifo of an ordinary man. Tho young prince 
under the tutelage of Bairnm won the t>attle of 
Pauipat, besieged Sikandar Sur at Mankot and 
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forced him to yield and retire to Bengal. Various 
circumstances combined to estrange the heart of 
the sovereign from his too autocratic minister, and 
at last Akbar became too tired of him and succeeded 
in throwing ofl‘ his yoke, 

by Babu Brajendra Nath 
Ranerjee is an article of some interest. It treats 
of Mesmerism in general, and says that its powers 
were fully known to the Brahmins of ancient India. 
It has now formed the subject of deep study and 
research by some of the modern scientists of the 
West. To them it is now known by tho name 
of Hypnotism. In Europe, it was Dr. Mesmer (the 
article reminds us) who first discovered tho existence 
of such a hidden force in man. He believed that 
there is a sort of magnetism in man, by the due 
exorcise of which wonderful results might bo 
obtained. 

An article on ^ ’’ quotes no less than 

fourteen different opinions in respect to the time 
when Shankar Acharjya lived and flourished in India, 
and concludes that it is very difiicult to ascertain 
the exact date. 

THE NABYABHARAT. 

In glancing down tho list of contents of the Nabya- 
hharat for Magh, two striking titles arrest onr atten- 
tion ; and (2) 

J The first is the continuation of a paper 
on Female Education in Bengal by Babu Eshan 
Chandra Bose. It reviews the attempts made by 
the Hindus of the reformed type towards Female 
Education during the twenty years, reckoning from 
the establishment of the Bethuno School in 184*9 to 
the year 1870. The Vernacular Literature Committee 
commenced tho publication of a monthly journal 
called " ^*^^^** from the year 1851. The 
object was to disseminate knowledge amongst our 
boys and girls. The article under notice gives an 
interesting account of the origin of Prose Literature 
in Bengal. The first book written in Bengali prose 
appears to have been by Ramram 

Bose. It was written specially for the Europeans 
who studied at the Fort William College, establish- 
ed in 1800. Then followed * ** by 

MrituBjay Vidyalankar, the head teacher of the 


College. Tho names of Rajah Rammobon Roy, 
Babu Peary Chand Mittra, Pandits Madan Mohiu ' 
Tarkalankar and Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar stand 
out prominently in this connec tion. ^ 

The second article " is the 

first portion of a paper on the History of Eng 
lish Education in Calcutta by Balm Troilokya Natli 
Bhattacharjya. It goes back to the year 1757, 
when tho foundation of English Rule in India 
wat? laid by Clive after the battle of Plassey. In 
tho spring of tho year 1740, Zachariah Kiernandor, 
a Sweedish Mis.sioniiry, lauded at Cuddalore on the 
Madras Coast and established a Mission there. He 
made acciuaintanco with Clive while tho latter 
was staying at Fort St. David. After the battle 
of Plassoy, Clive invited Eicrnander to come to CaL 
cutta and establish his Mission there. Accordingly, 
in the year 1758, towards the end of September. 
Kiernander reached Calcutta and on the first day 
of December of the same year, he opened the first 
English School in Calcutta. It is said that from 
1758 to 1766, ho converted to Christian! tv no less 
than 189 persons. The article contains au amount of 
varied and interesting matter, and is worth reading. 

" by Babu Sripati Charan 

Roy gives a Bengali version of tho famous Irish 
national song “ God save Ireland ’’ by Timothy D. 
Sullivan. Tho rendering is excellent and tho spirit 
of the song is well preserved. To shew how it is 
done, the first stanza may be quoted ; — 

The English is : — 

High upon the gallows tree swung the noyehearted throo 
By the vengeful tyrant stricken in their bloom ; 

But they mot him face to face, with tho spirit of their race, 
And they went with bouLs undaunted to their doom. 

“ God save Ireland/' said the heroes, 

“ God save Ireland,” said they all : 

“ Whether on the scaffold high, or the battlefield wo die, 

U, what matter, when for Erin dear we fail !’’ 

The translation runs thus : — 

«tr® w»t 

am c^t:*i I 

«tai 

ftaFWf nap 1 
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•stfs fe/:'® 

. ' ^»;5? '•Itnsft'9 fTlflf '— ^^C9i ’ITS t 

‘ JiV'ica, f-p^l «*f?c»i 
‘ C’J’UC'l ’ISC'l 

' f«j c^r^fif '®ca I 

Tho writer gives a touching account of the 
circurnstauccH that loJ to tho composition of tho 

»ODg. 

There are no leas than three biographical notices 
in the present issue of tho Nabya Bharat. 

»|siTf5t 3 r.’tTTt^— tho two groat Baishnav 

faints, by Bal)n Haradhan Datta ; 55 ftwTt’IT’l’J 

--■the great pumlit of Hali.sahor, by Bahn Dinanath 
Oanguli; and J|^51 tho Brulima 

devotee, by llio Kditor. Tlioy are worthy triliutes 
to the great men of whom they form tho subject. 

Nakendka Nath Chatterjee, u.a. 

nt»t'rl 

111 I >51 '«!’! » I 

I C’t’HP I 

JTf'f I 

RR C«TW 

V?Tf®RrsF5f‘l R?T?t I 

^v?fTi:w«r <»n®tp Mfit t 

>in^i'fnR §l^jrn 55 

ir-fjT I— sf^«?r ’TiR *fR^< 1 enr^ 

^RTt^r 5ptC?T TTCH 

45JTf?r 5tTt5T ««r^-5nf9Tn nRjiK‘1 ^fR^iRi® 

1 *i'srrR3r.Jt«t 

’Ttr?t ^51 

"^tRs jn I w.iTC5R Rsrfjr c^i t-?®, c^tiSst, aTr-t 
'•?f ®Ri «HiT ®?n:m5sn 

>Rr«r 5"vt^?iicvf 5R1'® c®>(sr '»rr?i cw 

»RrC® iT5j I ^«fT5tr5 ®T^’ffl3 ■SIK? i RbR- 

> } R?® ?|rtc«l, ' 5 T^-R*t 5 >riT <2tr® R'lf^ 

■tf’ti I m »f55r ?irc'if' jtris® c-trs 

?ftRc*fR ®fn?j Rtf 5rrf%an( ^ige?!, 'sr^terren^ 

»i:sf ®R):Tt'(9 5?? ^ *tC5 I T>?® <2f?l® 

Rsi 


‘ ) 

(11^51 ftsiR^ '«‘I (import) «ItC5 I 

5 ®^t ®l<if®RR ®T^ (thoughts) 

^if® jRcw *nc? I ■<5-®R1 ^R« 

Jit ?^8 sTBP® ’i^tt® ^Ri^. '♦*R- 

Rsitit <a?f® ‘a?sT*r ^’t- 

^<55 ^R^fl ’fRill ^l^c® ntiR I ^t^'T 

5l-^5lR ^ffl'*f, I *•!■«- 

■^Ri <sf^« >^51® 55^5 R ai gfq 

rr?C®I ^«R®S SIR w ''TtJRl 
irinfapFRcnij <3®]^ »n® ^Rin 

•?^cntn-R:5® 55 5f*R-®^ < 2 tf§ 

I mtCnH 

^af®® «rr® ^RstRst i « ssr^c^ 

^® 3?r® c’lY^’rtft®, 
mcifci? ®RR R^t*t < 2 nfJ rfa‘«i 

^f-TC^a ^7fa!« 'Srt ‘1 «lR5-^t®,trR 

Jttfwi 1 ^T^-a JT5itc»rf5st 'nI* 

-5tTv>l^ ■^5f >1C5? itff I 

asiTff ^featci ^Rai <Rta 1 

> 8 '!j *j|r 5t*R aR[=i:” n<t?l 

®rac¥ “ f®a Rn " #i?t ®Tr<frt® 1 

RH'<n < 2 t«it<f 'SfT’iTC'fa I • m’s ” 

“ lii^P •(Ri«i: ” »fc«f^ -^Tt^n ^%® ‘ ■ 

5pRc® I tftf® '«l'^ «t<»i5® i.tc® 

»ltC^ JI 1 I 

Jlj-^ I— .st^ts&lc® ?5R® Rsi^i-atH R?® ?^- 
trfe^i I TtR TtiR ttfe® ^ 

<n»5t * 1 ® ^RkI r.»i^ Raf nRn® ^^■^ 

5?R3tc?if I ®5^ Rtjt^srsR c®"r ’tRm vft3?i 
vR I Ri nrRfT®* «r3c«® c^^ih ®Rt® <stf^®t® ^-<it 
'«iT®tiR *ist J5?, ^5tt® c®Jr^ 

»ff<i«rR^ ^ i(l I Rcir ®t3T® '•i'>nl®i c3l^ «R3 

3 R 8 I R?Rf I ®TSt®nf «t3®3 •aW3 

>11 ®TTf8 RCS* 

^•R® 5tcn »if® »iT88tR, ®«.3rt4j n^st 3s<n Rc^^ 1 
nsTsSl C8 »1C55R 1 C^t^t tfC^I «rTC5IT5srR 

«! « ^;® ®t8— 8T®5’3(58f 

{Technicalities) >rt5PIT «TS81 I nt^STfCTRl CR 

99 '<1^51 Rt«t3 «:c<< <«t8t5f -^TRR *lpR, 

■sif® ^r38TR 5’^^-’!^® Tnn ®nrnf '«nfr<r ■»i'«\l 

5»im vR®1 .W^R I cn {Technical 

terms) et?®» 'SfC'tf ^RJJi® J!T8t®C*tI ^STStR® 

?i^9l rC?, ®'f*t '«tR ®T^R C^ CtspBl 3lT<fTtR8 
{Definition) SRRST^F ^ irl | . ®ft5 R^^IR 

'2t8CtR C5R ^R®! Rircsst | ‘ 4tf R ’ .g’<r 

‘ ’ ®^3TC«T 5fi:f-®irf®®l csTTC®nf ®iR ‘il’tfSl 
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{idca)9r.-^\ fk»t^ »tfiF5TlC«t!Jt 1 ?5^rl-'’lt^T.'3t^,Si^ 

'sv< er^fs^ ^ti ?1 '«rmfl 1 ’iTfasit^sii i ‘sfff^’ i 

'SIT? “ ” f?^*t?‘i!?f ^;?n:8f? "sit^T i — * '*!«<> ??? ’is, c?, "si-si?? 


?^?t? r^? " “ ?t?T- 

fflr?5 ??{?T ” “ ” {Struggle for existence .') 

?t?(1 C»l?^ f% fe»t? '«T? 

?>fk« BTR? 5Tf^ ?1 I 

r?r? ’m-'fT? C®T5F I— ^i5Tr® ?t5r?r,?? j?i;»t? <51^- 

^T??! ^ I ‘ 'SI'SH ’ ?t|? 5^11 

?T?, t?T? 1?? 1 ?Tf>r^ ?i:3i sit!;^ ?T!:?r c?iT^- 

<st??i «it^ 'st^t I ^t?r/rs ? 5 it 5 f 

’ITC?^ I 

??Tf^fjISFSjJl fST^ I — "Slf^ ^=if??iC‘? fn^lTC’T? ’f?; 


5 ^ 'sitap?*! sfTCJR ' 3 . 1 ?t? a[^ 4 sl?‘l, 

?Ci^ I ^"^TAT ?'!R 'SfT’lTfvf^tC?? ?ST4, 

C?^1 'srt^tCT? ’TesP ?'5 I??? iri-nst? i” 

^»n5i if< I ^t? 'S •si<i- 

«T?‘I1 I 

I — “ C’lTBI C’ftfB ” 'S “ ^ 

^?TC?? ?T??T? C>ff?«1t? I “cW<'(1iyt” 

^tn “c<5tBi c<tfB” in i?r?csr '‘c’Uw 

c«TTfB?" W-’iTtfiT ntf? ^ i 

C?il I 


irr-^ 
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UUMtntg-jswonb fleeting. 

FEBRUARY i 8 tii, i«(m. 


The meeting having been declared open the 
Honorary Treasurer presented tlie Aocount.s of the 
Academy for the tliree months ending the dlst 
January last ; they were passed. 


The Honorary Librarian having hitherto found it 
impossible to attend satisfactorily to the duties de- 
volving upon him, owing to other engagements, ex- 
pressed a desire to be relieved of the duties. On 
the motion of the Chairman, Babu Chandranath 
Talukdar was elected Honorary Librarian. 


The Vice-Chairman propo.sed the election of Babu 
Basauta Banjan Ray of Bankura as member, and 
set forth the grounds for the proposal. It was put 
to the vote, and carried unanimously. 


The Chairman laid before the meeting the Ibllow- 
ing remarks from Mr. U. Q. Batljivyal, m.a,, c.s., 
Member of the Academy : 

Bengal Academy of Literature ; 

^ftr ’!tSt Ji'SHI 

^ 

(IV eojt^trerj)— 

srt Jrt '^wtcvsfsi !ti «iif]drefsi— 

tVf-) 

<« tjtficy 'ff’ft I J|t»i 


vif-if-o I 

a JlCStlttUf*! ♦I'fHlStf flfJijtrf'Sl <!» 

'j/’lCS UCS 

'®lfV 5lt?U-P ’Ittl ®*tit 

ga^<a^ Bji'nicV literal 

af^rai ?.?- 

“ *tfaq<f ” I 111 '$ ■'•tc’ifit '8i»f “ ijc’tit’ir.tfia' 

’ifg^ ” •a^'sn I '«‘i faet^'a; 

iiirfl fas spsi 5iiaiTa>t— a^it 
it® I aitasTla >sf«ta5rt>i fhl’cs 5.^tiTc% 

; asfa ; 

c^Pil 's«i II 

■sTlMtsfC"! Academy af^Cft ca ^®f «ta>t»t •^tt'5 ’«’4 

w*f sifaasf afqcsis >a^al «)< 'eif»ar«?. 

5t:5 I (SpaTfa® siifKfScas fas " aVt?? ifaait " 

am al^ca ? 

ca^m^tcaa 'a^fa ■5?,astc«i 'sit»i'itac^ 

CTsra 'siastFs caf^tat, vaat ca^ '«ia'?i 

'^ttt’Jiaa asfaal asfaatfstsia i 

marfsitn ^fetfa® aial^t^ 

c’sr ; 

'S'ltia Stan R at5 ; i 

^tait»itt*l <flat mstts?! atatM*! 

5tcaa sBt aBiH •g'lcric’nst 

star sta, casam >iB-f.MtST (a»tia adcata ^‘i 

cata fact? a^®) mats ’aa '«i<a aVaic^ ! i i 
’atf^at*! aast a^t»f ? 5?1 as:?:? 'sa? >pt 
atfeap a^taa vfaat ar»iatcat«ia 
* 'St aaii cattija^f^ “• 

aipiat aifa* ca'®a ; i 



) 


^*af^n->Tffe>’15T ^fl-C^tSlr ; 
ftfTii >itf/.'5trSr 

cMt^T *1^ 

•:-itS(i ’Ttu » 

^IW; ".MrSi ’O/.^'I -ICMT tQ^ttSrj ^fif 

CAU A t'^r-£1‘5 ^f^- 

r «4 ; -*n^»rnr^T 

Nt^ ^if*.1b'4 fvf»4f r.1'5t^C‘9 iT^vl f.<1i‘< 

^\<^^^ ! ^ bi? I 

'rii(^ iiij'otinnr hnving oon.si<lt*nM] tlio proposal con 
t.uincHl ill tlio uImivo noto, und also n su^^t'stion from 
Mitbu Iviijnuraiii Uomi* of Di'Osyhar^ (inothia* mr*mb#»r, 
«ii.H'.i\!ed iniaimiionsly tliat tho Academy should, 
he.sidoH its I'hi^lish name, hear a name it\ tlio Bon- 
^r.vli langua;^<v The name decided upon is tlio one 
•M the pitsi'iit issue of the Journal. 

ll. hu«l Im'ou ohsi'rvod that thorii was a tendency 
ainnuLij some of tlio mmnijers to uso Eu;;lis!i as 
tlio vehicle of expression in profejrence to Bengali, 
oven wluTi the publication under notice was in 
the latter Janguago. This was a mistake. After 
•.ouie discussion, tlio meoliug resolved that all 
luombers (absent as Nvell as those present) should 
be urged, when reviewing publications that are 
in Bengali, nut to use the Engligih language, but 
to !iilluTe to the language of tho publication under 
irview, althongb ruli> (j) of course leaves them tho 
option of adopting either Bengali or English aa 
their vehicle of expression. 

l^ibu K. Cbakravarti rend the following notice by 
bimself of a book presented to tho Academy by tho 
author ; — 

Biiakva Cmakitamrita, 6y Babu Agharnatk 
Cnattopadhya. 

»tC93 tiiF iR*f, '« 


eaten 

^*11 ii€^« »r»t 'eitgl I 

Tegt^^t r^<n ^lett llll ^^t- 

<a-f c’lWcjf?! atfg#? «tc'^3 '«iTit3 

lilt «ttrg gsiatfeg I 

^si<; iji*t 3 g.7t-5CH3 »tr33J ^3^ 

; ''I’fT'i. ■^ttfsreg 9 c^'iV^ caii, 

c?f)ittesr3 

»IC3 'iTsteifs ^EBgii '« 

'ar5tfifC'<r3 'S33NlC3*t g5taf^3 

ci»“r 4t5‘i ■'9 — 'at 

<4^ fit'^ tsf^THg ^:lgtc5 1 

*(^913 '«Itr^fgt3 "!lt«t«TN; '2t5lTg5(f 9 gC^T 

resist CfllTtt^ '2Jtf^ — C»m®t3 '«lt^, '?Tst 9 

9 1 ^e=Rtg' "«t< 

'«icg3sl”v"t ^'*<g ^*1 '9 gglgwit pfitcai c^’ti 

3t9 I 

<j[«SF «ttpT3 PjC'tn <ttr«^r 9 >2lt«fSig1 '<5‘l 

'St'Vti '«itcto i r<F's 'st^l *13^ 

■9 ^^51^3 ?: 93l 9*163 1 

>st ii|'^33l -Q'fr«tC3 C^3«l '5t^^3S 9 

3f<?(3l 'tf363 « C4t^ ^<*[1 3f^C3Cf 

gl I 3T^^C3 C'StJt-gfg'a «t’ei 

r‘f3tf^c»ist, c’i'l3T«r ^^t'2tii '5r c«f5i 3f^e3 
5^5IT JiegtC3 I at^^t3 33! 6r33T- 
^C3 ^3[t3 3It«(n gff33t!:5fit > 3Tt»tIt3 "SltC^, 

C'StgM^s’t 51-^^ 9 *ttig gfsp3 gtt i 

Cit!I 3r3e33 -eicg^s <2113 

C3 C'Stg 9 9 'SJS5t5?t 

^'ftf'ig 3pf33tr^*i. CT C'Stg gifteg 3cn 
"3»ig 3FSIJI Bten 
'®1 '«^t3, 

C-St!! 3^31 ^3t3 ; 
pp C«g -sitfg*! 3tt, <a^, " I 

eg C'Stg 9 a? «ttfgr3 C3t«ttg ? 

gfstgig, aijgtfg^ 9 a^gtfg la^ 

(St-^g gep 3rg3l c^Jtg 53 1 rgf«f3 '«itt5 " eggg 

39 C?g 33, '»I9 3ar ^Hnsr 3l3t3^ <«3Tg B?3ft33 
C33TC3 f3f3 g3t»f«l 3f33tf5Cg3, CStg 9 

3f3F3 f3’3^g Tg $^^fg3 3t3tc? I " «a^ 3631 

CgT3 f3’?^-gtC33 3^3 3rB3 ^t3tC5 3fg3l 
3tc3ef ; egggi <i< 3g3t«i 'Il«ftf33 gutg 
3'r33tC53 1 

■BcgpaigTg 63F3'?t' 1 



( 

The meeting acceptcii the notiee, and decidi*(l tliat 
the author should be thanked tor his work and tiirnish- 
ed with a copy of the Journal containing the 
notice. 

Babu K. Chakravarti then read two short poems 
by himself : one being an ode to S/cep atui Dream, 
the other a Universal morning prayer. Tlie meet- 
ting heard both poems with much pleasure : they 
were instances of the versatile abilities of the 
worthy »Secretary, and it was a matter of satis- 
faction to know that the two j)ieees wouhl he 
published.* 

Babu D(;hendronath MuckcTj'i read tlie following 
notiee of a work named Appaehaya-o-unati by Babu 
Bislinu Chandra Moitra, Allahabad, which the au - 
thor presented to the Academy: — 

^ I 

5JTi ^iia( I 

C«l ^9 JIT? r?r5?«| '«t«T 

?TC?, C«ft§qFJ(fH 

5 g?TC^ 5?? ?5C?,— -NT? c? 

C^sfJI^’l ?? ?IC5Tfl -STM?? 

<ir5If<tstJICSt sttc^ ; c? 

etfs? »iTf?®i 'iffs ?fr?-5F»(>r ?rt5T 
-eiTC® ^51 r?’^f ? -Jifi I ?tsrt?1 JTtftc'SI? 
f«Tifsp? <fl?T »lf% ?tC9T« 

v9«r;r jitc? ?? 

JIT? I 'sirf? f^c?5srl •srt5iTr«rc?t3 tn^ '«i’tr??frsg« 
>9 tC*lf!F^ >ltfS'®IC5F 9 ?snic« 

??c*T— bitPs? mr^c'si 

?sf?C^ 6lf5C®I, ?(fac?t 

stc? 511,— C4S?»> '5t?-sifit9T? ?IC«T9 6r?IC? 5I1 I 
JTCvSia IJWI 5tt,— ^t'9«l®T? «tf%S1 5t^, 

>arv c? 

f5ic^»t9 6Tt I 

^T5i4 4f?5i 'stffjiai Jit 4f«F<ai 

*lfaw«5it5T micascis ttc? i 


* It i)i hoped the time will come when the Journal of the 
Academy will bo able, by reason of it« expansion, to admit 
scraps of literary value from members and otheis, lu ii sec' 
tiou to be set Apart for that purpose.— E d. 


••i ) 

Jl«»^1 «It*ITfl a, C^t? C»t5l 

»lTr>C'*r? ^?f%-»IT?5I<t-Cfl Jl? ’1C? ’Ifil’il ?sf?c^^- 
I 'SItCSIfSI ■StC’^II ?5t?^tc<p Jli? 

'619^51 ?f»l5l f?C?65l1 I 

'Sl’isa vg ?Tsr«lt? "49511 JiTfi'C'il 

J1451 41 ?;^c«i9 Ji'i'Si <2ff«'®t'>5 

I Ji$ «t«tca 'eit?5ita 'n^pii 9 

tiifsa 4?i r4a«,?r?JitC'i ^f4c^ ’iTfac? afnai jich i 
*lj8ai?Tr5T ?t? ’J&r? 4'^t4tca jiji!'! 

?8lr ’lfaJT5lT?t I ’3^^C4 JmfS'siail^'SItC^ I 

tsf’i? ?i5 '«i?rT?c4 ’i^C4? 'si???i94l ?1 
?f?cn '5i?!r^ 511 1 'eiKiTfliB r4fl>fvC»t ^’isi-- 

Jir?-*tll4,~f4is 'Sli??1tc'1 >«c?Tit5n?Fjp I 
f«5l|6c« siT4r?4 '*I?1>C??, SifSC'S »fT?ira4 'SI’’l5C?a 

Ji?^ Ji4fe ai c?c?f^i5c5 '«iif^4 "isi^Bca? 4?i 
5?ytC5 1 gicaa ’?■?! eitui fabi? 4fac«i Jiaf?«( 
?ia’?Ta C41514? C«ft? ?? 41 'ac^, t4^ 4*Ti’?3i «15!11 
fast? 4racn tstes f-fn?, ’ifasitc? r.?t? ?tC4 i 

C44 ?tc4, '«T?ta 4?i ?ca %f9f»r>5 ??c? i 5t?[4ta 

<2t?4t?ItC5a 44 8<f f«lf4gtCf4,— “ >811451 

4t5'1 f4^ 4f5 44«l| 4C4'? '«ltCif»t '6I^4tCa I ^ ’jirt? 
'5ll4 « 454 ?Tr3!C55 r9f?5TC^4,— " f4«f 'sjfc?? '9 1??- 
^:4t^'»5, ^"Snftf 4C45 'aj? 51 -try? I” «ilif5i? >StC5t 
C?T54'«lt59 4'®4'9r9 4?1 5|C^5^^1J>5: 8^51 ?TC4 I 

44 ‘^?5;C?5 >Big,ff^-55I?4 5C5, f'4^ I?|C55 
®t?4 4C? 1 44 4lClfr5 >a5^4 ?^PT9 4tnT-f45^t54 

4C? I '»It45l 5t?1 4f5, ^t«T5 4C45 t5ffl4f4'ai 

4tr4Csi9 44C4 C4^ 4tClfT5 '»ltCf1»l4^1 51 f4^TB45i^1 
5f»IC^ ?tf5 4l I ^§C5tC?5 4«i4tr5C>nt5 5l?tC4 mi > 1(1 
5C«1, .5t?4t5 44 5f?IC>S 5r4 >®t%T? ^f5r5l »nC45f, 4ir, 
f®f4 4C45 <«f « ”41? f4 '®fe1 ^C5r4 4f P I f8^4 
f4iJ§44‘'tfaf5T4fv 5<it’' 'ei^T? stiffs 4^C^5 5?t I 
4^4C4'5 ,— 44 'Ht 4«1 ^1^55 ?f5bT94 5l 

45i’1 I C45: C45 44C4 >il4t5>n 4tC4 '«lf%f?® 

4t"55l ?tC44 I 5.^4, 4t5<?t5 4*^ 544 ’lfjji,t?14 — 

-sifaSTT^ ?f?6f«4, '544 '5t5T5 41515 f55l5-f4'^l5C45 
•tfs* C4M15 >fl5t '«I54T»1$ "51 C41415V 4l5<?l5 ’1C4 

51^1 44^4, ^1«1 4Ct5 4C4 4l59 44^5 I 4®'a5 
44 tf®5t 5^4 415 trar55JlC45 415?^$ I?^4, 44 
4TC?r5 r456l54 41C5 41 I f6>5^5 tf“i4'nlr.l^ 44 

4<49-f549l44 43;5>5‘l 4lC4 4l?4 ?t5TC& 
44 4*N4iI-f549llI55, ’Sit «6"45t5 ^tfsTCSCS J145r5 
4f?C4C5, 415115 '5TfrC4C5 415^15 ^ifl^C'SC? I 44 4‘^4"?!- 
f54lll5r<|i, <At 4154 44 4l4H5‘l5'5. f45« '5|"< 

5^®, 45? ■5*4r'?'S a^5'; f45^^ '^<J4l4 I 44C-P 

411I-f4?tlB4 5f451 4f4r^-9 451 <54” ^4, 4P 
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’pats rg’i i 

'flC-«iatca f*)!‘!jf=9 ei^c»ia ’iifsiirsa 

'‘.•afiJii'i v^.' ai I ’I’lffa’? C’!t''it ■^it’^ata f^s- 

■ifA Ua‘% suraatcfe:!, ’itsit'^'trfif ssr^i «aat- 

a(rjr tiiin r.’pf«iaiC'>’?, 'S’lrf'i ^f5ta aTftv'ff® 

-ifeaRH; I '»i’5aa .a.tn ’jI’iR’iI asf's fvw.'gi 

-ir^iil ’iC'T ’pfa I •5lV'»ra <r«iai':®si,— “ 

«:>? WR »il':‘»a s ^■^r.'cU "safs nR^a ^'itgi" 
i.’ir5i >i^t6tiT I «TnTa afs- 

aifa'i:'? fm'S m ill?. ’HRRiTC'sta f^p'itpts 
cH»(!'tal I 'SiTas!:?! fiapjfiji^'sl 9 '»i«rta-’ia- 

6R.a-^ niR aHfll ’PfaaR.^^ 1 ^i-sfifs^iinTa 

?l< aR’P’twa asOwurfa 'sit’mfaail 
<§*«(*?■? I r<»as ■ai»ita-*ta^tta siacar casfiiai’i 

’utaitfaa'i ai ^a«ta‘ti a-casi 1 ?iapir*«6«1 

« '8f?itaiai5i actJ, s 

ft>^*ivir.aa ’i':* 1 'a'<5f\a '»itas 

'eic^ii ^tct?: I '(••caa faaa .iif-pta cn aa^cna 
-pca^iitl’i <!'*''.♦« Hbr '^^tc'5 fa^ afi '»iP? 

fs^sasfl •pal af^aRPH I patfS "atsl fa^Fl 

pfac^s eigca— ca faaca aRfap '»iTars‘a «tcat«a i” 
•oscfl “'BiTar^” at afaal -pitjaRt afac^^ 'sjfsjp^a 
5t<"«(-' aa ' atstp'Sp pat^Ji fa^aa fesR 
(.atai r 'ip; a St 51^1 pata tftr^ataar’f ■stspfa ca 
•sitatitapta '5ia'?taai pfaatcpsr, n«a '*itaTt- 
h’«i -eitatfacaa '•li's^stapacaa facaa '«Jtcqtb^Rafaf 
afaataR pfa i raa>'faair« c«itPt«aN at catPa-fba 
-sitf atfaMl 5<1 tftp* sla faPta sa j( 1,— aPpa s fp^aa 
fa ^1 1 "iita '«i?ata at '^a a-rsa 'si’^aj^^'t f»RHa 
fafai? 5it a^ca afa asttsf (TijMTfiap 

f •?! facata'a ^ii. ca3rr5i:j 

?:na1a aata’^tcer aa-i'a ‘«ff^ sii, 'sita 

'pt’ittHcaa vst ?!a!aps® caca atacjit^jr, ■si-pg^siTa 
•a?!® '»ia’?® ^tats ^Picata- 

atatPvfW-a fsc® aPf Pa-stca in i 

’tRfjtP $^pa' atcoa aca: '^taiaata, 'sitafP<»«a. 
'•atarataa, ^ta^Jtfs jt, aaRaapa 'apP® ^ataatza pfa® 
*<;atcsi I ^ipptafJt-vPwsaTfa '«ac» '^fa 'ffa 'sttartfa- 
PTa ^ctaa pfaat a^iauaaa $«5(pa ^Pt^.® cbfet pPa- 
atc^H, fp« ifalH-tbPtifca. facaa®: fspta 

'*f«Tca vspcp^a tafppacffa faa-Ta fppa Paaaia 
'<ii5:®i?. apatap atc^a fp afaata <tr 5 t^c®cf , ®taa:a 
^p?i ^^f®s «aaa peas? i atatp^p pnicai^a 
r.atptacaa wtRtatafea ca atRtafSRsia •» Pta,— 
«irapi aat^ffta^csta «», aaa «cat*4*tf pata 


) 

pPaal 5tPPta aaatwa at® ? ^attpJt 1 f®Pa 
•apnea aPaaRn^,— “ca can apanRa eai^fa, ca 
can p$a «p5®tnt«rt natacatataitancaa 
afaat «nc® fanrt®,— ca^ ca^a cpR aiPiF <a ala^; 
Pi^a? rvfcna •ap-atfa -af® ^P®PTa ana^r pfae® aa^f 
5H 1 ” f,^caii cpi» V ca cacna a^acnai P’f'pnl 
faaita 'PtaraJiR® casH*? nr® pfaat nttpJT, «aat p’a 
cpcsj na'Rfa pfac® ntfacfi^ ca^ ’na®1a aff® aaa- 
-aPta aap^ta pfaat cpcaa, ca cacna nc’P 
^ta fafoa fp ! 

ataifap 'sinbaRcn pitata pita ?tt5 faaa anpat 

•alien I •apfS.faaa.—dtTPta p«irl nP^CP esRsitafpa 

ae^i- -iipiS avta afaat ^rcH peaa 1 ®rara® f®fk af^i 
arena, — “ Pttal a(®t® cp ra»tc:Ta. a®i 'PTfaptca 
asfa f‘a » PUJrtar®1® anian® ^aa « ®p®taa i" 
psi^t ata 5ite®a nra* 'aam asta wi t^ens Ppa^. 
''f^jaR't asra ae^ 1 ®t*1 aPaat pjjara at?Rai 'Jaast- 
r«ip a®t '«itfa? 5 fa, •arnai aasn® nan ®Ta ataa pca, 

fanta ppae® ntPa ai 1 n’Pf^ea Pt«ifap®la®it- 
fapteaa •len caR •»f®a’^pin asiaara ??, (nae 
PTit[ap®Ta atfRar asiwn® aaa 5 sat ^ca nff, -rfTal 
asrarai a'^faa '«ta®i ^naesfa Ptna a^at ne® 1 'Pta 
•apps faaa,— aeaa ca p;n affs^ne®a aPa® ana;, aR- 
fap pnbca ca^ Ptcna^ pa®tani at ’aRnfsat f^aR? 1 
fprs ca Ptn Pn^nc®a aff® ana;, ca Ptena ppsiail 
ai PpgaRir PteatBal aa =»t^ 1 •5f®arv aT^rfap pnsa 9 
^at® •«at*r ae^ra *j<Tnn afas® pfaat Bat ^a 

iif^ I 

nta^Pap pnBca ntfta taaita atataa 7a apa pRat- 
fB® t'^aRn I PRaTBat a/^apata aent platen 1 
ntalfap nfaneaa PTasppt •«f®ntaa pfars fnat 
sj'fpta >ii®eHf%a catppaeaa 'srP® ?iifS r®anfaRlP atpr 
•acata ppaatena,— steam p^sRW 1 ca cw^ta 

catepat ntalfap nfanaep liip^i faaf^a Ptlj 
ft'.aB^it pea®, •aat ®aaaae® •apTnfa'^n a^at €ta®ep 
'sia-sen nPaa® pfac®« ^H® p® ®1, ca enena 
caiepai <apn P®aTreaa catnj nt® 1 atnrata nPa^TR- 
at^faena pR^ja pnt, caR^a pat, PnnTB- apf® 
'^ntffPacna pnt. Pfa Pa'I^a pnrsT f®aaia nf^^ 
•eeaa nPaaftna p<»fi fafa® ^^en stena «f®nTaT 
faaa ptas nfan'^^ 1 nPasra >*tacp aaea®sRaa 
Pta«p®i caat^aten®, atafa®tpe®a ^nPTfa®i ««f®- 
nta® pPaaRn®, PT<fjf®a^tBc®a <sRaTP®^ ^an^at- 
cn®, Pp® pp at astfaa PTfa#Ra •snpnncff ’T?{aRprle® 
??nc^prap®a af«® a^afew fp m,— ^tfapat^a 
paatnRJ^a cpRtpn ptpata fp ®i, ca ncPF 



^«fts I f^i:?5sn’R 

f^c5 f^5T3 ^TTa 5^1(1^ «iTrf I 

ff^ ate? (?i^ JT^cn? *irf^?ff!:nt55it« f^’*i « 

isrt^f^ Jf'srstc^ 

■■^;«I1 4^1 f^5i ’I’tsd ^ I ‘a 

«rw int I <a«fc^i^ 

^Pi^rtff '»rTf^ 'si’fsnf? ’^sorl afwrs <a^ «jsnu^— 

■>58tr3^ <inmjrr^ -^Ttrf^r i 'srtf^ ^«n 

^a^’t 'BrfC’TtfB^ ^1 ?55rt^ I 

«i^t^*f1-flf^^ bra- 

iftfii5T-fi(^f^'$ «rrf%^ '8(<ifMscii? «a?fi^ 

C9it65fi »n5»» fsfarthi^ I >11751? >im^ 

Bfa'5?<irt ?ff?ra f?i?i 5fh5Trtf^? 
?!<!n *tf?®Tt*t ^1 c??(’t 'stJfTs. '»r«r?i f ^'wrai? f??tU 
jftaitcji? f^?*i #rc^ f^f?l ^'>'5 ^ ^c?3? >JT?- 

Rc?? ?tff?1 C?«51 CT?)i? CJi^iR’l 

'5r*t5!:?a,— f?!:»tT5; <a^c«»i%i c^rT^fRc^t? '«iTf»(^ 
'si’tSC?? ?f<!n ’sttCsiTBirt ?rRi:^ R?1 <sj?H 

<Sim ^?*l f% T 'fR? '2ff^ f ??! JTl f 

ittfa:?! •a^^? iftRcBT? Rw?? f% » 
?t9i, afRift?, 'ra’faR'ff?, t«rT3T>ft? 

?5*t ap^iRi^rfR^lt ?t?l CTc»r? 

>itf^ ?,^r5rf f% >il ? <a^f% *n»^ f??;:?? 

«tt^^f ari ^?ts 'sjJRf® I ?:!:?? f???,— afwt? 
a?it« '»tt?ar=? f??? Rr^atat 'srtc’ifBsri ?st?5( 

sTt^l f%R'?RTl?C?T‘'^^?tR^t?1R’tir5<'«I’T’!ft? 
'5WCH '«P?=>r "SITR a^ 

'»iTiw?i:^ ?R?1 af^*! ^C5 *fTf? ^ i ?it?‘i 

-SI?® Rsttfr f^c?? ?^Ji 5tc?? '«nr?tf>i^ ?i5?i 
'dte?' I «ltf? -5ft?? '5t?1 f??nis a?r ?r«rr? 

I ^m? ardt? '9*1 a?? i 

^t?t!:^ '®rtt?5f ''ftt? I ^t?t? ?ttsi ?tcs{ «itt?5f??[»i'5t'9 
'ate? I aitt?«t??a^5m: ^t?T? ’TTB'sl f??^*fr?>rTc*i 
I ’fwi >ic«fi -aft? ^s?t<S\ 

'BtTliia ?t?T '»5fa'5 'attf I ?«t1 as *y#t? 
:jir— «tt%, a?t V *jlt? “ 'at?ti cf ? • ?tT??? 

» ’jlit? ««fa " w^*ita • n?j® i ” 

" •at^ar’fl? • tfff % ?TT?i?‘l-q[l *f«r8 -aft?? 

yt1C>F I i41 *jk?— " ??H C^a *TC? ^^R-St- 

-jrajtaaa ?i«” a?f?? ^t^tfafirfar® atwtat 
?t«rtat? -stBfa^ c?9?1 c?fta at? i 

“ c®a*n:?? *ff5?i7# f%9t*ic<t Rf«tca ??, -at? 

a»-^??9 ??i ®t?tca f?^ ?l <st»rtf?® afftc® 
c5ii ®?1 c?aa caT|?i*f al ^Rr 

®f®a5? ®f?r5 ?? ®?ta if®*??? i * •tiar^f? ” 
®?t5i fVi *it5i^ ®?T^i a?»r « arf®®?’?? 


' f 

^®sasr® I ' 

at 3pf5?^ ?t®s "atfa t^tc? a^^tfa *lfS'a 
?fa?i f?t?5ai ®f? I ®T?*i t?t? «itt<nT’tr:® 
a®&i -sf?T? arft?, ata? <?t^f®? atdt?*! avea? -*it® 
'ate?, a?? atf®'’!® -stff®? »3ft?a®a1f ® ^sf®? 
«2tf®^T< -2f?a ®T®TWl 'ate? I ?fat® f%,— ac?T 
<jia?®: ca a®a arsiT?®® Ra? afa®tfa® ^ airtatfE:® 
a«ai ^® fta, ca a'a'a faaa aitcsitft® aaa f-i* 
'aa®Tfa® al atea® tal at®f^ arJiaat^a a?ca^ 
f6«T« "aca® ^'sa c®ar ®faa1 fata i afa ^a® 
aatna ®f%Tt® at n®a aia® wtcatsi faaa attatfe® 
afaal aa^ faajtacaa a-^’i-sffirc’ra ®*t1-®ttc'®a -sif® 
f?a^f al atRai * 3 ®®aTfa .«BTf«® ataa, ®Tal 
'aa^n « %a(® afftal arftt®! -st®®ac^^t a®i;i snata 
a® ^tai trsitca i 

^tata® ata a,cataiana i 
ai?ta-aTft®T-afaar.aa a®T t 

The notice was accepted, and it was resolved that 
the author (who has already been thanked for his 
books) should bo furnished with a copy of the 
Jonmal containing the notice. 

The Chairman laid before the meeting a book- 
named (caa^J®) presented to the Academy by 
Mr. Barada Churn Mitra, M.A., c.s. It was resolved 
that the author should be thanked for his book, .and 
informed that it will be reviewed by Pandit Tara- 
knmar Kaviratna, and that a copy of the Journ.il 
containing the review will be sent to him. 

The Secretary pre.sented a work in three parts by 
Babn Jagath Chandra Sen, member <?£ the Academy, 
which the author had desired him to lay before the 
meeting. The author, who was present at the 
meeting, received a vote of thanks, with the promise 
that the work would be reviewed. 

Mr. L. Liotard then asked the attention of the 
meeting to the {>a{)er ho was about to road on the 
work of the Academy— a paper which, with the 
consent of the members at the preceding mooting 
he had prepared for general consideration t — 

The Academy and its Proorahmb of work 
Gentlemen. — In the first number of our )f ^ar 
were printed the rules of the Academy, our b' 
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IQ tho secon<l number was printed a pro- 
^^rawimo or work. Both have been rocogniflod by 
]»orson-i outsMo our Society and well qualified to 
form *ari opinion on the matter, as woll-corisiderod 
and businosH-liko. In the second and third nam- 
b^rs of tlio journal, and in the fourth and fifth, 
\v*oo printoJ expositions of the spirit in which the 
1 1 lorn hors of the Academy should work, the aims and 
objects biiibre them, and tho necessity for such 
work, if the Bengali nation wished to keep pace 
with oth(‘r nations of the world both as to number 
and the standard of literary productions. 

W 0 have now been together some seven months 
trying our little best: and we have under Provi- 
d(5nce no reason to regret tho union formed. In- 
<Kmh 1, gontlomen, we are at this moment in tho 
position of one who being on tho soa-shoro sees 
valuablo articles drifting towards him. If he is 
wise ho will gather the articles, and take stock of 
v/hat tho sou gives over to him. 

Ourselves on a alioro of that great sea which 
carries on its bosom tho thought expressions of men, 
we should, I think, bo prepared by our united efforts 
to gain, take stock, sift, gelocfc and lay out for public 
tiqiico the more valuablo expressions of tho Bengali 
nation. And all the more prepared because sugges** 
tioos roach us which seem to widen our lino of shore. 

It behoves us then, to consider our position : to 
consider if the additional shore lino should bo taken 
in, and if so tho measures by which the work 
entailed may bo done. 

t will first reproduce briefly our rules and our 
programme, an4 I will quote from the explanations 
as to our aims and objects. 

One of our rules says : — 

Ourreot publications on literary subjects shall be distri- 
buted among the members who will select such of thorn as 
suit their rospootivc tastes and aptitudes, and shall review 
them at their couveniouce. Their reviews shall be sub- 
mitted at the weekly meetings, and if approved by a majority 
shall be publishcil in tho Journal. 

Another, which is a corollary to the first, lays 
down that 

It shall be strictly obeerved that tho reviews are to be 
fre" from language likely to give unnecessary offence, and 
written with strict impartiality and all fairness. 


) 

Members shall have tho right to express their opinion 
whether these conditions have been fulfilled or not, and in 
the latter caac they shall have tho right to veto the review . 

Then we have the following ; — 

Ancient Sanskrit works of acknowledged merit will also 
form the subject of review. 

Works relating to political matters shall not be taken lu 
han<i for review. Those relating to religions matters shall 
bo similarly excluded if they contain points of controvor 
sial theology. 

Besides publishing reviews of works, tho Academy shall 
also receive, consider and, if .approved, publish iu its Jour- 
nal the results of the studies of any of its members. 

The .lournal shall Ixj suj»iiorted by the members by means 
of subscription as horeinafuir provided, ami shall at the 
outset ho distributed gratis to the public. 

Members of tho Academy sliall consist of graduates, pan 
dits and writers of merit, and their nomination eball be pro 
po.std and votc3d for in the usual manner. 

Members shall pay an entrance fee of one Rupee and s 
monthly subscription (the luiniuium amount of which shall 
be eight auna.s a mouth) for tho expenses of tho Academy. 

Tho Academy shall consist of two sections, one RuglKsh 
and tho other Bengali with Sanskrit. Books, essays and 
periodicals written in English shall bo reviewed iu English ; 
those written iu Bengali or Sanskrit shall be reviewed in 
Bengali or English at the option of tho reviewer. 

Non-members may subscribe to tho monthly Journal at 
tho rate of Rs. 2 a year, or Be. la half year. The price of 
a single copy of tho Journal shall be 3 annas. 

As regards tho division of tho Academy into two 
.sections, (a Bengali, and an English section) some 
have said this and some have said that, but you have 
wisely decided to maintain both ; and it is needless 
to go over the grounds again. 

Some remarks have, however, been suggested on 
two other points. The first of these is this: a 
correspondent, referring to the rule which says that 
members of tho Academy shall consist of graduates, 
pandits, and writers of merit, asks how it is to be 
judged whether an applicant is a writer of merit. 
The reply which you will probably think proper to 
record is that if he has written anything, and if he 
will send a copy of his work with his application to 
the Chairman, the Academy, or Sahitya Parisad, in 
meeting assembled will judge to the best of its 
ability the merits of the work. If he has not yet 
written anything ho would like to present, then the 
best course would probably be to throw out an 
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effusion from his bursting soul, an ) read it in the 
original at one of the mootiogs, or ask the Chair- 
man to name one of the members to read it. I beg 
your decision, gentlemen, on this point, to satisfy 
the present and any future enquiry. 

Tlie other point refers to the rule which has laitl 
down that, besides publishing reviews of works, the 
Sahitya Parisad, or Academy, shall also receive, con- 
sider, and. if approved, publish in its Journal the 
results of the studies of any of its members. An 
impression seems to exist both in and outside our 
society, that our Journal does not contain enough 
original matter, and that contributions on various 
subjects from the pen of the members should be 
introduced. Surely, gentlemen, this is a misappre- 
hension of the aims and objects of the Academy. 
Surely wo do not wish to pose as model writers 
either in prose or verse. The idea would be pre- 
posterous, for some time to come at any rate. Onr 
Journal moreover was never meant to be a miscel- 
lany of the outpourings in prose or verse of our- 
selves, or of any one else. 

The point is of so much consequence that I riiu.st 
hasten to quote from our often repeated aims and 
objects. 

‘^Our object is study,’’ we have already stated ; 
“ the study of Bengali literature, and the pnblica* 
tion of the results of that study. * * Our inten- 
tions are not dictatorial * * Nor is our Academy 

an exclusive institution, but it is open to every 
qualified person wishing to be admitted as member. 
* * The object is to popularize the literature of 

the Bengalis (not to make literature ourselves) and 
thereby to foster the growth of literature among 
them, to encourage talent, to preserve a healthy tone 
in the literature ; to afford to aspiring young writers 
and others an opportunity of having their produc- 
tions studied by a body of men devoted to the 
cause of literature in a patriotic sense, and of having 
the result of that study in the shape of a review 
published, if approved in meeting, in the Jonrnal 
of that body ♦ Our object again is to take 

‘‘stock of the worth and value of the literary 
productions of Bengali writers ” whether in the 
Bengali language, in Sanskrit, or in English. Our 
Journal is meant to be a ** recognized organ in 
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which to publish the required work.” You will firAl^ 
again we s lid that “ to every h ilf dozen bppks A)yf 
Bengali authors at present commonly real in Beng.11, 
there are a thousand by European an<l Ameri(;an 
authois and that we inusl, is <lono in the west- 
ern world, combine, and by united olforts, bring out 
all th ii is good in Bengali literature, stimulate talent, 
guard literary interests, popularize tlio literary pro- 
ductions of the Bengalis.” 

I come now to the programme of work with 
which wo had decided to begin : — 

Kach iiiemlHir, or ftiiy two j ointly, it w.'w decided, should 
uiidertaki* to make himself, or tlieinsL'l voh, iimstorH of uuy 
one of the following subjects, and write a paper thereon — 

(0 Tootry among the Bengalis. 

(2; The poetry of Hindu iiamea, that is, the original 
coiicei)ti«m which led to the names. 

(3) Fiction among the fieiigilis, allegorical and mundunc 

(4) Dramas among the Bcugali.s. 

(5) Hindu literature as portraying society and ethics 
among the Bengalis, past and present. 

(0) The literature of religion, philosophy, and meta- 
jihysics among the Bengalis. 

(7) The literature of science among the Bengalis 
astronomy, mathematics, medicine, etc. 

(8) Biography of Bengali men of letters. 

(9) On critieisni in its application to literature*. 

(10) On the choice of subjects in poetry ami prose. 

Some of these heaiis would bring inlo proniincncc tbr 

names of authors of note. The next step was : 

(11) To take each such autlior se[)ar{itcly, and iiiakf 
him the subject of special study, iii regard to his style, 
form, manner, and so forth, -bearing in mind the rule whuh 
compels us to Iw impartial. 

(12) A great pnijcct, to jn-oceed side !»y .side with, thougl.' 
(by the necessities of the cu.se) more slowly than the alu.'Vi 
wiis the compilation of a Dictionary of thetiengali language 
Each member, it was proposed, shall he allotted one lettj-i 
the BtMigali alphabet. He will confine himseil to that one 
letter, collecting all the words falling under it, good, bad lu 
iiidilTerent, and writing out their respective meanings. 
When he has done this for tite loiter allotted to him, say in 
two, three or four months, he will lay the result ul his 
laVmurs to the Academy assembled, which will consiiler t uch 
w<jrd with its meanings, revising, adding or subtracting as 
may seem to their joint delibemtion desirable. Then the 
list will be printed, or press copied, and sent out under the 
band and seal of the ChairiJlan to all leading [mndits and 
other learned scholars not members, for their individual 
revision. Each letter will Ikj dealt with in thi.H maniu / 
separately. The result will iinalJy be a good, solid, standan 
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^ictionarj : and all thoso who will have aaaiatcil in the pre- 
.pKration or revision of the work will have thoir names 
Vuentiorfwl# fw^tho Preface over the Chairman^a autograph 
^i'^nature. Tlicroafler any word not found in the Dictionary 
of the Academy inuat bo oonaidorerl out of form and inad- 
miMMihle in polite Society, and would he cxcludc<l from the 
pagfH of all gr)o<l writers — , for the Dictionary wMiuld he, 
ont the work of one man, hut the coinhinod pn^luot of ail 
tin* best men. 

Id. The Annivcr>«iry of t.l»o CMtahliHlirnont of tho Aca- 
d»'niy WHH to be celebrated by a converHa/jonc to which 
ladies and gentlemen, Knn»pean and Hengali, slumld be in- 
vitcd, ami at which should be exhibited the works of Bengali 
writers and writing materials of all times with dates and 
names of localities anixe<i, also portraits (so far as procur- 
able) of all Bengali men of letters ; and there was to be 
music and recitations. 

This wiui the programme wo settled. To it 
we ad<led a narrative on Journalism among the 
l>engalis.‘* This is now, under the rule which 
provides for the review of current literature, follow- 
ed by abrief HUinmary of tho literature in magazines 
and journaU conducted by IJongalis : tho object 
being to present month by month such a brief notice 
of the more noteworthy contribution.s and articles 
as will give a bird’s eye view of, and serve as an 
iinlex to, the literature passing in the maga/.ine.s ami 
jonrnals 

We have also reviewed several books presented 
to us by authors for review ; and we hope to im- 
prove in this line of work, so as not only to catch 
up tho spirit of the authors, but to prepare our 
notices on a proper system of review. Thus, after 
(1) mentioning the subject matter, we might {^) state 
the theme or story briefly, then (d) bring out the 
points or charatters noticeable, then (4) consider tho 
stylo and manner of the author, (5) tho excellencies 
and deficiencies, and lastly (6) draw a general con- 
clusion as to literary merit. 

Ami now, gentlemen, I come to the fresh sugges- 
tions I roforreil to in the opening lines of this paper. 
They are the following : — 

Ftrsfy — from \fr. John Beames and Sir William 
Hunter in reference to the Dictionary contemplated 
by us. These distinguished scholars trust that the 
compilation of a really complete and scholarly Die 
tionary, an authoritative work, will bo taken in 
hand and carried through in the coarse of time to 


completion. Mr. Beames, moreover, hopes to sub- 
mit some remarks on the form which tho work 
should take. We have written thanking him, ami 
saying that his remarks will be awaited. A Benga- 
li gentleman, writing from Banknrah of his own 
motion, offers co-operativm, and sends us a list of 
worils he has alre.uly placed together ; and further 
.suggests that the Dictionary should contain current 
phrases, idiomatic expressions, and proverbs. Wo 
have re{>liod accepting his co-operation, and saying 
that his .suggestion will ho oonsitlered. The consi- 
deration of it must, 1 think, await Mr. Beames* re- 
marks. The (jiie.stion for your immediate attention, 
gontlomen, is, shall any preliminary steps be taken in 
the meanwhile towards enlisting tho co-operation of 
other Workers as well for the preparation of the ne- 
c*‘ss.iry lists of words ? If you decide in the aflirm- 
ative I beg to invito year attention to the division 
of labour proposed in the programme quoted above. 

Si*con(//}\ — Wo hav<» thu suggestion of Sir Wil- 
liam Uunter that the Academy may also be able to 
bring out a scientific Grammar of the language, 
and to collate existing inflections and post-positions 
with older or intermediate forms. We have asked 
Sir William if ho will kindly give us any hints as 
to tho lines on which such a work should be pre- 
pared. Iho Academy is, as we have already de- 
clared, not an exclusive body, but one formed for 
the common gootl : and any suggestions as to the 
linos of a Grammar from so distinguished a sholar 
cannot but bo profitable. You will therefore no 
doubt agree to await a reply. 

Thirdly . — We have tho two following suggestions 
from Professor Max Muller ; — 

(1) that the .\cademy should include within its 
.sphere of study the history of the Bengali language 
from a purely grammatical point of view ; its pro- 
gross from Prakrit to the popular Bengali of a 
hundred years ago, and its rapid return to classical 
Sanskrit forms; 

(*2) that the Academy should also collect Bengali 
stories and, when possible, Bengali inscriptions, and 
old names of places, rivers, etc. 

In regard to the first of these two suggestions, 
gentlemen, I venture to think that the results of the 
study of tho Bengali language. might suitably form 
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a Preface to the Grammar suggested by Sir William 
Hunter. If your decision is in accord with n^y 
proposal, the questions for immediate consideration 
will be f'aj who is the most qualified person, within 
or outside, the Academy who Aould be asked to 
undertake the study ; fdj whether, assuming the 
result is approved, the Academy shall undertake the 
cost of printing and publishing the work; fcj sup 
posing the work to be ready earlier than the Gram- 
mar, whether it should be published in the first 
edition as a separate work, to be reprinted in due 
course as Preface to the other work ; ("f/J whether 
rights under the Copyright Act should be reserved 
by the Academy, a certain percentage of u(it profits 
if any being paid to the author. 

The second suggestion of Professor Max Miiller 
seems partly to group itself under hoa<l (2) of our 
programme, which provides as you have seen) for a 
study of the poetry of Hindu names. And 1 ven- 
ture to propose that the wording of that head may 
be revised so as to embrace the Professor’s sugges- 
tion; thus : — 

(2) Antiquarian research : Bengali inscriptions, 
old names of places, rivers, etc, and the his- 
tory attaching to tliem ; and, where possible, 
the original conceptions which suggested the 
names. 

The other portion of the suggestion may, I think, 
be amplified a little, and may stand as a separate 
head, thus ; — 

“(12) Bengali stories, with comments thereon in 
elucidation of their historical, ethical, or mytholo- 
gical character.’' 

Any member, or members, wishing to take up the 
two last mentioned subjects (2 and 12) would find 
them interesting studies. Assuming that the two 
headings are approved, the questions for your consi- 
deration seem to be these ; faj shall the results of 
the research (if passed in meeting) be published in 
serial form in the journal, or in book form as 
separate works ; fdj in the latter case shall the cost 
of printing and publication be borne by the Aca- 
demy ) fcj in any case shall rights be reserved by 
the Academy under the Copyright Act, a certain 
percentage of net profits if any being paid to the 
authors. 
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—there is a suggestion from more than one/ 
Bengali gentleman, to the effect that a ^^branciy 
should be opened for the production of new work^. 

I venture to think that much depends on the nature 
of the works. If they are of the nature of those 
mentioned above, and tho others .stated in the origi- 
nal programme, then tho suggestion is already iiu^ 
der consideration. If it refers to works of pure 
imagination, such as fiction and poetry, then as I 
have stated in tlu> early paragraphs of this paper, 
the suggestion is unsuitrible. An Academy may 
study and review works of fiction or poems as 
works of art ; hut it may not assnmo tho functions 
of publisher of novels and poems. And these re- 
marks also, gentlemen, are for your consideration. 

L. LIOTABD. 

A vote of thanks was given to Mr. Liotanl 
for his exhaustive and well-considered paper. It. 
was resolved that tho paper .should be printed 
in tho Journal, and that all mmnhors, and .such 
other (pialified persons as may wi.sh to give the Aca- 
demy the value of their opinion.s, should he invited 
to favour tho Chairman with any nunarks or sug 
gestions ^yll^ch they may think desirable to mak‘‘ 

A digest of the replies would then bo read and con 
sidcred at a subsequent meeting. 

CX7RRE1TT LXTEXIATUEE. 

The Indian Antiquity, 

This is a magazine edited by Babu Gobinda 
Chandra Mitra and printed at tho Niwal Kishorc 
Press, Lucknow. It deals with subjects connected 
with religion and philosophly in India, namely : — 

(«) Vaidic Hindu Religion. 

{h) Hindu Darsan. 

(c) Pouranic Hindu Religion. 

In the first number we have received, tho editor 
promise-s a short history of the rise, progress and 
fall of the Mahornmedan supremacy in India, a 
lusiqry pf the rise and progrcs.s of tho Mahome- 
medan religion, romantic Eusiern tales, amusing 
stories, &c. 

The publication, apart from the fitness orotherwLso 
of the title, is in many re.spects interesting and may 
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I prove uflK-ful. Subjects concerning Hindu religion 
philosophy have been rendered in clear and 
<‘«hftustivo'rhanner ; and we hope tlie ju oiniao of 
this first number will be fulfilled. 

Some of the translations from Persian poets merit 
attention. Here is one on “ Modesty 

** Eager iiiy lover towanls uie ran, 

HU baud an army, and hi%) jilau 
The carclenB city to Hurpri.ie ! 

But my eyt*H found a fortresa good, 

And cye-Uslic.H a fencing wood, 

Where wodeHty securely lies. 

The Inst pages of the publication very unfortu- 
nately end with somo selections from the Mysteries 
of tlio Court of London and stories of that nature. 
We are, to say the least, disappoir.ted, after reading 
on Vaidic religion, to come upon such stories as 
“ Clianesar and Leila.” They give the idea of a 
eutchpenny hotch-potch. * 

K. ClIAKUAVARTI. 

I 

'HSWH*! t >«>. I 

5 I ’IWfl I 

i I fwi I 

0 I I 

» I »Itf?'5T 1 

4 I ) 

'S> I 1 

1 I C’ftlf'lfl 

kr Jltiltfif? I 

wiJ) '9 I*? ffet? i 

fsjimtOBI « I 

^ I 

I • 

io nfki'rt’i fs«i I 
58 ^'Sffl ^1^551 I 
54 ^^C»H «f» ’t®?!'— (^f5ial) I 

5J>I * I 

(t}«R .(tea? 4fc5^^€ji '•fTCf I 

c»j4ic»s I c^?(n 


'•iW^ '8J^-5T3«|1 UTf^9 

4«I1^ I «l!»twr5 IJCIIT- 

xs «iitf I 9 

I C^Wkflr 

^Wfafrai I »iwf*?F c»Ts«iJin 

<nf<(s 58»(i srt^i 

-snu «f? 

I w4sr 9 «f^a5T« 

*tcw 5J9 I 

I 9 (Sr^c?F 

apl5 I 95 

^CHC«t JfO? »IC9 5t^ | 

’fJIOtT’WA 9 I 

cJTnjs-R'^Tat? <2t^« I tat (St?c^ 

spiritual. i£i^ t-jnfif ^ •> 

I :fR?T? 6^ ?ni sn^ I ’ft?*! 

“ " JTl 5^51 59?rf^ I 

’ffil‘tTJl-f59l fB9l ®tc^^ 

>JslTC*l'*(siTi5 I tSf?m <st»|t? \Q 

*ff5r5^ fefs® I 

C<fT? '®rR5 I 4^ f%5Tf& <Ff^ • 'isrRB 1 

w ^^#51, '5Rc«T?<2rf^ 
i5.-'8rtfitc» I ?rtf9c^ CTf^ f?r^cT[5 

''TT’iii -<^ ftniT^tsi ?trs rrc^ ^finn 'mfjf jiw i 
I 'iOoo I 

Sfill'eTilC^ «f^.Tfl^ 

: - 

- i I 

;•• I c’hc?T5Tfw <Ffjw c? r 

I I 

b I 'src’i'tfswi I 

« I alfw I 

■b I 

1 I I 

.• I »rs'iit I 
> -' I >im5 9 fsrTPFtu I 

'.it »IT%T I 

i? ^Trf5?T9f?r-ij5TC»rr5an i 

' 2 t<!fii wniiS c*TT»fim'i< I »fc-< 4 ‘(n''.i 

(♦« sT’J'm 'ST’fji I ^RifTfif ’351^4, ^fs!- 

I ^*rf^CT jfTnrai '»H»m -smlS 

9Tif9 rs I feiTs ^ ahfifvi rt(c^ ,t^. 

^ 9 fnptTrs '^f I 'sry j fir9t^«r 41^^15 
5<i cvfjr ^ 
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sn I '8 

’tftstw I Tf^<Rr 
^ 1 ifr^ «!iwr?[c»i«r^ '«n>nf f^’^cirw 
'*t?T?^ ^sifv’ll '«(R^ ’9C«T^ JTf I 

g-* >9 <2tf5 f>, <S}r«5(t*nFT?ft 

^5l ^t^’l liC^ ^ I <il^ ^*1 ^'i.'St^ *IWiI- 

f^aWCTt’Tt^Rl <2tsic^ ^f^ftsrm *tft* 

'■a^tt^ tn«Rf 'STfc^rre^n ipfiratc^sr i 

^‘.CH 4^51^ m 'a'StC^a <2r5TC?! 

^t?rr®n »iTfe^ fewa ?^ca afirai facae^rl a^fa i 
atRast^^sitafn «taai i cstaaiiS 

«tf%a<s?i al 'staata'fstTa i 

■anw,— facna'®: rnttsf^i faafbs ac^a >iJiic5it^^1 a^tcsf 
caaia aa^i asfaai sai 'srfa®^, 'st^ta 

^ ^ 1 ^ast^a fcaftaai i 

^fa'41 ^ca^Fta *((.? I 

I 

aai '9 a^itcsTte^ I 
■srawaa i ^«»» ( 

■4^ araita aTftrsj f%af%fa^ -aaaiajfaa aatcaa 
5taTC^ I 

nHft I 

5 1 ^faaafl^ I 
«faa; i 

5l«.?Jt^aaasT?t ^55*1 1 
asstat^-aTfl'sj I 

I 

^sit'aacar «w^ >2f^Tat5caf fratc^a ^«.aam3[ar 
^ai aia i faar«a ^Mawcai caaia arat- 
ca(^? attaia aatcaa aa. <2raii:a9 ca^ata aw- 
cat^’? f5«ta aaTcaa i aaaa «wal5 arS; 
asfiai c^Fta faarn;« ^a^'s a«ai aia ai i 
'srfa’aai caaaf Tnia arfw 'st^a-asta a^ faai 
«tata^ta af^ faaltf a i ^faa^a ^Tca ^tca 'sr<ft- 
cata aiSatc^i aT|ft ^a»Ta,— «afna af^ai 
^aata aatas caaa a?ai aai aia ai i ataat® f%a 
at5^<5 naiat^tfr f% laaaiariifi ai i aat 

aT?%« ^statar calraa aasi'si <srti 35 1 -ala^lfa^ 
Sawa «taai i ataiata ^nfa ara 9lf^R«ra 's 
"staac^ <stac!r <stacai «rcaat < 2 tcat«r^ awfta 
'aicatsai 'aioE i a^aitaaaracaa ^af^ <2iaa[ i 
'^a «if%aiaj taaraPra ^ aiaataa caa'Blcaia, 


—faria^s aatnaf aaT§t-?a5 'straia '»rti3Tlaai 
«taia < 2 ra« 'srta'9 a^ i aa^a WaT la^ 
asatfa <staf^a 'aaaata fafa« af^l cata aa i »a5^ii 
«taa; sraacaa «rfa^«i cafa ai i aacatt!t atfarorn 
■sitc^itsai caaia fcata’^a >*ar caasa fai?ta‘i#tfa%, 
f^asttfa^ 'Q f^afastaaafa^ af^ aaa^a afa^tl^a. 
a'9ai astal atc$c^ al i aatat^tr 

atfac^ja 'stai 'acaaa^ca ^-a^a ^aata '5r?{atfa*it * 
caa < 2 t«ta— asfa'st^a i asfaatfaF afa «a ^a 'srtaa 
aja I wa wc^ia ^Wfa,— 'aaa CTfaaa aa>i 

^fa I 5af6 afaa^ i ^af^'s aa,— <a< ■ 
^^af^a"a^'5''9 aa i ■af^atca aia-ataaj 'atcf ,— fa^a 
'aaataa ^ajca ai -atc^ asaataai at ^tc^ aaatf^i i 

Slcacawata acatataita i 

caaafaf^ '9 'safaaitaa i 
ata^t I 

ata«*l afata aaca; 'ataai fa«ra^la f% 5 ^ af^rca 
'■aar$ afa i 

I 

"Bitatfacaa a«taataila '^taal cacaa '«itan- 
aTtartnaca; "^a^ -sta^al a^faatf? i 
atfaa, atata^, f^aa ^anf^ atia ai -, ^ma 
ataa ^?ta "^tal al^a « at^Jfifta i "^ta “ ^ta^ah” 
■ii aaf ca^a «tcata ? affnaft^-caaafaf% afac»i fa* 
cwtaa^, 'st^l ifarc^ 'epva i “'starsa^" aar aia- 
m a^n, 'atatfacaa ^aaif^ aRl ca, 

«ia^a< aatcaa, Sale's a^aitfSa aia, ^nai aa 
<sta>Ta ^1 «tafa^ i 

cata '9 ata a*aii i 

ataataita ^fasfs* etatfaat «raafa'5 1 

aacat^ 

-atata ^aa 
6'5t 

ai^ta^ aeatfa«i,s 
fai'sa 

arwrit, aatwa, aa tat ^ l^ t , ^tata ^tara 

«iaaTa "sta c<»t5^a 
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vHniTi ^f^ij %S! -*f^1 ^TC? STCflif J»t^l «ttJnf f^Tf*f 

' ►rfoTs' Wf^^iTsT cifi^?I?[ *ff?raj «75 1 <ii««t c»i »frifai«1 'SW cif'rt 

n-tm ntfrvf'fC’t? a ^?h i 5^»i1 ua^«!i ffc»R, 

w-iarTJ| Jt;»fll ♦rf9«^5 I'lip «T51W '«II^<5J CSFT'cfif*!^ jrjj *ff^t‘l «rt« 

■:’rr’?T>f(?i ,»f’t»i^c« ^n«(ji fif*? 


""NtC? I 

I 

ClfiStEft?! ■« ’ItrJt?! "tt^fsffs^r n«I >n:C^I5 ^*1 fsfs 
c^ c^tf (!))(? fhs >st^^fs “xt^iinra a, >i«^'ii»c»t 
C3J«t’l?PF, 'sr^l '*ff^’1ll^3‘It< *■ 'bl^'Sft^ « 

WTfTtff^ sj'frsf 

»rf%’isp^.5[ 

CWNPm JJt I 

-a^ '-TpiijpWTr^ cHci^ cmi. ‘i cmf^ 

■itwr^*f TO'ria .st^sj cjtts i 

'irW'j Jimrs #t;SiT tn 'Jk,^ C5?,t <1 ^c^nfr 

sp-Jt I 

nsTf's;? ■»rT^T<rif«f5T<itif ’rsr:f^?i ^ 

< 

I 

5|tv( g ?t«s[ I 

(j-lt 

cJtf^ ^n>?ri JtT*«ii 

^«fT<. «f5tcaT^ « ^‘jc^rc’f^ <finn <itc?F3 ; 

i^T^i 4sp«Kst?i cTOn? •si'^hst^rlt cTK’t^ 

r^:t3SWri*’f ¥»I 'Stt^ >ifTC4S{ I ” 

'•JMfVcM? JiC's “ ^■scaT’f” ^iwnr '•i^'i 511 
c*rf’t ^1 ^c<T<ififc^^ «a '*rf?[?jit5i 

*tT^ ^K 1 I < 11 >ti('ra 

I TIJ 1 SI 1 ^csf5 0^1 1 ^ 5ri o^tfS 

>lt>irOT w Ti ^ 5 1 

^fc»n?rv wtcsiii «r»? «t»iT?i<i afi c^;r, ^ir 

nfcCl I c. 


?£5I^ st!f I 

e?i’(<F §wj«f c^ 

r^^'s ^fysnai, fV|^ I (4^ -SmT^- 

.^taj, nif, ef^, ?«Jf^£ss 

>!55J fn^j, «tt9kj g 
C^l^J <s,t. ®rs» ^Cil, 50^ -ait? >I^ffi? 

^CafaHttst F3|!^5^ 
THE nHAIUTI. 

Tlip Bharati for M»gh opens with nn aflicle on 
‘‘Ellison .-iiiJ the I’lionooraph.” It gives a brief 
sketch of the life of tlie yreat man, shewing how, 
l>orn tmiJ bred in indigence, battling on courage- 
ously in the hardest struggles of life, ho has 
risen by dint of assiduity and persoveranco to that 
eminence which he now occupies, enjoying a degree 
ot distinction, both in his own country and through- 
out the civilised world, of which scarcely any con- 
temporary name, in the same department of science, 
could boast. The article concludes with a descrip- 
tion of the Phonograph and an explanation of it.s 
working. 

Under the head of " ^>ingtCTf?r 'srflJT« ” Bnhn 
Sidhya Mohnn Mitra gives an interesting acconnt 
ot the rites and ceremonies performed by the 
Mahoiumedaus at the death of a person of the same 
faith. 

Babn Uari Sadhan Mukerj^o contributes a ^ood 
paper, which professes to be the first portion of an 
Essay on Akbar, covering a period of 5 years— 
from the death of Humayun to the final overthrow 
of Bairain Kban. Hamaynn had met his death by 
a fall from the top of the staircase leading to the 
terraced roof of hw library in the palace at Delhi 
Akbar, who succeeded him, was at the time a boy of 
fourteen, but had already as many adventures, had 
soon as many vicissitudes of fortune, as would fill 
the life of an ordinary man. The young prince 
under the tutelage of Bairam won the battle of 
Pauipat, besieged Sikandar Sur at .Minkot And 
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forced him to yield and retire to Bengal. Various 
fircuinstances combined to estrange the heart of 
the sovereign from his too autocratic minister, and 
at last Akbar bocanio too tired of him and succeeded 
in throwing off bis yoke. 

“ by Babu J^rajendra Nath 

Hanerjee is an article of some interest. It treats 
of Mesmerism in general, and says that its powers 
were fully known to the l^rahrnins of ancient India. 
It has now formed the Huhjeot of deep study and 
research hy some of the TiK^dern scientists of the 
West. To them it is now known hy tho name 
of Hypnotism, In Europe, it was Dr. Mesmer (tlie 
article reminds us) who tirst discovered tlio existcn<*e 
()f such a hidden force in man. Ho believed that 
there is a sort of magnetism in man, by tho duo 
exercise of which wonderful results might bo 
obtained. 

An article on '' quotes no less tliaii 

fourteen different opinions in ro.spect to the time 
when Shankar Acharjya lived and flourished in India, 
and concludes that it is very diflicult to ascertain 
the exact date. 

THE NABYABHARAT. 

In glancing down the list of contents of tho Nahya- 
1) ha rat for Magh, two striking titles arrest onr atten- 
tion ( I ) and {i) 

f>^1 I Tlie first is tho continuation of a paper 
on Female Ediicition in Bengal by Babu Kshan 
Chandra Bose. It reviews the attempts mardo by 
the Hindus of the reformed typ(3 towards Female 
Education during the twenty years, reckoning from 
the cstabli.shmont of the Bethune School in 1849 to 
the year 1870. The Vernacular Literature Committee 
commenced the publication of a monthly journal 
called " from tho year 1851. Tho 

object was to disseminate knowledge amongst our 
boy.s and girls. The article under notice gives an 
interesting account of the origin of Ihose Literature 
in Bengal. The first book written in Bengali prose 
appears to have been J by Ramram 

Bose. It was written specially for the Europeans 
who studied at the Fort William College, establish 
cd in 1800. Then followed ** ” by 

Mritunjay Vidyalankar, the head teacher of the 


College. The names of Rajah Rammohon 
Baba Peary Chand Mittra, Pandits MadanJMolra 4 ' 
Turkalankar and Iswar Chamira Vidyasagar stau l 
out prominently in this connection 

The second article ” is tli^^ 

first portion of a paper on the History of Eng 
lish Education in Calcutta by Babu Troilokya Naiii 
Bliattacluirjya. It goes back to tho year 17f)7, 
when the foundation of English Rule in jfidia 
was laid by Clivo after tho battle of Piass'*y. In 
tho spring of thoyearl7 t0, Zachariati Kimiiindoi 
a Swoedish Missionary, landed at Cuddalore on tho 
Madras Coast and established a Mission tlnue. Hr 
niatlo acquaintance with Clive wliile tho latter 
was staying .it Fort St. David. After the battle 
of f^hivssey, Clive invited Kiernander to come to Cal 
ciitfa and e.st{iblish his Mission there. Accordingly, 
in the year 1758, towards tho end of September. 
Kiernander reached Calcutta and on tho first day 
of December of tlie same year, he opened the first 
English School in Calcutta. It i.s said that from 
1758 to 17()G, ho converted to Christianity no les.-^ 
than 189 persons, fhe article contains an amount of 
varied and iDiort7sting matter, and is worth reading 
“ by Babu Sripati Charaii 

Roy gives a Bengali version of tho famous Irish 
national song God save Irelamr’ by Timothy D. 
Eullivaii. Tho rendering is excellent and the spirit 
of the song is well preserved. To shew how it i« 
done, the first stanza may bo quoted ; — 

Tho English is : 

High upon the gallows tree swung the nohlohoartod three 
By the vpng(;ful tyrant stricken in their bloom ; 

But they met him face to with tho spirit of their taco, 
And they went with snuJs undaunted to their doom. 

“God save Ticland/' said the heroes, 

“(h>d save Ireland,'’ saiil they nil : 

“ Whether on the Hcaflold high, or the battlefiold wo dio, 

O, what matter, when for Erin dear wc fall !*' 

The traiislatkm run.s thu.s : — 

'51^ as?) I 

'si^neTft ^ 

«ni ’?8fTp5 «2tt(in4 

»taF I 
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far.-® 

\ \ ’UK ‘1 I 

* ‘ fl^si ■«IT 1 H 1 C '!3 f# ’~<l';^?il I 

‘ 5 i<p*tc 9 , fii^i 

' c’l’flC'T f<^ 'sa JjsM 
‘ r«? 3 ca i 

The writer gives a touching account of tlic 
ciicnmstancea that IcJ to tho composition of tho 
song. 

There arc no loss than throe biographical notices 
in tho present issue of tho Nahya Bliarat. 

’fstfilJT '9 tR*r tho two groat Baishnav 

Saints, by Babn ilaradhan Datta; 5 Sr 

the great pundit of Halisuhoi, by Babn Dinanatli 
Oangiili; aud 5)^ Itruhma 

devotee, by the Pjditor. They ari) worthy tributes 
to the great men of whom they form tho suiyccl. 

Narendra Nath Chatterjee, h.a. 


'•^’1 i i Oio I 

I 

cstsr 


55t "-oft I ? >tttrti I 

cnr<p I 

Ht’f I 

fiTtfr I 

itff I 

5 ar ^r^<nTrf i 


cn\n 


(f-rV I— at^t-nSt sTot^ sfj^R-tt l r.?iT<p 

nttc^frif Jl'50pT ^r?j jy|rg ijrtcg 

■•tmt-T ssifigfss <5firt-f 

nr?r<fT^ ^:5 tfi ''ifrtc'f^ «tH*fTti 
*Tffil"5 m I r<t1fT>t Uif f.S cstfcrsr, 

-TtfbiJT-sjf JTY-? 'rtft 

>t«w 5fj,3 c-ssrst '»fT^ c^jt 

?isT:n, -sifs rTr.»rg «T'sfi 

•ii<fl I m nvM cTfts 

'51 ^sTf^CIfl "SW?! f%| 5J7f%3pJI viiScq, 

*IC^ 'of'l’ITTH S ^5 I <£t jfs 


-il^St ^5it?t1i '«‘t (import) 'Bite? , 

■»i'%f*rftr5 'ot't f (thoughts) 

*I^C* ftCif 1 W-^»t?l ’ifffS 

oM? w'ia- 

.2r<Ft«t ^’t- 

5j'3i5 4fit^ ’tfsifl ’fTc^ I ^(;5i>l ^t^<i 

■<^5IT*f ^'fH, ^It^ I iff- 

'^r*! «t^?ii -ini'® <2n««roTc< c^i -a^fvi 

’tf?;:®! ’!ioT?F5; ^ic^t c^ist i:irr’%v 

«fT*rft''^rffcnit <2t^ ^rrs 

«lt §«1 (i)<? <£)?•« 

*t^tTFi41 I C5f 

<i)^ ,£i^* C5l\5(4fft-^, J)55| <<,>1^ 

uicifcn? <^tte^ ^?i feat 

5pfe^’3 ^ifa^tr >2tt*l 

I ^c5i*t ^Titt ^3itc*Tf5«t '«if*: 

<2tit^<?1?i '<M9 »iw?, itttt 1 

ifio 5 f»tJi mr ^ i ” ^1 “ «(f^=(:” 

■ffaini “ f%!f fol I cil?t 

Ptfn^^ (Sttr? i • >ii^s " 

5)1 “ »fp'il>i; '’ fCTit ^Tt ^'tJl ‘ 45^11^ ■ 

I ^-^Tl 'i|*fTC*t 'ei^ (2l<®f6'€ ?^'’.'5 

'it';?[ I 

I TCT ’?tCiT 't’f‘1 It^CS % 

■-fj^?f jf® ^c¥r2tH ^Rnti c»i^ Rw ^°- 

*it«ist I «f5;rni fftnstt ft-sin 

I fip? c«>ist ®t?rir <2t?^®n ia<-. 

r.5t\f»r5F®t(i '»ir®tcjf 5IH *f5fT3!fe ^?r, ^?tc® f%|? 

I ^tsf flCTC? 0^ oT^S 

<ft51 I W$nH >41«R« 

>l3ft6tst ea ®pTtt| ^T8i 

»lf® m^ntCH, ®«i5trt4T Jfvrg ;js^ I 

^T«(51 cn 'gtp®a Hi^ i c^ft •fTC3?r »ffr.?it 5 inTi 
«?« f^c«p? ^st ^— -.^vih 

(Techtikalities) ntWI »IS?1 '«rR»5F i (•.»! 

wsr c^Ft^t 'a^&t 5p«ff 'Biot > 2 JctIfvf 
«if® Jimtcn Tnn «i«fi:^ «ittl 

’ffinn .C^CniSTI ^ 5(51 CT {Technical 

terms) arc^ it^CS 51T«(m*fI ^«r5TfT5 

^^91 ’tCf. ®<tJt 'Blfif ®Ti?T?t <srpnf 9IIt^lT!:H9 

(Definition) ^Ctf ^ \ ftf[9 ^ 

'a9C9> C5R >iiw5l fsi^fcSHl ‘cSt?!®’ 

‘ ’19'-9 ’ 5tfBtC®T cejTC^ 9[Pt i(Ti5«it 
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'-m «r#« ^ 'srtTui ^ I ‘<sf<Ff%' 

<^cn ' 5 'K-w 'sc^ '®rt? “ 

•sfiraff ^^rt? Ff ? " 

’l??! ” “ ” {Struggle for existence f) 

«2r9f% TW c»i^? f% 

5TC^ 9tf% III I 

’Hctra coTSf I— f<c»t^ <4^'^ '*f^- 
^*11 ^ 1 ‘'«p^’ ^T^<t wFi^ti ^tf ^3 

♦rf^, cirt'f ^ i iitFi^ nfi:^ iiM ^itst 
cTf^’Tsp <st^^ «(t?si ^511 ^r^rns JiJrrsf 

« 1 K^ ! 

ll'?tf^F??RiT I— '5tf« 


I >reni-5t^^ 'sMiSt 

’TC’w^ in^ I * . 

-BitsT I— “ 'srcH^ fttss *to, <?r, '»t4l»n( 

«It 3 F’R‘t W:«T^ 'S’l^ 

I w '«rt«itfi'<w 

^«rFf cniJi 'mntcir? «tr«F ^ 'ec^ f^?i ^ ^r?t^ r 
?F«rt?t ip< ir^T I 4 <2t^^ 

^*11 1 

I— “ c»Tt5i c^tfe ” a * c«r^«ftH\ ” «r?f% ^ <ii^&r 

ijsii ^«ri iD^-m iit«fi»tir nfirf^k cwf^rsitif i 

^nl’sn “dw c^tfs” srt ^%5fa apin? “c«^tFi 

c<tf^" -src^ff *rtf? m I 


* rKUmp BT J. L4BKIBS, AT THB rmBVEBANCB rUlfTlNQ WOBiM, AND PUBUSHEO BT K, CU^*^**^ 

BTim, VaOVABAZAB BAJBATI; CA£<CVTTA. 
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MARCH 4th, 1894. 


Tho Secretary read the followirjfr reply from Mr. 
F. H. Skriue, C. S., to a letter asking if he would 
allow himself to be elected member : — 

Drar Sir,— I shall bo very glad to join tho 
Bengal Academy of Literature. There in an im- 
mense scope for an organisation of the kind, for the 
beautiful vernacular of the Province will repay any 
degree of cultivation. 

Yours faithfully, 

F. H. Skrine. 

The proposal having accordingly been laid before 
the meeting to elect Mr. Skrine, was warmly re- 
ceived and carried unanimously. 

The Vice-Chairman proposed the election of Dr. 
Rakhui Chandra Sen, and set forth the grounds for 
tho proposal. It was put to the vote, and carried 
nnanimouslyl 


Mr. Umesebandra Dutt proposed the election of 
Srimati Mankumari as Honorary Member. Tho 
proposal was received with approval and carried 
noanimously. 

The Secretary introduced to the meeting the Editor 
of an in^ioriant work in Bengali, under publication 
in the form of an Encyelopa»dia, called Viskvakosh \ 
jMnd the desire of the Editor to place the 


work before the Academy. A vote of thanks was 
given to tho Editor, and he was informed that the 
Academy would gladly atk its members and other 
fjiialified persons to look into tho impoi tant- work 
and pronounco an opinion on it as a whole and on 
any particular articloa which the tastes and aptitudes 
of tlioso consulted would load them to study morn 
closely ; and tbrat opinions when received would be 
collated and considered in mooting ; that if necessary 
a committee would be appointed for tho purpose ; 
and that the result, as tho final prononneeiucnt of 
tho Academy, would bo communicated to tho BMitor 
uuder tho signature of the Chairman, and would also 
be published in the Journal of tho Academy. 

Pandit Tarakumar Kaviratna, member, offered to 
write a compendium of the Mahabharat in Bengali, 
in terms simple enough to bring home to the 
inembortt' of Bengali families and households, the 
excellent and useful teachings contained in that 
groat work in a form which is not «t present suit- 
able to the wide sphere of usefulness which its 
teachings might serve, Tho meeting accepted 
heartily the offer of tho learned Pandit. There was 
unanimous opinion tha#a work of the kind by so well 
qualified a .scholar and author' would be a national 
gain. The Chairman proposed that it should be 
considered at a later meeting whether the Academy 
might, with the author’s consent, undertake the 
printing and publication of the book. The members 
present agreed that it was a proposal worthy of 
consideration. 
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' 'grtDcutg-fifth 

MARCH 26th, 1894. 


'rijo followin;; reply, dated London the 16th 
Fol>ninrv, from Sir George liirdwood, K. c. l. K., to 
n r uddresaed to him by the Chairman was 

read ; — 

My i)Ky\H Sir — I duly rocoiveil your letter . . . 

I now write to say tliut J feel much fluttered by 
your proposal that I should become an Honorary 
M.'mber of the iJongal Academy of Literature ;*' 
.unl 1 gladly accept your invitation to allow my 
name to he iuscrihod in your books as an Honorary 
Member 

'Lhere is nothing 1 sympathise with more, and 
nothing I regard as a more liopeful symptom of the 
regeneration of Iinlia — India ot the Hindus — tliaii 

♦ he interest which is being taken in every part of 

♦ hat country — at Lahore, Bombay, Madras, ami 
i alcutta — in tln^ mdigonous arts and literature of 
thoir country /jy the people themselves^ Most 
significant sign of all is the interest they are 
showing in the dovelopmont of the reproductive 
resources^ the natural and industrial wealth, of their 
common country. When the day comes that the 
Hindus act as their own intermediaries between 
India and tlio rest of the world, — when they go 
out and seek for tliomsolvos in Aim^rica, and Africa, 
and Europe, markets for the productions of ludia — 
instead of loaviug this to be done by foreigners, 
then you may be assured that the dawn of a day 
of prosperity for your native country has arrived 
>vluch in reality, and hard fact, will far transcend all 
your ideaU of the glories of the era of Vikrama- 
detva. 

The revival of your arts and literature will spon- 
taneously. inevitably follow ; and then you will find 
the Hindu race abreast ©(•the civilisation of the 
modern world, and occupying a place in it coiii- 
mensurata with tho natural advantages of India, 
and their own high moral and intellectual qualities 
— without having in any way sacrificed their ancient 
faith, — the faith of their fathers through countless 
ages, — or disturbed the continuity of their great 
historical penonality. 


That you may always preserve your internal 
identity, or individuality in your religion, manners , 
customs, literature and arts is the most earnest desire 
of iiiy heart. Hoping that these sentiments will 
find an honest and operative response in your heart, 
r beg to remain, niy dear Sir, 

Yours sincerely, 

Geo. BmDwooD. 

The letter was heard with applause, and it was 
decided that an acknowledgment should be sent. 

The Chairman then proposed the election of Sir 
George Bird wood as Honorary Member. The pro- 
posal was nnaniinousiy and warmly carried. 

Babu Dobendronatb Muckerji then read tho 
following paper containing proposals affecting the 
Society . 

"C9^n ^9 fiiStcapts ” 

*if99CH<j latta 

I ^ 9f«t9l 'BiTf’l C9JI5f <09*^^ 9l 

5isf»i ^f?r, 5fr#f9 >rtr?c'5i9 

i^lcsis t5t9 SHjTJt 9sni9l <!ttrsp i 

»!Tf^C«T9 

<a9:t5 91 ’tf99'f ?9,— •a9f&1 

959sr51-C’1tf9'5 ^9=91 I «lt«f ?t9‘l-:9C99 
99C9i f»| 9f*19T9 fjlf’1'5 '«rr*f!1tr9C?t9 

'Si'itJrs:— • C 9 !rn <4)9^105(9 '»r^ f*ic^c 96 t 9 " 9 i»t ^119?^ 
‘£9C9pt9f 9lWT®I1 »lfR;!»in9RnT69T< C^T9 *lf9f« 

'«fT9Tm 9«91 CSfH 9f»I9l f9C969l 

91 1 =?c99 f^9 C9, br:«Pi9f nw- 

99f9 15^91 f9C9>ll9 »fC9r I 

9ft9»1tr9'®T-'9f999 r9Sf 01^ 9^99 

t««t9l 9!ft 9WU9trf»T-*ff99£99 ’tf99C# CT9«1 »J1%5I- 
*1^99 9fnC»l f9r 9tf9 «ttC9 ^ 
f995l9'5;— 9twT»ii iitfWi ^rTC5ite9f< 

9Tfif ^919 

f9r*t99i9t99,--f^9«: 9f^mi 

9Tf*t'5 99fC»It69 <a^5l 9(99 p® «8 I 

r9’t9 9f^9 C9W99 C*ft«%5| C99in CT9T9, 9tWT»rt9 
91K»TT95(1< 9«t9t9T 



( 

4!ff%^c«l '«lT*lf^ ^fif- 

ittf I 51^ jfJitcsf c^t*r 

fa^5 '«!Tf5 Jiva*T« 4'tfia ^•^if’ur 

'Sf’fta '^31 af?<T!r i 

««T’^fr Tfsintilt?') '3 

spT^laJtfl c^T^ u!i^ f^^ii 'sitJiTc^ (.^ JT’Psi ’fas fnf^^t- 
Cf if,— c»l^ 5ia!»t «tai ^st'm ^3J (2tr%at5f’l< i 

'»iT5rtffl(C’l? »iTff?j »iJiTC8f< ^T?Ta1 

’ats^i 3 '^tan<ii 'st^r? ^lartsTa 

?tiT 3 ^f?ir$- 

C?J(, iS'R'ff^C’fa '"(T^lfa ■^C’l’iMTT »)T*ldt 5?t^ I '«It^ ’if'f 

'5ffJi^^WSt?Tf^c’f?r 'srtnfac^ ®c»(’i‘l 

^ ^itmi «ItJlTf«fC^<» 

'5r?^*iTc?i^ ^if^tTna 'srtfjf 

Mt*! «ra, 'Bit’151 c^tH f^s^t ’siT^itfwc’t? ^C'frar Jftncsi 
1 ua^ ^t5«l 'SJTfn ^f5?r^C'S 

«tt^ 

fjrc’n’^^; ii^itc»iT5«t 

f«r® ^'f<rT^siT’t c^t^r 'sn^tfa 

’TfC? JTl I 

TfarT^ >rrf5ci5i3 'BjtcfrtssfTs 

aq 5(1, <ii^<t ^<111 '«rTfK’pr«K^3c^m f^5( ^f#( 5(t|— 
^»I1 3)C5( ^r< ^1 I »(^!IiT3C5( ^51^ ?[f?1(r1 «itf^,— 

>iTftc«j?[ '«rfc«it5S(l ^W^il JiTr»CYn( 

«(w^ I ^N?(i ^9 ^?rrf^ ntfsEcsj-j 

'"(tcar^sn 5(1— ^t?n»IT«( >lTf5C«ia 

'«rti:»it¥!(1 I t?at^ >iTr^c5T at^^i uta «itc®, 
■sFatfif aw »rta «itCB,— >iTfeai aw ^ira 

’m^, nat -^naffa *'Tt?s(r5( aw ata «(tc 5, ^«,aaw ata- 
ata a’s^atas atfaai awrai atfeisj uifaai faa i 
^*t a*1ac*i^ aWT^iia "tf^ a"aa aa*rf?r5a^ca— '^atatcaa 
atf^ «iTfta mfarsT *ifaa'« ^atca i 'srraia 

a«(ta *«ta ca^a af«ic^ »fT!:ai(,— xtara awi«iia 
(?fai 'aa«jta 5rft,— utla ^tatfarcs 5ri fafaai •atfa sd , 
*»t arc^p, 'srsrra '8ra»taa ••pa'a i a fa ^«Tt»i- 
at»i^ ^ arff-agata aaaf a^ai atca^st ^w a^n 

ac»i^ at*rf®Ti-a5Sitc'53 aaaf ^5?caj( i tacaf^a^a 
'■rfaltaa a»Tf%a aa<?fa a*5ta ‘a**t ttca"f '^faatcs ca, 
apical ^aaj a^tcata aifa ai i fttaa-*; 
I 5fcai fafa atf%a ‘aaaa Na aif^, 
j1%f3i«(<t^ ^aia%»> Pra^f^ aicaa aas* ^tatw ataT3 
\y>artf^afti»ti^ ^Itfesfa f «titc*ra 99t atwt»ii fnw --pfa- 
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c'35i:55(, asasi ^ipta ^^tait^faaa a^ai fV .'KtatP'C’ta 
astfar ica ? «ira asicrat ai caas’t c*rt^l a-^,-- 
d^pF ^'.atfffc^ a^^faaT aftal faaids, O'^as’i 
■iiaarf^ cafaa 'sitshcp- ardaicsa— “ catattaa mad- 
c^fva 4 T*fc«f ca ^'vaifs? aifsa pa— atPtca c^tatcaa 
credit a>, p^c^c? i” aaiSic* fa ai^tatai facaa 
'«itC9iTFal-aic*(’a! aPiai ac-a aPcaa air -•pfaa 
'»(tfa 'si^jrata ^fa afa ca^H faca^a atp? fasai 3 
aif^^ 3Tata ^‘aTfs 'flaai ascaw, 'iiat ca^ 
afa ai^mi aificaia ^tc-areai 3 ^pfsa deafen? fnPt^ 
pa,— >ijaf a!«tta afa ^tpl Jitf^i-*ifTOa 3 '^cafcaa 
'siscaiaaf pa,— ^lpl aat^iscf^l ^w -apa asfaal 

afaiasT^ ^T'ii I 5(c^«. ^?aff«r as^ila afp^ afaataa 
casTJiai^ Jd sft^'t^ aia?ifta i 

5'j^t;:— ‘aafaa haifs asai ^tfaacaa Pia^S 

'aWa 5tpa 3 ^TCdt^id •pfac^ 6?ca 1 f^at astpta 
'sucqfwtfa awr^iTa farst-fi dl ?a, asiai WPi 
•a'43oTca 3 '^'651 facit ^faci; ytxA 1 ^ 

a1 c*ta -pai— aifei aatc^a csj^^lJila -a^ain 
<aaf aTr«ir<p arfp'si-’ifaacaa d'st'fps ^aa” aTfapca.- 
^TPairlt a^t^rfsa ■aca 'aPsll's asai p^-p i 'sda ■^fa- 
acaa asTifra'^iT'a faadpM' 'senfaa' an fr-al •ail^ 
nial '^asfe ^tarfsT=^ip=p nfaf® ’flu's p^at 1 nfaa- 
caa ata^a asia'j _aat faaaiadl asiaifdaaip'P afaf^a 
■«ataaiT.5( 3 aft's s^af, liiap 'Sffs »!Tca -a'a- 

ata a^faal WPta 'afacand i 

— ^tfifd^fp'a!^ >iftif® 'S'-p a^-acaa 

Bffa «v( ^aap aifs'ca^ aafOTis^p ’^ca faa'?? a-facaw 1 
Mfaacaa fda^^ ca »Ta«i rt^-® »;fa^Tfa p^ca 1 

ca^ aaTCdtsdta «® aaTc<i'n>a;rac’ta pc« 
'«i*1'a arfacad 1 

aiTsla Mtfprsja aesf a^is bt |%3 ^afsa 'sifs fda;'5 
•Bfi!. afdS aaai fdaai afpatc^:, 's»id BT-s'ta atfpcsia 
«tfcdf5df9r aifp'sj-nfaacaa 'ar« ''itarfanca^ naiT- 
«j‘i ^tes ^fac-5 ptca 1 . nfaacaa afp't' 

aa« fdaai 'asarca- fflacda «Q'p 5 i fea 3 nfa® a‘f"( 
afnai facasdi affacs p%< i ca 3C«i naiH %aa pa— 
nfa'4^ia ®*^n5d pa— ^ nt^lOT 'PdndT’ifa 'sdfaal 

»ic^' I arsiiia sfaiTfrs nfa'af 3 n#ta drfp'si - 

nfaacaa w-r^fpia fdftr^ aPRnfaa^a P 3 at^ 'WTdtfacna 
neap ' 4 :^ I 

Slcaraa^it’a ^cntntaita 1 

An animated discussion followed, and it was 
finally decided that the paper should be printed in 
the Journal, so as to afford all members an opportu- 
nity of considering the soggestiona at leisure and 
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♦•xpres^n^i^ tlu*ir final opinions at a subseqiiont meoU 
on of tho suggestions formulated. 

Mr. L. Liotard read the following paper.- — ■ 

<if:Nri.LMt‘.N, — The proposals j)rinto<l in the last 
inunlxM* of our Journ.il are h«‘fore‘ the inembt-rs. 
Their remarks, together with tho.^e on the paper you 
liavc just hoard, will, I liope, .‘^oon bo roccive<l, 
when we shall be able to coii filler a final line of 
work. 

fn the meantime, it seonrs neoo.ssary to lay some 
iurther obst-rvatious before you. Our common 
object is to foster th») growth of the litemtiiro of 
the liengali nation. Wo shall .he wise if we are 
of one mifi'l aiivl heart, and sink minor ditforon- 
< ‘s in fmtlnMn?ice of the one great common object, 
it happens that Mngli.sh has in a measure out- 
shipped Hengali’—a result duo i)rincipally t(i the 
eui riouliun of .studie.s in schools and colh'ge.s, in the 
v*!' the Univendty, and to tln^ cxigeii^ 
cies of life as at [> resent constituted — and many vvlio 
have tile interest of their own naiionai language at 
heart re<'ogni/.ing the siination, wisli that special 
attention shoul/l be devoted to Ileng.ali, so as to 
re*deom it from its weak position, and to r<aiso it to a 
l<..)VoI at least eipial to that attained hy Kugli^l\ 
among thomstdves. 

Certainly I know of no w'orthier ohjr'ct. tlian this, 
and it has always seemed to me that this Society 
onco started and fairly on its logs, would work out 
the desired result, if Bengali gentlemen* who arc 
interested in the advancement of their own national 
language would l<5aguo iliemselvos with us and lend 
their support to tlio cause. Of those who have 
already joined some have hitherto used English 
as their vehicle of expression.- A cry lias in conse- 
quenco again reached us that English should bo ex- 
eludod from our society. T^s was to he expected 
from those who have the interest of their national 
lauguago at heart; and I am glad that the cry has 
reached us again because it shows an earncstuess of 
desire which is praiseworthy. I wdsU I could say 
that the exclusion of English was the best measure 
possible. But I feel certain that it would not 
ensure the desired end : and I will explain why. 

I request you, in the name of the common cause, 
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to hear rue in an impartial spirit, and judge for 
yourselves. 

To begin with the less important considerations : 
ficrhaps you remember that the first true impulse 
the Bengali hinguago received was from Europeans, 
and that it was the mode and manner in journalism 
and book making proper to Europeans that gave you 
the conceptions on which you yourselves are prac« 
tising. It was also au Englishman, I believe, who 
wrote your first grammar, and founded your first 
type ; it was an Efigli.shman who compiled your 
first Dictionary. You have moreover profited by 
a knowledge of artistic effects in respect tg form 
and manii(*r in the Ewglisli language. A glance at 
any of tlic Ixist later day Bengali novels, drama;;*, 
poems, and other work#, would convince any one on 
the point. 

.Sever your connection with progiess among 
Kmopoaii nations, .shrat your eyes to the combi 
nations, improvements, artistic achievements, to 
the thonghUi, and general onward move in west- 
ern nations ; cut yourselves off from the living 
eentni in this age ; and you will, as surely as I am 
ad<lre.ssing you, fall away from the current of pro- 
gress. Your forefathers hud Oieir authors and their 
great works, but they were in the living centre 
then (albeit a slow- moving one), and you arc not 
now, uules.s you associate yourselves with the now 
living centro which is among western nations. 

Having said so much, I still recognise the fact 
that something must bo done to raise the Bengali 
languago from its position of weakness compared 
with the progress of English among yourselves. 
And recognising tlii.s, I was glad of the opportunity 
of hearing the other evening at the Albert Hall 
some really good speakers on the subject of Bengali 
literature. I followed closely what they said, and 
the lessons I have derived will, I hope, bo of use in 
our future work. For the present purpose I may 
note that it was clear from what was said that many 
recognise the weak position of the Bengali language 
compared with English in Bengali circles ; they see 
clearly that every day's delay in bringing a remedy 
strengthens the position of l^nglish and in an eqnai 
ratio weakens the national cfatiraetor of the Bengal} 
language ; they are impatient of the situation an// 
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t\'ish for some imonediato remedy ; and some admit 
that English is absolqtely neoessary among a nation 
which, though accused of conservatism, is above all 
utilitarian. 

Here conies in the difficulty. From here will 
arise division ainong.st yourselves if you try to ex- 
clude English from those mootings, for your nation 
is above all utilitarian : and division once establish- 
ed will ruin your common cause. Gentlemen, it* a 
man finds his right arm stronger than his left, and 
desires that the latter have more importance, wouM 
not his best plan be to exercise it ^ But suppose 
that instead of this he sets about to cut otf the rigid, 
arm, would that be wise ? Would In not lose half 
his strength thereby ? 

Exactly so with the siihjfjct of your literalure. 
Your best plan is to faster and strengthen the Bou- 
gali language, not to exclude English from amongst 
yourselves. 

Y^our way lies through the University, and the 
first step to be taken is the compilation by yo\i, and 
those best qualified for tlio work, of a .standard 
Grammar and an autlioritaiivc Dictionary of the 
Bengali language. Tho days of Sanskrit tolls and 
Bengali patchaLas arc gone, when ho^s and young 
men spent years to learn what has to he learnt now 
in half, ia one-fourth, the time. Wo must judge by 
standards of our own da>^3. What would you think 
of tho English language if it had neither a .standard 
Grammar nor a Dictionary ? What would you 
think of any language which could not province 
its own authoritative grammar, its own authoritative 
dictionary? You would .say that it was not worth 
recognition by any University. 

Are there then Bengali gentlemen qualified for 
the work, let them support us by their labours. Arc 
there Bengali gentlemen patriotic enough to give an 
incentive to work, let them contribute towards tho 
expenses of the pablications 1 have named, and tho 
Society will render detailed accounts of the money 
expended. 

Oentlcmen, I dislike to wa.sto time. If we 
are in earnest, let us be at work, and sink minor 
differences. Ii|t us produce in Bengali the 
best Orammar and tho best Dictionary possible of 
that knguage-^up to date standard works — after 


enlisting tho best talents. Then lot ns go before 
the world and .say hero i.s our work : wo arc deter- 
mined to consolidate our national lartguage, to purify 
it, to place it on a j)r()p«w basis for .study, to Wiisc it. 
to tho standard of the accepted languages » of the 
civilised world. Wo are deh»rmlueJ to have our own 
langu.'ige recogni.sed by tho University in our own 
country at loa.4. If you do this you will bo doing 
real .servict> to your national language. 

N<) amoiirit of talk in B mg ili at your mootings 
will do that, rbc exclusion of English frotn this 
society will not do that. It really soenn to mo .so 
futile to think that you could achieve the desired 
result by exclirling English from iheso mootings. 
Shut your Iiotise doors ag.ainst tlie giant, hut tho 
giant stalks through the length and breadth ol your 
cxmntry, and null starve you in your house. Cut off 
yotir right arm, and you weaken yoiir strength. I say 
with emphasis that those who put forward the proposal 
have faihui to grasp tho retjuiroments of tho case. 

It matters little if anybody speaks Engli.sh in 
tln‘se meetings, if lie will only work in tho direction 
1 have naiiKMl, until the works proposed arc well 
and truly dom* and published in Bengali ; and you 
can go before tho world and before the University 
with tho ro.sulU of your labours, and say you are 
now determined to have your national language 
recognised. 

Wc do not by any means exclude Bengali from 
our meetings: every member is tree to .speak either 
in English or in Bengali at hi.s discretion, and some 
have always used the latter language. Tho delibera- 
tions have hitherto been recorded in English it is 
irue, and that i.s a misfortune >vhich Iw.s arisen from 
tho fact that tho labour of framing the record was 
from the outset undertaken by m(3. But the error 
can easily be rectified if any Bengali member wfil 
relievo me of the duty. In this view I propose that 
the following changes may be made at once in the 
offices wo have ci^hid : — 

(1) both vice-presidents to be Bengali gentlemen. 

(;i) two secretaries to be named instead of one : 
of these one to devote himself solely to Bengali and 
the other to English. 

These changes being made, your wise course 
would be not to embark on any drastic measure 
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which woulJ create division among yourselves, but 
to gradually iiicro/iso the number of members con«^ 
lining theioselvec to Bengali.- 

Thi? hearing of roviowa and notices of books an^ 
niaga/fno articles at the meetings is a subsiiliary 
artair for tlio present: it serves as dessert to those 
working in the CAU.se of Heng.'ili literature, and 
h<*l|)s be.sidos to concentrate in our Journal the sum 
anti suKstance of the current literature of the Ben> 
guli nation, to take sltick (so far as we are able to 
judge) of the wortli arnl value of that literature ; 
and as such will, as time goes on, and our work im- 
proves, serve a very useful purpose. In tlii.s matter 
you will show a catholic spirit by admitting Eng- 
ll.sh as well as Bengali writings, [irovided they are 
tlio products of your own countrymen, or they aim 
at the iinpiovomcnt and [lopularization of your own 
national language. 

Finally 1 propose that wc should have one or two, 
or more patrons, as is usual in all well constitutoil 
societii'.s. 

L. Liotaki). 

The meeting admitted tho value of the paper and 
Iho sound reasoning contained in it, but deferred 
tinal <locision on the points raised until they could 
further considered ; and decided that tho paper 
should bo published in the Journal. 

Babu Sdrdda Prasad Do then road the following 
uotice by himself of a book of poems by ! >ahu Jagat 
Chandra Sen, a member : — 

(In (href parts). 

By Babu Jagat Chandra Sen. 

Tho hook conni.^ts of short poems written for 
little children. Many of them are Uiles with a moral. 
Moral instruction liltered tliroiigh entertaining 
.'♦torios comes homo to tho bosom and is fixed on tho 
mind. Some moral instructors^f old judiciously 
aido[ded fablo as iho most effective vehicle of in- 
dructlon. The fables of iEsop and the apologues of 
Vishnu Sarm^ teach more home-truths and practical 
wi.sdoin than the elal)orate and grave discourse.‘4 of 
philosophers. Creesu.s probably/’ says a writer, 

- loiirut !nore homo*truths from -disop's fictions thap 
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from all tho serious disquisitions of his retained 
philo.sophers.'' The learned Tardkumir Kaviratna, 
in tho admirable preface to his excellent edition of 
the Hitopadesha * observes that the work is a price-. 
l»\ss literary treasure of which India may justly be 
proud. 

The Niti-Gathd is throughout written in simple, 
ea.sy, flowing verse. Some of the verses are very 
simple — simple to baldness. There are in tho book 
passages w hich have a ring of genuine poetry. One 
may be (j noted : — 

r^3C*i i^ten 
Cette'S 

cffTcsr, 

Jtifir '^91 

C’FC*! ^9! ; 

f<5!f 

'Stilts ^tfir fiSn I 

The poem entitled is apparently a ver- 

eion of the well-known story of Robert Bruce and 
the Spider. A slight deviation from the original is 
observed in the following couplet : — 

'sjtsiw 

TTWI CPit? 'St? ^tf«t ) 

According to the original story, however, tho spider 
sueceede<i the seventh time in attaching its thread to 
a wall. I quote tho story as given in a popniar hi.s> 
tory of England : “ Aa he (Robert Bruce) lay slcep- 
los.s on his bed in utter despair of success, he watched 
a spider springing forward six times to aMach its 
thread to a wall and failing every time. The seventh 
time the spider succeeded.” 

* Viabnu Sarma compiled bis Hitopadesha from his larger 
work the Panebatantra. His apologues are known in Europe 
us the “ Fables of Pilpsy.” 
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The same deviation is observed also in the prose ac- 
count of the incident appended to Part II. of the book. 

The pocra headed has the couplet 

In poetical compositions, prosaic words like 

should, as much as possible, be avoided. Again, 
the use of the word in the second line would 
seem to cause ambiguity : it might refer to the 
“otlier two robbers” or to ^^otliers” indefinitely. 
These blemishos would disappear if the lines wero 
put in this way : — 

If a word of a softer sound than was 

thought necessary might be used, in pre- 

liiTence to which is an uncouth \vord. Kcili - 

dds’ SakuntaLi has for 

The poem has the following line : — 

«rTf^ 

is a pleonasm : as well as an 
offence against rhetoric. has the sense of 

a place full of darkne.ss. The epithet applied to 
tlarkness to denote its extent or intensity is, there- 
fore, inappropriate. 

The following lines have a faulty rhyme : — 

C«Tt^ I 

m 

I 

<£i cn 

cn c’tn ! ff 

§»idJ I 

«i'5it»r I 

«St1 

«rr*mt? life's I 

The Niti-gathd is, on the whole, a good book. 

It is a desirable primer for beginners, for whom it 
is intended and might with advantage be introduced 
into schools where Bengali forms part of the cur- 
riculum of study. 

• S4BADA PbaSAO De. 


The meeting, without pronouncing itself on the 
last paragraph, occepted the notice and decided that 
it should be published in the Journal. 


^toentg-sixtli JEtccting. 

APRIL 1st. 1894. 

The Vice-Chaliman read the following letter dated 
25th March I’rom Babti Basanta Iltinjan Kay, ol 
Baliator (l^mikura), member, and explained that it. 
related to the compilation of tho Dictionary, a work 
to the progress of which that geutleman was already 
devoting himself : — 

My peak Sib, — Received in due time tho journal 
for tho month c.>f March, and I am very glad to road 
your most interesting and valuable paper on The 
Academy and its programme work.” I am sending 
to-day by book post a packet containing my third 
instalment of w'ords, and hopi3 it will be duly , ac- 
knowledged. 

In my three instalments I think I have sent no 
less than 1500 word.s ; some of them come from 
foreign languages (English, Araliic, Persian, Ac.), or 
have a foreign origin and tho rest are purely native 
Now as regards tho words of foreign origin, wc do 
not find any synonymous native expressions convey 
ing the same idea ; consequently wo are obliged to 
use thorn almost verbatim, and moreover wo find 
them largely in use among standard authors. 

Have you received any .suggestions regarding 
the framing of tho dictionary from Mr. Boaines ? 1 
hope you will kindly consider the following sug 
gestion.s if they 1x3 not embodied in that learned 
gentleman’s reply ; first, whether tho derivation of 
words should or should not bo given as in many 
English dictionaries ; secondly, whether or not it is 
desirable to append thereto a glossary of words and 
that wero in use among Bengali classics (Bidyapati 
Chandi Dass, &c) and their meanings ; and Bengali 
prefixes and affixes. 

Wishing all success and prosperity to your Aca 
doiny, I remain yours sincerely, 

Basanta Ranjan Ray. 

It was decided that tho letter should be printed 
in the Journal, aa containing valuable suggestions 
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which woald bo considered along with othorfl ; and 
tliat Tn<:jiri\VbiIo the \vord« already sent were no much 
fowMnJs tho progress of tho proposed work. 

'Iho following letter, dated Taunton the Sth March, 
tror\i Mr. John Heames to tho Chairman was also 
read : 

Dkar Sik, — 1 bog to a acknowledge with thanks 
your kind letter of the Idth February. I have 
received and r<*ad with iimch inter<}st the numbers 
of the Academy’s journal and am much gratified to 
iiee what good work is being done, and how much 
interest is l»eing taken in tho matter. 

[ am sending you a copy of my Bengali Gram- 
mar, an enlarged edition of which has now appear- 
ed. I hope the Academy will not criticize it too 
severely. It is ruainiy based on the grammar of 
►Shama Cbaran Sarkar, but of cours<i as the work of 
a foreigner it will not be without many faults. I 
shall bo grateful for any roinarks on it that tho 
rneiuber.s of the Academy may bo jdeased to 
make. 

I also venturo to offer some slight hints as to the 
method to be pursued in compiling a Bengali Dic- 
tionary, and I hope to bo able shortly to send some 
further information from Dr. Murray of O.xford. 

Yours sincoroly 
John IhtAMKs. 

The Grammar being laid on the table attracted 
much interest ; and it >vas finally decided to entrust 
it to Mr. Hirandra Nath Datta, M. A., B. L., a 
Bremchand R^ychaod scholar, one of tho most 
brilliant scholars of the day, and a member of tho 
Aoaiiemy, for report. Mr. Datta, who was present, 
disclaimed wiih characteristic modesty any special 
qualification, but promised to study it, nnd to lay 
tho result before the Academy, for any further 
deliberation. Tho work was accordingly handed 
to hiiUv 

The meeting then heard the. suggestions which 
Mr. Beamed, at the sp^iciul request of the Academy, 
had been gootl enough to send in respect to a 
Dictionary. They were as follow.s, and were read 
in tho presence of Mahaiuahopadbyay Muhosheban* 
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dm Nyaratnf<» who camo in at this stage of 
proceedings ; — 

Hints on thk method to ue adopted in 
COMPILING A Bengali Dictionary. 

A dictionary should be a complete storehouse 
of all tho words in a language. It should con- 
tain not only the words used iii literature, hut 
also those used in the ordinary colloquial speech of 
the people. 

But in tho case of Bengali there are two excep- 
tions to this rule arising out of the peculiar circum- 
stances and past history of the people and their 
language. 

First, among the lowest classes there are word.s in 
use which cannot be admitted with propriety into a 
dictionary ; namely^ exceedingly coarse and vulgar 
words either gross corruptions of good words or inven- 
tions, slang, or oA'en words of genuine Pr^ikrit origin, 
but so much altered and corrupted us to be no long- 
er udmi.s.siblo into correct s[)oecli. 

Secondly, among the higher clas.so.'? a practice has 
aiLsen o(' using pur<^ Sanskrit words to express 
rclim.d or philosophical ideas for which no suitable 
word exi.sts in tho ordinary vernacular. This is a 
very laudable practice, and it has bad the result of 
very much euricldng and ennobling tho Bengali 
language. But there i.s great danger of its being 
carried too tar. Some writers indeed indulge in this 
practice unucces.sarily by using Sanskrit words, and 
sometimes even long Sanskrit compounds where 
there arc plenty of simple and sufficiontly expressive 
vernacular words already available. 

Tht3 Academy in compiling a standard dictionary 
of Bengali would have to decide what Sanskrit words 
were admissible into Bengali, and for this purpose I 
would suggest that the method adopted by the learn- 
ed compilers of the great Oxford English Dictionary 
now in course of preparation should be followed. 
This method consists in reading ciirefully the works 
of all the authors of acknowledged eminence in the 
language and noting down the words used by them. 
This task being a very heavy one cannot be done 
by one man, consequently a number of gentlemen 
have offered their services. One for iitstaaoe reada 
Shakespeare, another Milton, a third Bacon, and 
so on : and each one sends his lists of words to tho 
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general editor, who with the aid of a staff of assis- 
tants arranges the words in their proper order. If 
some Bengali gentlemen — the various members of the 
Academy for instance, would each take up one 
author and read him carefully, noting clown every 
word ho uses and sending his notes to the gcmc^ral 
Editor, materials for the compilation of a com- 
prehensive dictionary would soon be collected. 
One rncmher might take Hharat Chandra, another 
Kabi Kankan, and so on ; while others might in 
the same manner read the greater works of the 
leoro celebrated modern anthers, such as Michatd 
Modhusndan, .Bankiin Chandra and others. J am 
writing on behalf of tlie Academy to Dr. Murray, 
the chief Editor of the Oxford English Dictionary, 
to ask liirn to favour mo with further detailed in- 
formation as to the method ho is pursuing in the 
preparation of his Dictionary, and should I succeed 
in obtaining ibis information 1 .shall have much 
[deasure in forwarding it. 

Next to the careful selection o(‘ word.s for the 
dictionary comes the question of how each word is 
to be treated. 

Kor tutsama words, /.e , those which arc 

identical in fonn with Sanskrit no nimarks as to 
derivation will of course be necessary. The moan- 
ing which the word bears in Sanskrit should be given 
followed })y one or more quotations from standard 
Bengali authors who use the word in the same sense 
a.s in Sanskrit. Bnt there are numerou.s cu.se.s in 
which a word though identical in /orm with Sanskrit 
h«is a meaning in current Bengali which differ.s 
from that which it bears in Sanskrit. In such cases 
tbe modtrrn meaning should be given next w’ith 
some que-tations in support of that moaning. Such 
words fo^ instance as 

as w’ell n.s many legal terms have meanings attached 
to them in modern Bengali which differ in sonic 
rtjspects from the meaning they bear in classical 
Sanskrit. All these should be noted, as shewing 
that the Bengalis have not been contented with 
merely resuscitating ancient Sanskrit words, bnt 
have breathed new life into them and used them to 
indicate the advanced ideas of modern civilization 
which were neither known nor dreamt of by the 
ancient writers. 


For tadbhava ?nR word.s, i.e.^ those which have 
been derived from San.skrit. but have been clifinged 
in tbe course of ages, flu* original Samkrit. \cord 
slnmld first be given, llmi tin* Prakrit form Of it 
For in.'^tance licit* the Sanskrit roo* 

‘‘to sit, remain" .should be givett, tlien tlje 
Prakrit form WTV wdienco comes tin* T'eng.ili ; 
'flirt leanuMi Prakrit scholar Dr. Hoernle of the 
Ma ira.s.sa would, I dare say, be willing to a.s.sist the 
nicinbors with advice on this point. 

La.stly the numerous and highly expre.s.sivc Dosaja 
or indigenous word.s which cannot be traced 
to Sanskrit .'^hould not bn omitted. Many of them 
are the mo.st nseiul word.s in tlie langmge, ami no 
dictionary would be conifdeto wiMioiit them. It is a 
fault in the existing meagre dictionaries of Bengali 
that they do not .always di.sort these coll-.xpiird w’ord.«. 
l\v giving only those meanings of Desaja word.s 
which ar(* used by respectable persons anything 
objectionable in them can easily be avoided.. 

'fhe above are only a few hints, f feel much 
lw‘.si(atiori in advi.sing those who know so much 
more about th(‘ mattt r tlian I do myself, and 1 only 
venture to do so on account of the deep intere.st I 
take in the languago and in the people of Bengal. 

d(UfN Bkamfs. 

I he Mie(?1ing rcforre<l to Maliamahopadhyay Ma- 
lirt.-^hchandra Nyaratna for opinion, and the learned 
pandit said lie entirely agreed in the main points of 
the .suggestion.s of hi.s friend Mr. John Beames. 
The meeting then decidetl that tlie pap(U' should 
be printijd in the Journal, with a view to .suhse- 
<pn*iit ncces.^ary action. 

The Secretary read th(^ following paper sent hy 
Babii Nilratan Miikhopadhya, member, from Mur 
shidabad, and being a second in.sta]mcut of Ui > 
results of his study of : — 

POETUY AMONG THE BENGALIS. 

firm's 

511 «wti5t'9 I 

cell I 
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95KI «9sr- 

fns- ?Ttl fsCflTSSIl 

»%'</ ai r.9H?, ’TtWt’fll ^TWT C*I ^’»t^9 

«It9 Sffif I C»i^ »tc:« 
<ifmi O^fTi: ««I6*I« •t’f •ff^'snn ^9991 «ifT- 

'99 ??9rc^i “f^cinmr ^irifaiwj r^iN^i 

'eifv'Bf’ffl '<TTW 'St^t^ I 

I^CHf r«lNitl 9!f9IfC5rtfif»I‘|C5f B!lf^95 | 

■ f«t?If3JIt9| ” ®r9 ?pr9?(1 '^SKif 

"siTiia 'ftuTiT I 

pFU <« r.9>;? 

%S|f®Sjl«j 'sf9tc« g Vi JlVil »tf99[^5l Cft»< a1 I ?t9nflc^ 

9t5l f9P5: «ltG<(rc& '5 -sIM: I 

-)5r^t9ri( <a«n f?ririt4>9 'a?iTii 

•{.fs«i cn «ff« c’lTfsr^i'el 

9>!9?I1 '«rMM9 '«I5C45‘) C’lHi-l 15-?, 'sj^ 

jfsrwTN csJi^ SI':? i -ata >^iii 

-gwsi '««}5i sifa fsj^cn t^iiuefa '«ir<F<i‘t ^ifijur- 

tesi I 9sf<I fWH '5j*^^9'l ^»F9l 9rlli5 f’jisi 

•*t>I< sit? I <9? JiafifiM '815^9«| c^l CH fifil 

a<ll« »J«iilta|T»l <a9tf?'® l <5^9 '«IT«f 9iT‘T 

'»I1JI91 -eiW^Sl ??5Tr»— «Iit flBtH "-Ffli;* 

atf^C^fti I 4? '^929 "5S1 

9':^ ^«st 9it9I9^'; «??, »§9r I q*(f 9^ f9 ;i1? : 

^15 fjtfers ®'5F'I -Ffitfll 'SIIFrB «r9t5tffe*l, -a^fCI 
f9<i’n?l '*i'<tTii '*c«>5 fslii »t'C9r 9»isrf9 C9«f 

af9^f<J i??J'«cs I 

9sf99 9I&'S1 r9rsi? ^«9i| JIC;itC9fCa9 nfj-* atjt 
9‘f9C9SI aTniC9SI C9 ^951 ^iflssp <<5 

'»t2i fsja *11 1 'isa*! f?C9? *ifa9^W9 c99far«5 9?9T- 
tsa I «C9 'oa 9if9 9f9l »rf99!^st JfaC9 *11 ; f^fst 
H'S? ?t9t»1 f9^95/t5t HI C*FH, »Iti:^9 « •|fC9iiI 

Ht? I ?*s9tart 9ftC9tT«fnH ??C9I 09*^9 

BCOP Jlfip® '♦ftC'® ??W 

9^1-9—1159^*1 J|TC^19T9t ?|t9S ?tC9 | 95a 

9if99 OT 9T9I fs»l H1 1 5|5;?9*l 99H * fiWf'SJII ’’ ^5H1 

•9fi::9*t «9H PsfH ?X9t»1 9ST9J99 *ltW r9C«T9 I ?99m’l 
'dTt9 »t«f atR^ I 951^ 5fH HTf t»rt'VfC9I ?t9tf«| 5Ft9I99 
Btf^m Rt® llRutRWH I 

H59tH'*t C9 C9F99 It9f9 «irt9s 9?!?R dlHH :t«^ 
t^fat 9t«fmT9itC9ni <a?R9 g 9ft9«5t 9Ff9li1 Rws 1 
Ji? jmcfn <59^11:1 '2tf6't*i9iic9fa afif® »rt9ii( 

C9 »tt<C9it9 9191 9ff*1?ITR »I5^9H C»)^ 9T9*! RatWH 
«9H a <St9T*t Rial I 5St?T9 atl « I*t ^|t9T%— 
'ttfti t'sa I istrsi*! '♦fiacni 9111911 


*fiw HfRai C99nrfi9«fc9i atit «9>? ??ca 

afiiaa 1 ta am 91^ af«ifa aSta atci 1 
<:a? C9S? 9RC9H CI * • f«Csitas|1 “ " CUHtlf “ 

“ 31*19*11 ” <2i^f5 atwj (5 f?»5c?9cif'^iic‘fa f^i iRa 
??IiTCf. *{591? «T5T9 atci 4 afacilTif atRia aTW 
HI I • <a arafaa I'Qh ?'?c's aft? 1 
•?IC9T r.9 a=?9r CTimi f999 9f9^ atci, 'Stitil a 
i:99^9ica ap}^ ?H 5)1^ I (jtiftH af9?ft*f9 09999 C9*1 
'sfiS»a9T^'Q 5C^ arfaal u-p^ , 

09999 fa C9?aa ^109 st^tw*! ih y #1919 

09999 099 H09H, aRw-ai «t9f9C99 I ??9ta afl 
/u’ais, Hyperion HTJia •909 9f9® Hyperion Ocean- 
us, Naptune tfl'ffa 099 990^ 09 BCa 09f9£'5H, 95- 
^99-9 ^SflR 0999909' 09? 'STC9 Iiffaca*! I 09999 
9tH9 aoaal 'siraa wi^a'a i ^?t?Tf99ca i»f09T9 
'*41909 aifHC'-s atfaca 909 «ta, ai? RR 
9^91 'WTfHSl f9f '46^09 catHlioa 9t®1 afasl f99l05JT I 
-Bill 'aa 991— 95^9H, cft9l9 « fa^^osia Btai 1 «T?r9l 

099451 a?9i ai9i fafa^ToiH— 95^^99 fafaoiH nioany 
^t?T9 ?o^ aRm ai9t09f 'a9*i o9 9T9 Biaa ^STitoia s 

f<fia9 591% 989105 I 9t?t?ta .at ata^ ai^i ?9 

Hit I 95^9099? 91 0919 fa f99 ? t^1 999'S I 

95^99 'afa .aa8 ;ja*i f999 9lalai aT09i atoifa^s 
a09H I 098 %t?t9 fapii I faoaiT RR 

9591919 faFil af909H I 09910H «Bfaa fai'9Ta9 
919919 afjoa 9i€t9i H^ ?toa aiC9 RR cat aoa 
Rooaaioa feiii afaa^ afao^ aiRoa*! i .jtosT ^toh 

099 ?t9l05-arf9t9 caWs oasiats ayf® a^ itaica 1 

ao9i .aaa fapul «toai9 ao^a Ra aoi <95$ 91.51 9]^ 
Ra Hi I 9t9i?ta a99'5t afiaa aff'sioi %T9toa "a^- 
•♦99 a09H Hit, 'Sit 9911 1 

09 91?1?ta HII^'^HH 9.^919 alCHI 99^021^ aft I 
«i^9<f1a 9f99 «t9i0S9 aia %t?t9 aft^i oat«ll« fa fa 
wfHoa ao«f Bifaai Uvti^, calm hsh^hiow 
a "fa's 9H '»faa afim? atlili calm , c9tHfoti9 
anoniviff 5ti fiifM aftm 9TH9caatt9i5t9i taftoaoa i 

afa « afai asHli 9l?l09j faR aan 9 I', fafcaia 
C9909ia c 9 t»ta 9 *R aRoaofH— at 9 i 9 aan 91 aafti 
9ia990% RiRia itii “oam 919 hi 9919" 9,0^ 
8aRa ?tcao5H 1 whu .g 
HR aifsatol, 9 <hR 99*191909 « att 99 RR 

cairn aifiH aRtnca niia aftoaow h, arrm catiTa 
'*U 10 «f 9 Rat 991'!® itC'SCWH 1 HlflOHI aiC 9 T 
C99H 90W« f^19 *1105, aiff, 9rR,f{„ ate, caHH 
91? > 'alRa aRmi atof trm cihh f5« a«aR 
'9lT0f, HfWHI m OaHHHltl «t9>1 Vt 
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c^t«( vf 

•«ltrJ»C<5 ♦ttfIrSH ^n I <2t^t»l1, 

irt? I c^«fti:!» 3ri;;?if5T <2111151 ^Mc‘tii jiw 

*«<( ^tcH cell ^ra?HCiJT (Tit ^tji 

3>^?5I I '51517 <51511*1 " 75fl5Rl " ^T?n I <a^H 

ftwj1*tf^ 5'^fIt>I '$t5lw flf's^rs <191« I 

t^«tJl*lf5 BWlCXIl! 5p«i ” 

'Wl? " aaft»5i1 " “ 7^1^ " »I5|R5 <5*1^ 

■siTa I B'^’flca*! 7r5r“5tii i ca 

■5155 aaiifal '«? i 'sif’iiii 

■' r^ifTTl^al ” <2t'^;'F:’*t5 5t '■^''•< 7K«1 

^5ff|t9I ?1^11 " ” <5fiPlf»t* I " '•■ 

ib-'ily >11c«l ’«‘“7f7a1 ^’1T«(rTa'’ atcsi? 

ca=ap5lf^ «Tf^C«l 55 1* 551*11*1 5f^5 iptt=1I'a 

* ^b'u aicqa *i,<gC5i5 

<5Tfsr^ta *'!>, • 1, ^tr a *5^1 i 


'qt^fsi^Ptaja Jl"t< I <*1517 silf’? ♦dlTT'N*! 

7t7 'ffa •5i«f’i.'5af5 aa atU » f^Jt^lfa ■'jigt^t 

TTW’I.aS-^lailC'ia fl37 TSTfti^ 7<al 7fa7tCfS( | 

5!tC5I5 ?lf« "WTS ait -<f<?ICfl^ 5T( I ai*?!!*! <8 ^SfJlfn 
^'SCU 7T5f1*11 ^f5l5 «f f'S? 5PC7sr I §®C75 

^c<f*f cacaa cut^r^ ’it^ i •ssawa 

■^i'5 I r^i'^ <a^ca%5 aa i ;vfc;^a ^ta ^c«>. 

5!f*ii:eiii wa <$1515 I t'«<r5i c»i a-.>*i 't’5i9 ■■»f'i- 
Vfc-I5 '^^'45*1 '♦fs^li'lia, 'Sl5tC‘I5 a’14'4 eVc^ *1TCaH 
5Ilt I 5851 515 I C4ar C5 5C«f 5l 5155*1 

e?f51':$C1? m— ca 441 '«I1e ’1C5 ' 

■%l^*ia$iT ac’1l*115)pi i 

The rnwting agrotid that the paptjr may be piiiil 
ed iu tbo loumal. 
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BTBKVT, WOVABAZAB &AJBATI, CALCUTTA. 




Subscription in advance:—) 
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Re. 1 half-year. ) 



( Price of a single c6py 1-' 
( Annas 3. 

of Literature. 


V'^oi,. I.] MAY lo, iS04- [No. lo 


Utocntn- 0 cbentIi 

APRIL 8tii, LS!)4. 

The meeting beinf; declared open, Pandit Tara- 
kumar Kaviratna read a notice by himself of tho 
work named Meghadut presented to the Academy by 
Mr. Barada Churn Mitra, M.A., C.S. being a rnoti ical 
translation into Bengali by that gentleman of the 
Sanskrit work of that name. The meeting accepUal 
the notice, and agreed that it may bo i)rinted in 
the Journal : — 

f-sra I 

-srmtil >a? R’SIT*! C^tsf'S 

\tcs *iTi:3 ail I 
n’ip*' 

c.f\ 'sc^5(tc?^ '<H»P8S( t 

lastfs? '«‘i a, ’sita 

'st?rc^^ arc? i c^jih •'S*'— s^rtca? 

•tPi=?c^ »f’»r ^f?ic*i, <in^ ‘ai 

<3111 -(c^? 

c>! "if^ c»rPf ?rPi s ’ftfn'fi’i 

SI* '5T?f?«r??tfr Jffinq ^T?tC® "Sit? c»t nf** I 

®tc5T» nn *tc^^ ^*1 CTn, 

Pfcncs, 'S’istPRi tssts, c? ^t?l CT sipnc? 

^ i|PFl 1 esN »tl, 

<a*’f sif%i2tn inf cs, ’i*»i l.f*c? i 

^T^icffi 'Bt’f?'®, "fif'f r«? 

«r*3 SUNtTCH fn-sist ^?T«1 

cs 5*51111 Sw c»i *t5isr ^*tc5tii *c?si I 

CTS^CvS? '9 5t?l 5fi(?riaTai 

esa; si«»Trt^ c»i^ ^-c’lc’n tisi 


*(f55 ?? I c^ii fei; 9 ^’% C*5#Pl C’l'l'TS 

•sisca ?fl I CT51 C*tai 9 r<CB65t, 

fii?* c^Tci ff n, “ ^f-g< *^t«rf4«s- 

'Qif**1t’’ <lf®C4 <lf5C5 (.>1^ siill'3; f?S? ijifU 

ifti&iil <rr$5 I 51151 fiiJi, »A51 

'9 nf5^?IC5 5^1 >515fT?ft<t 

%^ 9 \ 1—1.) cuv^r.isa cn s>ii, si*;* 

515^ -litr^iftJT *'f1I-5JC3*S a ~it\r 6 

■eiNi^ cif 5aic*5 -siM^ ^Pic^ *itriicnsi ai I 

cn %nr'?5 ai ?^C5T •??? ^irnffPis aii i 

7i«fH f^jp$ ‘vllir *9far4 

6fr*Ktf?c?ia, 'snsi §lfii» “ cn n’Pi « 

C51 5t?fc? I '5ltf^ 5’IS1 

5It?1 *5t?1 '5n<t c»1i1i*t Sr»IC5 *lir^ Hi; 

■sc? ?lcif3 5C?T r<Pf <f*I(r5r?” (i), ^51 

ftfa '*!^aic* 9JTTtC»i;i I Sl9?it5t9 ii?T- 

sT^CIi; 'eiTC?: ?c^, f5s^ ^T?1 »tr?n1 
'415111 IITII rtci> I nK CillC^I f«lcS Hi | >®C< 

<a^ '»f?ll5f«»lfH? ^CV- 4^51131 HHl 
^tcu CH, 5l5T!rl ^5151? ari »lf5inc5!i^ ^Swsi siy^iir 
<11551 cn 5CH «lliP5i1C«1 5rs»5 »T^C5H Hi I ^tCH ’?1CH 
liCn? 5TH -HSHtetf ’j-fnutc? I ^f?T5l 51 

*ir55TC6H, 'ST?1C*f5 fH^rS Slip ^ «ftr5SC4 I 

'HS!?!*)!? C1!tH»1 »t5f «C5rC’I 5-5Ht;i stsTO SJCH^afn 
Ilf ■StCKI’t 5?f55ICfH I 
««»Pt5 ?>51.— 

“ C«Uf5:-«l5-5l5* " 

“ ^g'*^5C‘i cnen • 

• sn^T^jifn ” 

“ nncH* 5>f»r f^c fl sht^ch • i ^nPr i 

(1) *t5l|, ^>9 siiOT^, f*; 10,1:., 

X, >« C*tf I 



9 f f? I 

‘fwfiffli; 'SiV^ ’?f5-’9C«T Tf^W 

nc^fT f 

^£^V< 5?f^1 vll«n ‘<<T^fli I 

^\U 

^fTif^ii c*fr®l I 

<.f^ ’>ff*l'5| nf^ fsp( ^9T^t 

^1 'Sit?Ifl ]5HtJ(Ta5 2T?fl1, 

.lifi^s ^[5^r cm qsuv.^ 

Babu llajiinJralal 8ing)i, 4sst. Sf^cretary, Society* 
lor the hii^lier training of young inen, present ut tho 
n)«M.*ting, said ho had como to express the <i(}siro of 
the Society to exchange its Journal with that of the 
Academy. The proposal \vas approved, an<l recorded. 

The Vico-Cl\airuian obaerveil that if Habu liajon- 
dnlal Singh had no objection his name might bo 
placed before the Academy for election as member, 
and so briiiij closer the bonds between the two 
societies. Tin? gentleman addressed had no objec- 
tion*, his name was accordingly placed before the 
meeting and accepted, and the election was npido, 

' The Chairman, referring to the revised rules and 
expanded programme of work before the Academy 
and to the several suggestions it had received, said 
ho thought the time had come when a general meet- 
ing should bo invited not only of all the m unbers but 
all Bengali gentlemen interested in the national 
progress in literature, so as to cori.sider liually the 
rules and prograinVne and the suggestions, to enlist 
wider co-operation, and to establish the Academy or 
I^arisad on a permanent national footing. With 
these objects a Circular had been framed \yhich, if 
approved by the present meeting, should, ho thought, 
be issued at an e.arly date. The Circular being 
read was discussed and passed, and w as follows:— 

cBTI » »tt»t ?W->TtffC^a t^fT^CR 
^ ff^TS R* 

TC« CTin fR 

»{sf! CRWn (Rl?1 tfT« arfR 

4jr«^ fi I aFJfn; 


nar 'bih^ rr i ♦tcR 'Rcsr^ 

«f‘(J JIT* niftTST JTT’TtC* -tfiRCWi JJ'85 

JJRC^ ai'ra '« 

j^fa^iCRiT; 'srsyn i 

»t^c« ^<Tt ^5.?? <2tJjr‘l I JP*!®: 

’jNnir r»iT <sim I 

■sc*t -sj'Stfi 'sttnfs a 

f<it'»'<i%- »?} MX •^nr^cffs ^fuRiCJi cvf ? 

urtoT^ ^:a;i i t‘TiT«*lc's 

cn 'iCSr'fJT 4 'RtRT? f 
i&q;® Rfai ftt^a j)tcs/.'j s 

Pt<p5 ’Tfa^if I ?f5i »rTJiTc«f3’ nf??-. 

CHi ??iii <R nr^«. ws! j^Jt « <snfR5Tfr.T(a 

jff?5 Ji'wfa ’isf^atCRJT « ^’fC'=i 

iPTtlK'SFCai ^SWfl 

rsiaJlpT^I 

»tTIK6 I 

■^iTJira <1^ jjTi flcaafHTxf if« 3?*T«t«a 

^ifsa-R i2t-isT«r JT cfcn^r c=ifR 

tr?l5l RTJR .St?*) -pfflgl CJft35T JfRst »?FH I 

P?atCf, WifC*t <}!rr®«) 

s-^c 5 ntca, Ji-?) JD*) I 'ijtJtra Is?) 

>1'5tnf%^ '•ipiSJt ifTft'tj ■*<? ^rSRI ■‘Sttfs) 

5t?*l jpfit I 

'Sl^st PlsSt^ >ltc?^ 5)f^ 'SttpR— -aiTst?) 

c?*?t Jif?® j»i 

<ii'.fJtT3i RfInT? c*! Jitftifj «Rrf5 ^nrafs® 

*1i1rR tT?TCtf^ 'RRsT *1^41? 3R^ij I 

nf«w« ^«tm:'iTCJ5:"t '»twfr 

a 'Ti5»r« JiJiCtt, C"tt^^TflrR Rt*=n3>ir5 >11 « 
Jir<tT9*l >i9l »tR I 'SlRtS >|f9Jl9 ^^Ctrrt >5^ 

Jt>ft?I ^*f^5 ?ta1 Jf^T9 ^TT<fj C^tnffTJt 95r«9ifl 
>(«r5( it*») ^fTnshtjd Tt*T»il cn<t* t 

'sjWfcsra ^war 9T*r?)T9 f5«T^»t jfjftr^if*) *tr9Rcntt 
’Pt<fl-f9JR‘l 8 ntRJiRsTtR «rtC«!T6!Tl 
>af%fei 'iTfrr<rt«n JtcjrTJrt^ Ttft^^ t\\ 

*T®l9 ^TC9 nTnl?® *tTC9 ^t?t9 9r9?[l JpfitC^TR 

119? 9t«rt11 10 ’ 5 JfTCSR R» 

?)"»(TIR1 «*r9f^ 9ifilC9at 1 

•tfiinctfi! 4I»tr'T5 JlTf»t^ •»« 9R >119? fjHHRsft 
9 ^nm-f^^C*)? J1T5»f?4R •it *tt«R »lfl« rIsT I 

'slTJItCfTl 9fjR9 <ll| 

•CflJT I 
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Rexns^d Yules and programme framed for final 
consideration^ and enclosed in the above circular. 

1. — Tho object of tlie Society Ls to study tho works 
of Bengjdi writers, wlietlier written in Bt'ngali, 
Sanskrit, or English, and to publish tlie results of 
that study with a view to popularize the literature 
of the Bengalis, to foster iU growth, to stimulate 
literary talent among the B<?ngalis, to guard literary 
interests, to preserve a healthy tone in tho litoratnn\ 
to afford to young wrih:jrs and others an opportunity 
of having their productions studied by a body of 
men devoted to tho cause of literature in a patriotic 
sense, and of having the result of that study in the 
shape of a review published in the Journal of the 
Society. 

2. — iVIemhe*rs of the Society shall consi.st of 
gradiiatos, pandits, and writors of merit, anrl their 
Tioniination shall be proposed and voted for in the 
usual manner. 

d. — The Members shall meet ono(; a fortnight oi\ 
Sunday at the Shovabazar Rajbati, at d p.3i. in 
summer, and at 4 p.m. in winter. 

4. — There will be a President, two vice-Presi<l<Mits, 
two Scicretaries, an Assistant Secretary, a Treasunn* 
and a Librarian, each of who •. will be elected from 
amongst the memf)ers by votes. 

5. — A list of business will lx* circulated to all 
members in town three days {wevious to the date of 
meeting. 

b. — Tho proceedings at the meetings, tho discus- 
sions and conversations shall l>e in Bengali, and tlu^ 
record of the proceedings shall likewise be in Bengali. 
If a foreign member writes a paper in English, and 
if it is written in the interests of the Society it may 
be accepted. 

7. — Publications when accepted by tho Society 

for review shall be distributed by either of the two 

secretaries at tho meeting among tho members, who 

shall select such of them as suit ilieir respectivtj 

tastes and aptitudes, and shall review them at their 

earliest convenience, — Bengali and Sanskrit publica 

tions being reviewed in Bengali, and English works 

being reviewed in English or Bengali at the option 

of the reviewer. The reviews shall be submitted at 
# 

the meetings, and if approved by a majority shall 
be published in the Journal. 


S. — The reviews must be done cm a proper .system. 
Without restricting too much the judgment and 
discretion of those to whom publications shall be 
entrusted for review or notice, the following indica- 
tioii.s are laiil down j 

(1). — Mention the size of tho book, name of 
author, name of publisher, and subject 
mat ter ; 

(*2). — Next state briefly the thomo or .<tory ; 

(b). — Then bring out tho noticeable f»oints or 
ch.aractcrs ; 

(4).— Consid('r the style and manner of tho autlior, 
t}u> excM‘llimcios and deficioncios ; and 

(.')). — iMually draw a general concIu.sion as to 
literary merit, and notice the general get 
up of the work. 

1). — It shall be .strictly ob.sorved that tbo review.*-: 
jin" to be in suitable terms, frijo from language likrdy 
to give utmecessury offence, Jind they shall be written 
with fairness and impartiality. Eaeh review or 
notice must be read in meeting iK'fore it can br 
acce[)ted ; and memhors shall have tlui right to ex- 
pnss th(ur opinion whether these conditions hav«* 
been fulfilhul or not, and in tlic latter case they shall 
have the right to veto the review. 

10. — Ancient Sanskrit work.s of acknowledged 
merit will also form tho subject ol revi(‘w, with a 
view to throw more light on the forms of expression 
and on thfj state of ancient lliiiflu Society than is 
readily available. 

1 1. — In reviewing publication.s of i\ philosophi.ial, 
mythological, metaphysical, or .sci»*ntilic character, 
tho Society shall take cognizancf* of thorn in ro.spoct 
to form and manner as literary productions, but 
shall not enter into any philosophical or scientilic 
disquisitions upon their tenets. Works relating b) 
political matters shall not be taken in hand ior 
review. Those relating to rcdigiomi matters shall be 
similarly excluded if they contain points of contro- 
versial theology. 

l:L — The approved reviews, witli the firoccedings! 
of each meeting, shall ho printed in a Journal to be 
caller! tlie Bangiya Sahitya Parisad, which shall \n 
published monthly- 

Id. — In the Journal .shall ahso be published a 
brief summary or substauco of the more important 
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and readable artfcleH appearing in Magazines and 
Journals conducted by Bengalis. The object will 
bo to give a bird’s eye view of the current literaturo 
in such Magazines and Journals. The Huminaries 
shall b<' road at tlie meetings and, it passed as suit^ 
able for publication, shall bo published at the end of 
♦ ho Journal under a head to bo called Current 
literature.” 

1 if. — Besides publishing reviews as above provided, 

J he Society shall also receive, consider and, if ap* 
proved by a majority in meeting, publish in its 
Journal the results of the studies of any of its 
ineinbers. Any member, or any two jointly, may 
under this rule undertake to make hitn.self or thom- 
sclvos, iiuuster of any one of the several divisions of 
literature, and write a paper thereon to be road 
before the Society, thus : — 

Po(Jlry among the Bengalis, 

fdj Fiction among the Bengali, allegorical and 
mundane. 

f'cj Dramas among the Bengalis. 

fi/J I'he litenituro of religion, philosophy and 
metaphysics among the Bengalis. 

The literature of science among the Bengalis, 

(f) The Biography of Bengali men of letters. 

(^) Antiquarian research, Bengali inscriptions, 
old names of places, livor.s, &c., and the 
bi.story attaching to them, and, where pos- 
sible, the original conceptions which gave 
rise to the names. 

(h) Bengali stories, with comments thereon in 

elucidation of their iiistorical, ethical, or 
mythological character, 

(i) Some of file above lieads will bring into 

prominetice the names of authors of note. 
1'he uvxi step will be to take each such 
author separately, and make him the bub* 
ject of special study, in regard to his style, 
form and manner. 

15. — Tlie Society shall also undertake to bring 
out, print and publish the following works, enlist^ 
ing therefor the best talents available in the 
country 

A study of the history of the Bengali language 
from a purely grammatical point of view ; its pro- 
gress from Prakrit to the popular Bengali of a 


hnndred years ago, and its rapid return to classical 
Sanskrit forms. 

A scientific grammar of the Bengali language, 
collating existing inflections and postpositions with 
older or intermediate forma. 

A Dictionary of the Bengali language, a standard 
up to date work of an authoritative character, on 
the lines suggested by Mr. John Beames. 

l(j. — To carry out the arrangements necessary for 
these works, and enlist the co-roperation of qualified 
persons a select Committee of five members shall be 
appointed ; and all correspondence relating to the 
works shrill be carried on under the signature of 
the President, who shall have the power to withhold 
his signature from any paper or letter which doe.s 
not meet with his approtml, and to consult with the 
select Committee, 

17. — All those who will have co-operated in the 
preparation, revision, priuiing, and publication of the 
Dictionary will have thohr names meutionod in the 
Preface to that work over the Fre.siJent's autograph 
.signature. Those who will have written the two 
other works will have tlieir names printed on the 
books as the authors. The cost of the publications 
shall be borne by the Society, which will reserve 
copyright to itself, and as rogaids the two last will, 
if required, pay a certain percentage from not profits 
to the respective authors. 

IS. — A similar practice may be observed \vith 
respect to any other works which may be undertaken 
and published by the Society. 

19. — For the purpose of meeting the cost of 
printing and publishing the Journal, and for petty 
contingent expenses, an entrance fee of one Rupee 
and a monthly minimum subscription of eight annas 
shall be payable by each member, to the Treasurer 
of the Society who will deliver receipts for all moneys 
received by him. 

20. — Non-membera may subscribe to the month- 
ly Journal at the rate of Rs. 2 a year, or K. 1 a half 
year. The price of a single copy of the Journal will 
be 3 annas. 

21. — The Treasurer shall present the Accounts 
of the Society every three months at ope of tho 
ordinary meetings. 



22. — Any voluntary donations or bequests from 
niemliers or non-tnembers to the Society shall bo 
accepted by the President in the name of the Society, 
and shall be ineritionad at the meetings ; and the 
fact shall be juiblished in the Journal. Tlie Society 
must depend entirely on such donations or bequests 
to m ?et the expenses of the works named in rule 15, 
and any other works which may be undertaken 
by it . 

h 

APRIL 20th. 1894. 


A meeting accordingly took place at whicli several 
itiombers a«d a few other Bengali gentlemen were 
present. Some members and a few others who 
were unable to come had either written their views 
or had returned the proposed rules with certain 
amendments they would propose. The meeting on 
the proposal of Mr. N. K. Bose, C.S., member 
present, decided after some discussion that the best 
course was to consider at present only the fourth of 
the proposed Rules, with the object of electing the 
new office bearers, and to leave the final considera- 
tion of all the other rules in their hands. 

The rulo was passed, and the following proposals 
and re.solutions were then recorded : 

(1 ) Proposed by Maharaj Kumar Benoya Krishna 
Dev Bahadur, seconded by Mr. Sarat Chandra Das, 
C.I.E., and resolved — 

That Mr. R. C. Duti, C.S., C S.L bo elected 
President for the Bengali year 1301. 

(2) Proposed by Maharaj Kumar Benoya Krishna 
Dev Bahadur, seconded by Mr. T. N. Mukerji, 
F.L.S., and resolved — 

That Babu Nobin Chandra Sen be elected vice- 
President. 

(3) jProposed by Mr. Sarat Chandra Das, C.I.E., 
seconded by Dr. Asbutosh Ghoso, and resolved 
that — 

Mr. L. LioUrd and Mr. K. P, Chakravarti be 
elected goneral-Secretaries, Mr. L. Liotard retain- 
ing moreover the office of Tre^urer. 


(4) Proposed by Mr. N. K, Bose, C.S., secondet 
by Babu Proraotho Nath Muckerji, and resol vec 
that — 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Das, C.LE., and Babu Hiren 
dm Nath Datta M. A., B. L., bo elected foinfc 
Secretaries, with the duty of recording Proceeding.s 
and editing the Journal. 

(5) Proposed by Pandit Tarakumar Kaviratna, 
seconded by Mr. N. K. Bose, C.S., and resolved 
that — 

Ponding the assumption by the newly elected 
office bearers of their respective offices, there shall 
be no change in the cxi.sting state of things. 

(6) Proposed by Mr. Liotard and carried lhat 
members and other gontlomen who had been unable 
to attend the meeting and had not yet returned thn 
proposed rules with their sugge-stions or remarks, 
may he requested to do .so at their earliest con 
vonienco to allow of a precis of all the replies in 
respect to eacb proposed rule to be laid before the 
President. 


Tho.se members and other gentlemen who have 
not yet favoured the Society with their remarks on 
the proposed rules are accordingly hereby requested 
to kindly allow their attention to be invited to this 
resolution. 


Mr. J.#. Liotard us treasurer, intimated the receipt, 
through Mr. K. P, Chakravarti, of a donation from 
Rai Jatindra Nath Chowdhry, M.A., B.L., Zemindar, 
of Rupees twouty-fivo to the Academy, and proposed 
a vote of acknowlcMigmont and cordial thanks. The 
proposal was carried unanimously. 


The following elections then followed : 

Proposed by Babu llirendra Nath Datta, seconded 
by Mr, Sarat Chandra Das, and carried— 

That Pandit Rajani Kantho Quptii (present at the 
meeting) bo elected member ^ 

Proposed by Babu . Mana Mohan Bose, seconded 
by Babu Khirod Prasad Vidyabinodo Bhattacbarji 
M.A., and carried — 

That Babu Chandi Charn Bauorji (present at 
the meeting) be elected member. 
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OOIUUBNT LITEHAiTUBE. 

' 1 

'fl’r.ftf frr«(5t- 

CWH Jttfs'SI C-lt ’(CWI 

I f4C»tT?t at’ii '?(*i:»ii c’lfMT I 

'»l’(t^ «r.-53 'BiT.’TiTte^jl ^pHi^it- 

r>i? I 53 r^^fS'S I 

-T-^ c’illfJi yf‘6 5lfWr,«f? >lT^t«,^T« i 

C^tn sVqK® i ‘ Vff?. ’ 'SV. ‘ ^isrsi Ht-Cil ^tc»i 
'em**! ■ 5^rs <(t9't^tf«''«F t?RT.'«^ -<l''<Ft«»t | 5$f5?l 

'«lti:»ltB1 ■«lf'« '®iJ’'SS| I Jisi'lt 'ill 

f.4itJ1 si^T^'S '?t5Ft»I »lt5l Jfl I '»I'?-?I 

•}®t»i -s '^n 5,^R ''itf'« >2i^T»t sB'fijyTCSfi i 

' csirf^c ’ '?t«':-^ 3 ’Tt!) ^is-nir^ 

spfji-qftipirj I 

>a giS'jpc!!^ "jif > ‘-tiR^i '•?t^ifi '5 if- 

Vtc^ I Sil'i'5 qw-f r.if^TcJ ?lfB® 

I sts w?!? a*t 9 

’ic^’5‘11 '»JtaB I 'sirv'in IN':® 'si^si ■it’^'- 

4HH5 .i) I '4t5t?t 

’U?1 'siicf >ifr^ '?(9tf?i® 

I ■5T«1?I SI'S fts 

f^^fl IStst'fl SIS I '-9 m sifM- 

cr*^ ? 

1 

^BCB Jlt<tl1--yi »i‘s«(n ST'iT'^r.S 'i^’ir^si 6ca'« f<r.>itr.5t 
C-ITS ^ «<f?(i tSjSTfnS S^SfC? 1 '«ITSi«l '«l(i1 

sffs sl^tst a srti5 f<t?f?‘t '’Ff-rgi 

(H^stfns -^f^csra i <atBi cst5r"r<t c-if cs^^^'Sff 
’in— atfs »f*tf^iii BPas i 'sjrsiK'fa 

aia^catf c«i<t^ ’ispsa 'Sj^fs 5fa S^s ■Ifai’i 

litH *i''a? sffinrt, atafa*? ^cas -staslH 3csa i ‘Br»is 
?ia' atac? ?^a1 sta^ can f^sani 

sfrti acatfacan asfiratc®a i ^etcs aits'ia atftscsTs 
>2tf s asf*t 1 '*<iaai 'atm aft— "aTna aT*ta 
■ffts st'«ta ^^cs ?H5aa aftai efts ncjia mmi 
ar.aa} 'ata aca sfts aftsi (fatal als.tca 
'cntcma* acaa), am ma « a?<jCts *a i 

'a*j^ fsp a'S can nan stata nfts cwitfscaa 
nfcntBal aftcsc^n i 'atatcaa ^«ai fsft (St'f t* 
ft»a. cnTtfsftawa <sr(s faf nwtfttan acaa i ‘ atcsia 
atntat’iii' ^tartft a^cs n’v^H's ata aftntftcna 


'na’Sfi mfti I ftnfs Sia'ff ftanrff crif afts 'vtmtftta 
aftsi— can naaatt^ ‘’latsn ac^'n •»?»’ 

^a^n 55 ^c’lrnrarta ftafts ^aafS ■53 nn— earn 
aa aca— nfnena atftft nftai 
a^cs aa I aTnt^ ■ntastesfa istata; enfa^ n'lftsr- 
nftacaa fasTa asftal ^tatftia "nt-fnaf aiaatcaa 
nw aia ftarega 1 

‘ car^ai^ ’— apa (St^lftps sias «aa f^tcata »a:(st?n 1 
llsis nnaa can ^sta asftsl 1 stai earn aaviasSl 
5fns a'^scsia ai sten sf" ?a 1 <2taa>fG nr. /; fni 

«t''5sa faaaas •^i.aTafirs a^ateg 1 

‘ 'staesa '«iifaa- '®ia’?i '— afta cacna atfacBja a>taa 
saaiSa; t^ta-R 1 nma rwnesa nft^ ■iiasas ssai ata 
m I >3 faacaa as 'siTttnTgal sa, sst stn 1 §|asi 
ftna a^arai 9 acatst f-aTfia g^f5 ’ffasi >a acmta 

isjgtrns J^ateg I 

sp--n I 

asnssi 'nTain'a ■ssi'at'ji'awci'n^i Trsta-'^s •■nattns 


Bsif? 'sitft faatc'^a ■<■■■§:. si 1 

>a?i;a;if»r nf'QS asTna ntnm ftaca-a ?'?!a 
ataa— sns’i, 5.^«f atan-aftaila s n^a ntaa— ^na 
'aftata faaa'Qfn aasi sfaatega <aa? 'ngT«r catena ^sla 
ataa— 'Bitaa aacat nta--? ntcaf'S' sa ■flaftn 'aiftatega 1 
«ilafs 'Ntft fantc'^a Ita fnca^caa a-!s*_,st 3 ^fts^nn 
'n^atfts ??ai stastfns s^ateg 1 nsata nti asfaai 
'STtaat ac'sta nts spfats nift^iTa m 1 'ntni sft a;*i 
a"ntas aatna ^afs ntft fantr.«&a -sta^ a^ftasrsTa 
a-yst'Qfn mm atnrni stata -nsata aiftai ’t^^gtastca 
-natn affacan 1 

I 

atatncaa »ttalajW’>«astftis 1 

^a stn I i^fstn ib-ss 1 coa n-an 1 

atatna aiftfe aaeg a’sat 1 

'«i?nTl att 1 

atnincaa aift'g m<rj ftaaa 1 
ata atftl I 

aisai t^«.aina n\caa atfas stm faaaa i 
atmataa «iTa aja 1 

wTntna mmfns abates nftaitsl aatancaa s'gfS 
narrat* 'n®Ta catsa a^ata nn «a ^;5 atateg 1 agaa 
asftgistat^ atr-asafcsrai? ^a ntam<^ awata g^ai 
%f 6 S I 



«l'g 1 5lrR8 I (tit 5T*«Il1 I 

(ii«rtfjT n'ertriOT i 

tttrs I ^«c»ti 'srpr^nn^ 

<£fCT? I »f’fi •OTTT'Ff'rt’ts iit«{r 

<sr-^^ ^»tcir¥ 'srTCJiT^sn i 

■s? ’tfatnsfifTf^ra 'sntit c<ff^ 'srT’t'ii ^tT^'-nm^ 

^■3 I 

%T«tTJI5S c^^ 1 


THE INDIAN NATION. 

The issue of the 23nl April, contains an article 
headed “ Sanskrit in the Calcutta Univergity." The 
extent to which the classical language of India is 
tain^ht and the selections which from the text books 
aro noticed. For the Entrance Examination (which 
js of coarse strictly speaking not an University exa- 
mination), Sanskrit does not, it is observed, form one 
of the compulsory subjects of study, a candidate 
having the option of taking up his vernacular 
tougua The writer holds that Sanskrit as a classical 
language deserves as good a place in the lower 
examinations as liatin in England. He further 
observes that thero is no distinct recognition of 
grammatical studies: from 1871 an elementary trea- 
tise written in Bengali by Pandit Vidyasagar had 
been accepted, in recent years higher treatises — like 
be same author’s Vyakaram Kaumidi — have been 
id down ; but questions are never set to test the 
ididate’s technical knowledge of grammar ; the 
k of the questions is taken from the reading 
V, In the First Examination in Arts also there 
provision, the writer says, for the special study 
immar. The text books which are laid down 
time to time ate selections from standard 
and servo the purpose of questions relating 
mar ; and it is observed that at the present 
e is but one text book, neraely Raghuvansa, 
•VIL 

0 of the 30th April contains a close sum- 
address delivered by Mr. Justice Ranade 
auspices of the Bombay Graduate’s 


Association, in answer to that portion of Dr. Bhan- 
darkar’s recent c invocation address in which the 
latter gentleman had declared that graduates as a 
rule ceased to cultivate a love of study after they 
entered on tho active work of life, and that, in con- 
sequence mainly of early marriage, lazy habits and 
innutrilious diet, the Hindu graduates in particular 
broke down in health and often died prematurely. 
Mr. Justice Rannde adopted tho statistical method 
of inquiry as to the truth of tho allegations, and 
concluded that thero was absolute excess of mor- 
tality among graduates of all classes,” and ‘^fright- 
ful excess of mortality among one class of the Hindu 
community but observed that it must bo attri- 
buted to other ciiuscs than those to >vhich attention 
was directed by ilie learned Vice-Chancellor in his 
address. ' On this the writer in tho Journal undci 
notice remarks that the matter is not ono that can 
be disposed of by any statistics that are available , 
and fwoceods 

“We should like to know what Or. Bhaudnrkar meant hy 
varh/ marriage of young men, and how far early marriage 
properly ho called bos prcv.ailed amonget Hindu graduatOH 
In the iie.xt place, though there is no doubt that lazy habits 
are injurious to health and moderate exercise beuehcial, it is 
by no means true that games and gymaasticH are essential 
to health and long life * * Centenarians of both sexes ar*i 
generally diHCovered to have been good and regular walkers, 
few of them are heard to have been given to athletics. ♦ * 
Very touching are Mr. Justice Ranade's observations on the 
poverty of tho majority of the Hindu students ; and we 
feel sure they are true." 

From T//e Bookmajt .some notes by F. Espiua.s8o 
aro reproduced on the subject of Mr. Gladstone's 
contributions to Literature. They aro worth read- 
ing, as shewu’ng the range of subjects which have 
up to the present occupied tho mind of the great 
man. As a characteristic of him, it is observed that 
even when waiting on purely literary themes, Mr. 
Gladstone is seldom long without dropping into 
politics or theology, especially theology. 

L. Liotaro. 


HOPE. 

The i.ssue of the 22nd April contains the continua- 
tion of a comprehensive article on ‘‘ITje Hindu 
religious endowments.” The article opens with the 
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following qucstionn ; (1) are the endowments in 
fact as well as in law of the nature of public trusts, 
(2) are they at present greatly mismanaged, (3) is 
not the law on the subject suiTicient to prevent mis- 
management, (4) is any amendment of the law 
necessary, and if so what should that bo / Aud the 
writer proceeds to deal with those questions, answer 
ing them. 

An article on “ The history of the Indian Tarift ” 
since 1870 is written with the object of shewing 
that the history points to a moral. 

The rules and proceedings of tlie Kayastha Social 
Conference, now seven years in existence, are noticed . 
Its object is to spread education among the 
Kayastha community, to sow the seed of homo 
geneity, to pioneer needed social reforms, to try to 
gain material prosperity by the adoption of com- 
mercial and other respectable pursuits.'* The pr<i- 
ject was conceived and worked out by Mimshi 
Hargovind Dayal, Government pleaddr, was foster^vl 
by the liberality of Rao Bahadur Sri Kam, another 
Government pleader, both of Lucknow ; it received 
expansion under the enthusiasm and self-denial o) 
Swami Sbagunohand, a Government servant, and it 


derived stimtilas from the liberality of Ijjtnnshi Kali 
Pershad, anotlier pleader, who by his will bequoAtb- 
ed the Conference upwards of five lacs of Rupees. 
The writer in the paper under notice, commenting 
upon tho organisation, says ; 

Let tho fire-eatiog iconoclast say what be will, the caste 
system does not stand in the way of social reform. It 
atfords to the true reformer great facilities for carrying out 
his principles of reform into practice by supplying him with 
.'i well defined field to work in, and ready made materials to 
work upon. A caste need not necessarily be a centre of 
social iintHgonifitn, but it may be made, if we so mould it, a 
centre of reforming forces which, if well guided, may bring 
al»out well-toned and well directed reform. * ^ We bid 
tho Conference god-spood in its patriotic undertaking/* 

The issue of the iibth April contains two important 
articles : one, on Hindu ISocial Reform,” is an in- 
troduction to the subject, and indicates tho lines of 
inquiry on which the writer intends to proceed in a 
later issue. The other xirticlo headed ‘^The decline 
of the Indian industries'* is an interesting notice of 
a work by Lai Chand, M. A., called ‘‘ An essay on 
the (lecline of native industiies, its causes, evil an<l 
cure * (price 'Z as). 

L. Liotard. 
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“ijlUjfntii-nitttk ^nciing. 

TMAY 27rii, 1S94. 


The new Prosidoiit Mr. U. C. Duit, C.S., CM E., 
havinjy taken the chair af.d declared the meetir);^ 
Open, taid ho had to thank the Aeadoiuy for having 
heon so good as to elect him tlieir President. It 
was a favour which he upprociatod especially when 
ho recollected that there were so many among 
his countrymen who were bettor qualified than 
hiinHd|||fcr the place. Ho would try to make him- 
self iiS®!, and gave tho assurance that nothing 
would be wanting on bis part to further the aims 
and objects which tho Society had set before itself. 
With those few words ho would turn to the list of 
business before the meeting (applause). 


Tho following letter from Mr. John Beamos, 
dated tho 12th April, was then read ; 

Dear Sib, — I have the pleasure to send you by 
this mail a copy of tho new and enlarged edition of 
my Bengali grammar, which I hope the Academy 
will do mo the honour of accepting. Of coarse a 
grammar of a language written by a foreigner is 
liable to contain errors, but I have done my best to 
guard against them by basing my work on the ex- 
cellent grammar of Shama Charan Sarkar, and 
have fully acknowledged my obligations to that 
nthor. I have also been guided throughout by the 
don of native Pandits, who were consulted for 
^ Friyanath Babu my adviser and lielper in 


An important f<Aaturo in tho grammar is the con- 
stant reference to collo<]nial forms. I am aware 
that many Bengali savants have a prejudice agaiiust 
snob terms, and it must b»‘ admitted that they are 
un.siiited for literary composition. But to omit or 
di.q)arage them would ho to do injustice to tho 
language. Bengali is a very expressive and Ilex- 
ible language, as might bo expected from tho 
vorsatilo and keenly intelligent charach.T of the 
poof)lo who speak it, and it is I think the duty of a 
grammarian to exhibit to the utmost of his ability 
all forms and jihases of tho language. I have acted 
on this principle both in the grammar and in the* 
selections from Bengali authors and from otTiciai 
papers which I have added in tho appendix. 1 
venture to hope that my hnrablo undertaking will 
moet with the approval of tho Academy. 

Dr. Murray, the editor of the great Oxford 
English Dictionary, has written to mo promising to 
send me some noto.s on tho methoti pursued by him. 
but saying that owing to pressure of business some 
delay will occur in sending them. 1 will forward them 
when I get them, and hope they will prove useful. 

The numbers of tho Academy's Journal which I 
have received are very interesting, and show that 
really good work is being done. I congratulate 
you and the members on their success and wish the 
Academy a continuance thereof. 

Yours sincerely, 

John Beamks. 

The President said he had no doubt the im 
would decide upon thanking Mr. Beama^H 
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kihcj lottor, and especially for the Grammar, com- 
nwmta n(ion which would be beard presently. A 
vote of thanks wan recorded. 

llfibii Uirendra Nath Datta, being then called 
Tipou tor Ilia paper on the work referred to, read as 
fullow.s ■. 

(Grammar or thk Brnoaij LAKiiUAOK, Litkrahy 

AND roixoguiAL. 

By John Bcarnes, B.CS, (retired). 

Grammar is a science, though grammarians prefer 
to dotine it as an art — the art of speaking and 
writing a language oorrcctly. It is sister to the 
soieuoe of language, and I think the elder sister. 
As finch it i« based upon the comparative method. 
\W know that the grammar of Panini was <'al!o<l 
iovih by the comparison of ditTcrent forms of spcecli 
— [)rincipaliy the chanUas (th(^ antiquated language 
ot the vedas) and the hhasa (the spoken language) 
The first formal Greek grammar (compiled by 
K rates) was founded on th(' comparison of Greek 
with a foreign tongue, the Latin. Grammar there- 
fore, being esHOntially comparative, a foreigner is in 
some respects better fitted to write a scientific 
Bengali grammar than a Bengali himself. The 
admirable work of Mr. Beames under rev iew jiroves 
that that is so. Mr, Beames’s long residence in 
these provinces us a member of the Civil service 
and his administrativo work in the mofussil which 
brought him into constant contnict with all grades 
of the Bengali population were an excellent pre- 
paration for the task of writing a Bengali grammar. 
His intimate ac<Vmintunce with tlie classics of Ben- 
gali literature does not Jillow him to neglect the 
refinemcnt.s of the higher style of Bengali and his 
lahour.s in the field of comparative philology (he 
is the author of a comparative grammar of the 
modern Aryan Languages of India) give a value to 
lus deductions which the work of no mere Bengali 
ficliolar however eminent can possibly bear. Thus 
prepared tor his tiisk Mr. Beamos has brought to bear 
upon it ail amount of erudition and patient research 
vhich are worthy of all commendation. Begin- 
^,^with the alphabet, he passes in review the noon, 
the verb, tl * particles, noticing the 


salient grammatical charateristics of each, but by no 
means disregarding the emaller and more minutn 
points, and ho ends with explanation of tlie Syntax 
To tliase are appended some specimens of Bengali 
literatuic with notes and glossary. The Hpeeimen.s 
seem to have been very ciirefully selected and n- 
proficnt all varieties of Bengali style — tlie styles of 
Tekehand and liankirn and Vidyasagar, the collo- 
quialisms of the tillers of the soil and the Urduized 
Bengali in use in courts of law. 

Bengali being an analytical language, its gram- 
mar is comparatively simple. Postpositions have 
mostly re]ibiced the case endings of Sanskrit and 
auxiliaries fur the most part do service for verb- 
forms. Jhit with the di.ssoluiion of these, tlie ex- 
actnes.s of .^^anskrit pronunciation lias boon relax- 
e<l so that onboepy lavs become the most difiicult 
fKirt br-cau.^e tlie least governed by rules of Bengali 
graiiiinur. Great credit is due to Mr. Boarnes that 
be bus .vucceedod w'itli such exactness to discrimi- 
nate the sounds of Bengali letters. There is .so 
far as 1 know, no conceivable rule why the final 

should be pronounced in some w'ords but not 
in others? Mr. Beames says that this isdone in 
adjectives. I]at this is only partially t||Hf For 
note the a -sound in such words as nut ana ^ pur a- 
tana, I ala, tVc. 

Next to pronunciation the most difficult part of 
Bengali grammar i.s that dealing with the verb. Mr. 
Beames handle.'! the subject with his usual care and 
scholarship and brings to notice many minute points 
apt to escape attention. For instance he mentions 
the nice distinction there is between the pre.'^ent 
and the future imperative between jao and jaio, 
para, and paria, &rc., as well as the niceties of 
what he calls the compound verbs. 

Mr. Boaine.s in one place speaks of the nine tenses 
of the Bengali verb. If in ' tenses ' he includes 
what are called moods, he is no doubt right. For 
really there are four moods (1 Indicative, 2 Impe- 
rative, 3 Infinitive and 4 Conditional) ; and fire 
tenses (Indefinite or aorist, 1 Present, 2 Past ancl 
3 Future, 4 Definite (present and past) and 5 P 
feet (present and past), in the Bengali lanr 
In ids conclusions about the verb-euding^* 
the liberty to differ from Mr. Beames. T 



that ho la in very good company, for so far I know 
all the Bengali grammarians, without one exception 
support his conclusions. 1 therefore put forward iny 
theory with great diffidence. It is generally supposed 
tliat in such verbal forms as 

are verb-endings (Bibhakti). lliis i.'^ I thiiik an 
error, Those forma are really compound — the root 
and the anxiliary ^1?^ or ( T'hus 
(f^ for so in the others) — 

J Similarly wo have in Knglisli i.s 
doing, was doing, have done, liad done, Xc. 

Tlio forms. really made up by nibhakti are Aorist 
present, past and future and con • 

<litional and iniperativ<^ i The other 

torms are not Vildiakti at all but the auxiliary verb 
‘ to be,' with the present or perfect participle of 
tlie root verb. 

In another small point 1 als(i take' the liberty to 
ditler from Mr. Beame.s. il^i seem.s to think (Aide 
f». 70) that in such sentences a.s 

we find plural nouns wdh a 
singular verb and singular nouns wutfi a plural 
ver^^l think it would bo more correct to say that 
iu sentence we have the form in n {'^) indi- 
cative of respect (as in and that 

the first form is in no way irregular ; for as iu the 
English first person, in the Bengali third person 
tliero is no dilTerence between the singular and plu- 
ral verb forms, Tliese aro small points ; I notiee 
them because there are, I think, very few others in 
which one can not endorse the conclusions arrived at 
by Mr. Boames. How refreshing it is for iirstanco to 
read herein that i.s not a case ending at all as 

you have been told by grammarians once and again 
but that is a word denoting number or quantity 
in the same way as <1^, Ac. and that is 
the ordinary case ending. Such in.stances may bo 
multiplied. 

Mr, Beames, as he hiin.self tells us in the preface, 
has designed this grammar to prepaie the European 
stuilent for communication wuth the people of 
?ngal. Be.sides an.swering this design, the book 
ler review may profitably be used by the linguist, 
"he glottologist. 

Hirendba Nath Datia. 


The members present agreed with the remarks 
they had heard and had nothing to add to them, 
Tho PresidiMit Jiad a few words to say : litst in 
regard tu eoll^iqui/ilisins, it seemed to liirn looking 
through the work that soitio of tlio torms w^ue of 
quhe local use. tribal expression?^ whii*h could scarci?- 
ly be saiil to belong to the Bingali langUMge 
|>ropoiIy so ealbvl, but as tho wnuk wa.s do.signedly 
Tueant to include them they would no <louht pn>ve 
useful. The next point wa.s tho .spelling of some of 
tlie Bengali words; apparently wtn' ini.sprinls 
due to th<^ want, of familiarity of the piint^T with tin’ 
Bengali alphal)t‘t. d’liiidl}' in respect to tln' reviewer’s 
remark about the compound nabiro of certain forms 
in tlic conjugation of vevi>s ; ho (ilm Bresidtmt) 
was ineiinod to believed that though correctly speak- 
ing the in.stauees cited showed clearly enough tln- 
presenee ol‘ t^Yo words, yet llu^y limi ))y usagi' lje» n 
so wedded iogeiher us to have become ouo word, 
tlio latter forming the terminal d»;noting tense. Be 
cited similar instances in Sanskrit. But tbongb )i“ 
said this, und lio meant to say it .suggestively only, 
ho w'oiild of course admit (whatever usage may have 
don/>), that analysi.s dis(im*t]y .showed two dilVerenf 
word.s ii.sed together as one word to denote the 
tcn.se. 

The rrc.'-ident concluding said : On flm wliolo 
there is no doubt that tho Academy ha.s before it irx 
the grammar of tho Bengali language by Mr. ,Iohri 
Boames a work which dcse.rve.q commendation, and 
will prove of great service to Europeans desiiing to 
acquire a knowb3dgo of the language as written an(i 

spokcu in tho country.'' 

— • 

Baba K. Chakravarti tlion read a tiotiee by 
him.solf of a paper by Pandit Mohondia Nath 
Bidyanidhi on the prc.sent state of the Bengali 
language. • 
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I 

f»ipt«ttf St * «tf 

'®W1I 'ititt«f=P®1 >2tW s^ftllttCf,” ^*t« 
■tfffnicrsf, * -siiw '»T*t ^Tr<p^‘t® 

“’I'CfliT, «ir%»(fS(S 'tTftfstCH i 

'■ JTtficfj «it'»1 »fTfspr»i 9. 

' >tTr5®J ^t5TtT!l 9^''3C® 1 ft'S'S Jlf®- 

• ussttfl fi?*ilTir«tni}l I ” 

cst’lti cn<w »itr^®i rji ’»«fst^ 

Jl-ffttifSB p^asi MO^irn sjl; ^tstfifC^la 

'«ll3r»^'®1 C'ft’it SI1 I 1f66jt- 

btr?®i »tftsrrc*) 'ST’ffc’? 

^**1 ^twt»rl ’li't *‘ft^ ''icst® T.^ c<f«fi 

’in, ajw '9 Hrsrti 'a'^f <?t'iiRft 

"stat? oiW'ii f^isti ’i»n ^uNsit 

?twtnl ®ttta 'si^i’pi I 

f^if)t»tr«, wtitm <*r?r®?t srtwtJTT^ ’»ttf*t •afBsit 
vf-f^-iptrw? 6'^, tiTfl 'Q'fmtifl '•tfl’ftJur-’i '9 
3i5f®n® <*r?f® >r^»i m -?t^t»t 

’I'C’i I aif® '■«n’«rt f,- rst ■•qif^’g'-a ’it^ii '-tl 
«lf% a «»? ^tfSltJt *ttC3 SIl, ’Pt’TI 

MVl C^fst ’list fSt'tf^ ff flF5 stl I ^TWTSlI 

'St?« ’fist «'!r^ Bar fwiaH?, '«i'sf5i 

f siH ?<fnt»t sii«f*iT<(nn. §1^«« ’tt?_tit«rstt?tti‘i st^ 
a'^fTS ?tJ I Bfal ‘<NJt? 

snwtsTi atf^T c’pai ’rf®®'?f»i fun, iassta; 

•acaastitsi aisnTst. arf^a acs « ■^fa«tcsi ^1 

^5iac®tra% aw n"af%'.w i afa® 

■ffst tf*t atfstaw ca afisiw 
'sr^fe-fats, ‘aa*s ca atf a afaxTc*) ^<5snT»jft^ q 
aftica '•ifstaTtfji aayf* 'Stcafasfta 

fna -9 ’R<sjc«t»^a -aat 'asi’ret’fa 

fstana fitwHst ai«i ’stuw i is^ attsi 

afitatc*! 

®tan umiaiaa®! 

af»tas» 'stiaw as i 'JJtftsj ^fbcwttl a<, 

aata. aff <2r?f«a (Stntcaa ’•rtcwa 9 asfaaTctpsT, 
fifstt if'P'.sta 9 fafwit aaca? ai’f® csia^aw? 
vajpjjravai anfw® sat 4^i*nai»i 

atfw ®nn « facaa awtcsn «i9®it spraa i 

ca aspa w^staa a^'ftast ■aat •taa^ •tfwaaa 
awn wftni ®Tm« >a^w*rsrsi jj^ansa 

wfwfm sstaTti cat awn fsmaii ^atatfawi 


wtan ^'’sWtf 1 

atwtm 'Siata %«.wa faca%'<rtn1 as^w a"nTfa« 
a^fan stta. ajRfii® acj anT^a® fsai ?<iia i ca^a 
■nfa-^nn natcnrswaa *[w sican, 

• a5?ta nify®! aHiacaa* «n acaas^ aif?®i a®i afafs 
as'lw ttHfw atfa® e^ca ^Wa i a^n stata ^ 
nia iflata^ '»itc 5, ifi^sfa aia <st'!T^ aiara afacan 
afkn ca^a afs a‘>afv® aa ai i anti® a^aiTBTfa®^ 
r.ata a an aa 'sai <aa*aa-®ta atwina aa ®T5l 
fatasai aiai a.-$ai i 

•«?’ta i-ata a'an i 

’jc’frta' cat? aan fsif 'sjin ■aqs^^fn caia aaiai 
atwtni a'fa.^t -aian afaatt? i ^taia aatf®^®^ 
■ytata 'fr^iin, ^tsHa ^fi?t:aa '«iaf®®®t$ ^'S' caia 
aacna ataa i awni ar^’ijBTs'ta «nta, 

?n#t anatc® RasitBcna 'SitS'f^as ■sja 

fs'atnca ’afnla'S!, ’'atnia ant^’la as.aTr.<j 

an5a cata a"<^'n >?sat5a nf’f® i 

faaitfsifa a^tna fnfaaii'isi “ atsftni ®tai c’atsi cata 
faaca at?c®a '«i*jaTfa%, cwta casra faan 

f%^ a^it^a a??® ai a^aa 'n^ar'a-i; 

aa I atwlnl '»tcaa>§l 9®a 9 atiala *tai i ’’ 
atwT^’i ®ial fas’n nfaat''.«i ^lata ®9ai 
afnai '«itaai ?^';i|H|tr.a»r 

Hf al I ®tata nia '?(-nnt t?ta ai?j r.a\a^ll^®i- 
«sfast»f '«iT®i9faai cat si s a^nfs i -c^ •ei't®!^- 
a"af%a war 'ntaai t^tcw a^atca ®aa 9 aw^wifra 
■attBta aia?Ta ana asfaaTa «ar ■altia-si fsfc® ntf'?; 
fwi« ^5TCW facsf^a afaapca al ?ta ®ica ^atfi 
cafac® Btf? ai I 

'«imi '-a acn a'fss’f® ®tata tcsa Btff ai i 
r.nT« aa-n aaisri fafsa tpfEi a^na, wsat; wfsc^w 
'Strains ®Tni ^nta fat«a§ «itf>ca i ®ca nw- 

Binin 'ansm^a®! aiaca® ns 5^ Bifn?! atntaa ^a:a5 
a ttn nsni ntn®® i 

®ntir aan®i i 

i I JBai a#ai ana ni <^s»n ?9?i i •ifSa 
®tni 9 al’f aeal nsT?Ta« ac? i 

?. 1 nsai fncm ®T:an i ®tcna ’ftig’t'ti 

aielsfT siTsfs^ta 5^cns ■»i”nl®i tfft'^a’ta 
ace I cwia tresna ®Tn 'n"ni atfncn cnacna faw^' 
«wn at nfani §e1 fanal® «tf®nTaa arc? i '^z 
cna-^aa ®fcaa n"ai®i 9 sft^ aata 9 afw aam 
asai awncw winwta wwn aifsi nfacwa i a- 
•«sfBa aas nUn nfaa-^a elates i 








